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The  North  Pole : 
DR.  COOK. 


(Special    Sketch    and    Interview.) 


THE   HOUSE  OF   LORDS  IN  THE   LIMELIGHT. 

CARICATURES    OF    THE    MONTH. 

THE    REVIEWS    REVIEWED. 


i^EV^  d1^EVlfe^f¥bR  AUSTRALASlA,-T:«itfCf: 


WiJWFi^M?*'.- 


Rerietc   of  Heviexct,  l/UIOO. 


Cyclone 

Spring  Coil 

Fence. 


Dl  UAHLK. 

EASILY    HANDI.KI). 

STRONG   AND    KLASTIC 


ADVANTAGES. 


NEVKK    SLA(  KS    OUT. 
NO    WIKE    HOLES    NEEDED. 
HOLDS   ANY    STOCK. 
KEgUIRES   FEWER    POSTS. 


GIVES    LEAST   TROUBLE. 
IS    MOoT    RELIABLE. 
THE    WEB   IS    PERFECT. 


IMF:    CHRAPRST    AN!)    MOST    Sl'ITAHlJ:     FKNCH     FOR    AUSTRALIAN     USI 


SENT   OUT   IN    FIVE-CHAIN    ROLLS. 


GET  OUR  CATALOGUE. 


CYCLONE    FENCE    AND    GATE    COMPANY. 

SWANSTON    STREET    (corner   FrankHn   Street),   MELBOURNE. 
5Q    ST.    ASAPH    STREET       -         -         -       CHRISTCHURCH.    N.Z. 


Books   for   Grown-ups. 

For  8tu.liou9  men  or  women   anxious  to  improve  th^-ir  education,  or  advance  in  position, 
the  f.,llowinK    list  of    books  will   be  found    very  valuable.       We    will   gladly  reply  to    en- 
quiries asking  further  particulars,  and  send  the  book  selected  post  free  at  prices  quoted. 
If  you  have  not  a  library,  commence  to  form  a  GOOD  one  to-day  :— 

Connectives  of  RnRlish  Speech,  6s.  6d. 

English  Synonyms,   Antonyms  and   Prepositions.   6s.   8d. 

Foreign  Classics  in   English  (Wilkinson),  £i    19s. 

Literature:   Its   I'rinciples  and   Problems  (Hunt),   5s.   8d. 

John    IJr«)\vn   and    His  A\en,  Os.   8d. 

William    Lloyd   (jarri.«ion,  6s.   6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Standard   Dictionary,    15s.  6d. 

John  O.   Whittier.  6s.  6d. 

Frederick   Douglass.  6s.  6d. 

Wendell   Phillips.  6s.   6d. 

Cyclopa.dia  «»f   Practical  Quntations,   12s.  6d, 

The  Standard  Office   Dictionary,   las.  6d. 


THE  MANAGER  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  &  G.  Life  Building,  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 
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International    Syndicate.']  [Baltimore. 

The  English  Suffragettes'  Latest  Stunt. 
John  Bull  :    "Bless  me  blooming  liVyes,  these  suffra- 
gettes will  drive  me  to  drink." 


INDIGESTION& 
BlUOUSNESS 


^  Infants 

ahdINVALIDS. 


r. 


■      /}} 

XTT  In  the  preparation  N^ 
jj  of  Benger's  Food 
the  natural  digestive 
principles  are  combined  in 
proper  proportion  with 
those  elements  of  food 
which  are  necessary  to 
restore  health  and  to 
sustain  life.  It  assists 
nature  in  cases  of 
weakened  digestive 
powers. 


Food 


Children,    InvaliJi 

nd  the    Aged. 

r's  Food  is  sold  in  ti 
mists,  etc.,  everw./n 


Food 

Th;    Perfeclly    Safe    Food 
for  the  most  delicate  child. 

It  contains  all  the  essentials  for  flesh 
and  bone-forming  in  an  exceptional 
degree,  assists  teething,  relieves 
infantile  constipation,  and  when  used 
v^ith  milk,  as  directed,  forms  a  com 
plcte  diet  for  infants. 

NEAVES    FOOD    has    for    more    than 

80    years     been     the     infant     diet     of 

hundreds    of   thousands   of   strong   and 

healthy   men  and  women. 

Sold  in   Mb    Tins,  specially  packed  for  Austra- 
lasia   by    all    Chemists.    Grocers,    Stores.    <tc_ 

Write  for  a  useful  booklet.  "  Hints  about 

Baby."  by  a  trained  nurse,  sent  post  free 

Jesiah  R.  Nta»,-  8"  Co..  ForJin^bridge.  Eng. 
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HEARNE'S    Bronchitis    Cure, 

THll     FAMOUS     RRMHIJY    I-OR 

COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    PNEUMONIA,    PLEURISY, 
ASTHMA    and    CONSUMPTION. 


BRONCHITIS    and    PNEUMONIA 

CIRED     BT 

Hearne'8   Bronchitis  Cure. 

AFTER  OTHER  TREATMENT  HAD  FAILED. 
Mr.  W.  O.  Heanic.  Dear  Sir.  Fr..m  n.  itrirt  »on«e  of 
duly  I  fet-l  that  I  ihould  iiublitth  the  followiiiK  stat*- 
nuMit,  i^>  thill  others  ni.iy  know  wliat  to  do  when  the 
awful  faol  ia  evident  th;iL  a  lifo  it  in  danger  of  being 
lott:  — In  September.  190(..  my  little  Kirl.  aged  ut  that 
tirao  thrco  year*,  t>>ntra<tc<l  i'iea8lc«.  and  in  the  follow- 
ing October  wa*  att;u-ked  hy  Bron<  hitis.  rnetimonia  and 
0>in.'c«tion  of  the  l.unifi.  She  was  attended  by  a  legally 
qualilled  doctor  of  high  niaiidiiig,  hut  his  treatment 
WM  not  tucciea^ful  iu  arrentini;  the  progress  of  the 
iUne«n.  On  Baturd;».y,  the  21«t  October.  190f.  h©  laid 
that  her  life  wa«  in  danger— that  there  was  very  little 
hope   for   her.     For  eight  days  and    nights  she   had   been 

firoBt rated  by  Oongh.  Pain  and  Fever,  and  was  lying 
ike  a  st^aiie  un(x>nscioiiB.  .M  this  st-age  I  was  per- 
•ua<led  by  a  friend  to  obtain  Hearne  s  Bronchitis  Cure, 
with  lU  auxiliary  me<liciiie  for  the  FeTer  and  Conges- 
tion of  the  l/ungs,  as  directed  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Medicines  which  accompanies  each  bottle  of  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure.  I  g.ive  the  me<lniiie  as  directed,  and  there 
was  an  inmproTemenl  fr*>m  the  Brsl  dose  of  Hearne's 
Bronchitis  Cure.  The  iniproTement  continued  after 
each  df>se  of  the  mcslirine.  In  a  week  she  was  perfectly 
free  from  the  Pneumonia.  Congeslion.  C->ugh.  Pain  and 
Fever,  and  was  well,  except  that  she  was  s  ill  weak.  In 
a  fortnight  she  was  quite  reco\ered,  and  is  now  in 
■plendid  health,  and  stronger  than  eTcr.  Any  pers-jn 
*«kiii«  for  information  al>o<ii  this  grand  medicine  can 
be  su|>plied  by  n»e.  or  by  any  of  my  neigtibuurs  who 
have  witne«iw<l  its  wonderful  effects.  It  absolutely 
•  nalcbe<l  my  child  from  an  early  grave  Yours  grate- 
fully. D  GARDINER. 
Polio*  Station.  Oeelong  East.  Feb.  5.  19U8. 

BRONCHITIS. 

A    RrFF>:REH    73    TKABfi    OF    AOE. 

THOROUOHKY    CT7RED    BY    TWO    BOTTLES    OF 
HEARNE-8     BRONCHITIS    CURE. 

IMMEDIATE    RELIEF     EFFECT    WONDERFUL. 

Mr.  He.arne.  Sir.  I  was  \erv  ill  with  InPuenia  and 
Bronchitis.  A  friend  of  mine  r>ersu.id;d  me  to  try  your 
BroiKbitis  Cure.  The  flrsL.  (bwe  gave  nio  imniedi  «te 
relief,  .iml  after  t-ikiiig  the  s'xond  botilo  I  am  tlior- 
oughlv  cnre«l  Its  efftx  i  on  me  has  been  most  w<ii  dirfiil. 
I  am  73  years  of  age  I  trust  you  will  make  ise  of 
Ibis  tre.itinent  by  piililinhing  it  for  tl:e  benefit  of  hti- 
ninnity    generally.      Yours    most    re»|.eci fully, 

THOMAS    K.    TREZISE. 

Reedy  Creek,  Victorlik. 


PNEUMONIA    and    PLEURISY 

CrBEU     BY 

Hearne'a   Bronchitis  Cure. 

AFTER    OTHER    TREATMENT    HAD    FA1LB». 

I.  Pruden.-e  MKi-e.  of  Carr-street.  South  (}«*J«ej».  in 
view  of  the  import.-in(>e  of  a  r>«*r»on  roaJiing  it  QWie 
cle.ir  what  trcaiment  wiis  succeosful  in  turin«  a  serious 
and  (v>mplicftt<yl  ca«e  when  the  medicine  direction*  and 
treatment  of  a  legally  qualified  uoctor  had  failed,  sUte 
as  follows  "  .     J  . 

My  Hon,  Henrv  MKee.  then  aped  eight  years,  had  been 
attended  bv  a  legally  Qualified  doctor,  who  pronounced 
him  to  be  sunering  fnmi  PiKMiinonia,  Pleurisy  and  a 
stoppage  of  the  passing  of  rrine.  Under  tiie  doctors 
treatment,  the  «bild  gradually  got  worse,  and  the 
doctor  pronounced  the  case  hopclees.  He  t'lld  me  that 
the  (  hild  could  not  live.  At  this  stage  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  W.  «.  Hearne.  Chemist,  of  (Jeelong,  a  bottle  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  gave  it  to  the  child,  ai- 
oording  to  the  directions  which  accompany  each  bottic 
of  it.  The  I  hild  improved  after  the  second  doee  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure.  He  continued  to  improve 
each  day  fr.)m  ea<  h  do»e  of  Hearne's  Medicine  alone, 
and  wi;hin  three  diys  he  was  free  from  the  C-ougb. 
Pneumonia  and  the  Pienrisy.  and  the  Urine  wa«  paesmg 
satisfactorily.  He  was  out  of  bed  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
completely  recovered,  and  he  is  now  in  perfect  he.ilth. 
PRUDENCE    M-KEK. 

Oarr-streel,  South  Oeelong.  Feb,  6,  1908. 


CONSU.MPTION. 

TOO   ILL  TO   LEAVE  HIS  BED. 


A    COMPLETE    CURE. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Hearne  Deftr  Sir.— I  am  writing  to  t«ll  torn 
nhout  the  wonderful  cure  your  medicine  ha*  effected  In 
mv  cise'  About  three  years  ago  I  began  ti)  cough  At 
ti-<»  the  oorph  w.is  not  severe,  but  it  gradually  Kol 
wo'S".  and  I  >>ecame  very  weak  .ind  troubled  with  ntght 
swKi  s.  pain  in  my  (best,  and  great  cuantitiee  of 
plil-gm.  On  solera  1  occ.Tsions  there  w.is  bloid  in  the 
expec'orated  m.itter.  I  b.id  been  treated  by  .-v  d  >ctor. 
who  pr.inoun<e<l  my  cas:»  t.>  be  oonsumption,  and  vari- 
ous other  treatments  had  l)een  tried,  but  without  benefit. 
It  wits  at  this  sUige  th.it  I  heard  of  your  Br-un  hitis 
Cure,  and  •*'\\\  lo  y«>u  for  a  ourae  of  the  mcd.cine 
When  it  arrived.  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my  bed.  but  I 
ooinmenci-d  taking  it  at  one*,  and  gr;idiially  improved 
I  am  g'  -d  to  say  that  the  two  !<it«  of  me<licine  you  sent 
hi'B  efl"' i<d  a  lompiete  cure,  for  which  accept  my 
very  best  Ibankn      Yours  gratefully.  J.  BLAIR. 

WMtminster  Bridge-road.  S.E..  liondon. 


Beware  of  Imitations  !  The  jtrent  success  of  HI:AR\E'S  Bronchitis  Cure 
has  induced  a  number  of  unp-ituipled  persons  to  make  imitation",  each  calilnR  his  medicine 
"Bronchitis  Cure,"  with  the  ohjict  o<  deci  Ivinjr  the  unsusptcl  inc.  and  so  ;;cltinK  a  sale  for  an 
article  which  has  none  of  the  bmeficial  effects  that  lit  aRM.'S  Bronchitis  Cure  has  Conse- 
quently it  has  become  necessnry  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  fact,  and  to  request  >ou.  In 
your  own  interestt*.  to  be  particular  to  a.-ik  for  MIlAkM  'S,  and  see  tli.-tt  you  ^ei   it. 

HHAkM.'S  Ui^ONCHIIlS  CI  Wli,  Small  Size.  Jft;  l.arjre  Si/e.  .\  (y.  Sold  by  all  Chemists 
and  AU'dicinc  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor,  \V.  (I.  MliARNi:.  Chemist,  Qeelonj;,  Victoria, 
Forwarded  to  any  address  when  not   obtainable  locally. 

NOTICE. -Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  No.  1a  does  NOT  contain  any 
Morphia  or  any  Opium  whatever.  It  is  equally  benefloiai  for  the  youngest 
child    and    the    most   aged    person. 
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[Baltimore, 
that    someone   is  campinp 


International  Syndicate.'] 

Mr.  Chicago  Rum  :   "I  feel 
on  my  trail." 

A  campaign  is  on  to  make  Cliioago  a  temperance  town. 
This  campaign,  which  will  continue  for  six  months,  is  the 
etrongest  eflfort  yet  made  to  carry  prohibition  into  a  great 
city. — News  Item. 


Wo.  3 

msBrowr^ie 


With  F.P.K.  Automatic  Shutter,  £1  17  6. 

Pictures  Hj  x  4\  in.  'I'akes  I'J  Pictuies  witli 
(hie  Loading.  lie\ersil)le  I'iiider.  <  arri*"^ 
easily. 

I.U(lTRilLI£.ll    KODAK   LTD. 

(BAKEK  &  yOL'SE  Pty.  Ltd.), 
"The  Block,"  284  Collins  St.,  Melb-nrne, 
And  at  Sydney,   Adelaide  and   liri 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLINC  TRUNK  OUGHT  TQ  CINTAIN  A   BOTTLE  OF 

END'S   *  FRUIT  SALT' 


A  SIMPLE   REMEDY  FOR   PREVENTING   AND   CURING 
BY   NATURAL   MEANS 
All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Qiddiaess,  N  omiting,  Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Censtipation,  Thirst. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  influenza.  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All  Kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNE.SS,  SICKNESS.  6kc.-"  T  have  often  thoueht  of  writing  t<> 
tell  you  what  "FRUIT  SALT'  haa  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfe<t  martyr  to  Indinestion  and  Bil- 
iousness. About  six  or  seven  ye.ars  back  my  husbiuid  suRgested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so. 
and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  1  used  to  have;  I  can 
oat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such 
an  invaluable  pick-me-up   11  you   have  a,  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly  (Auguit  8.  1900)." 


^  ■< 

^  The  effect  of   ENOS  'FRUIT  SALT'    on  a  Disordered.  Sleepless  and  Feverish  Condition  is  simply  marvellous. 

^  It  Is,  In  fact,  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One  f 

*  CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  E.no*s  '  Fruit  Salt.'      Without  It  you  have  a  WORTHLESS    IMITATION  Z 

2  Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.   ENOS  Patent.  ^ 
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LIGHT  NOURISHMENT  FOR   GENERAL    USE 

A  oomplete  Food,  mftde  from  pure 
ri«h  milk,  and  whole  wheat,  both 
inip«di«nts  b«ing  largely  pre-digestad 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  invaJidi,  Dy8p>ept}o« 
and  the  Aged,  and  oan  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  k«thmg 

The  "Allenburys"  DIET  i«  a  food 
for  A  D  u  LTS  and  is  q  u  ite  ^istinot  from 
the  "AUenburya"  Foods  for  Infanta. 

FULL    PARTICULAR    OK    AMPLICATION    TO 

ALLEN    k    HANBIRYS    Ltd..    BRIDGE    Md    LOETUS    STREETS.    SYDNEY. 


FROOTOIDS 

Fur    Headache,     lndij>:estion,     Constipation     and    Biliousness. 


The  immcnst?  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  I'roprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com- 
plaints. Th<-y  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Krootoids  are  immtiisely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aiK-rient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
'I  he  lx'nerui.il  effects  of  l-'rootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disap[)earance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  i» 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  bi-t-n  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cas<.-s  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  nil.  It  is  of  the  utmo.st  importance  that  this  should  l>e  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinary  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilioua 
pills"  make  worse.  Many  people  have  b<"en  made  sick  and  ill  by  "  antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  them.selves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  m<*dicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
oalled  indigestion  cun-s  that  do  N()T  cur«'.  Frootoids  have  Ihh'u  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  ev«-ry  case  prov<-d  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  orciinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  or 
leis  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  cnnstipate<l,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
other  disease  requiring  an  a[>erient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  si)ecial  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipate<l  habit  of  bcxly  will  be  completely  curetl  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  stiff<-ring,  take  a  do.se  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  aperient;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  v:uh  dose  longer  and  the  dos<'  smaller.  The  patie!":  thus  gradually  be- 
comes iniie[x'ndent  of  .Aperient  Medicines. 

For  s.ile  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeejx'rs.  Retail  price,  1/6.  If  your  Chemist  01 
Storcke<>j)<r  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNK.  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VKKY  BEST  OUALITV,  and  conr 
sist,  amongst  other  ingredient.s,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combinefl  anrl  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
lOS'lf  i.s  obtained  ib-^"   tr.^m    01  ..r.lM..rv    -..wr^.-nt 
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International   Syndicate.'}  [Baltimore. 

.  John  Bull:  '■  With  all  your  grreat  airiihips,  inventions 
and  discoveries,  seems  to  me  that  we  ouglit  to  discover 
some  way  to  get  rid  of  these  burdens." 


mm 


■.-.FRAGRANT- PUR6-PELICI0US.' 


/?rade  in  a  moment 
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KEEP    YOUR    STOCK 
WELL    WATERED. 

"Steel  Star"  Windmills  are  very  efficient 

Each  Section  is  made  of  First  quality  Steel,  and 
galvanised  after  beinf?  put  together — effectually' pro- 
tooting  bolts,  nuts,  cut  edges,  etc..  from  ruBt.  The 
Main  Casting  is  heavy  and  strong.  Bearings  long 
and  babbitted.  Wlieel  and  tnrnt.ible  revolve  against 
ball  bearuigs— re-lucing  friction  to  a  minimum  (which 
explains  one  of  the  light-running  l*atuies  of  the  ilill  i. 
Irrigation  Plants  to  work  hy  Wind,  Hand, 
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Mki.boirnk.   Novt-mUr  2  7^,    1909. 
What   proniistnl  at  the  outset  to  U' 
The    Coal       <>n«'  of  tht*  most   formidable  strikes 
Strike.  t(^;,t  Australia  has  known  was  pre- 

cipitateil  liy  the  Newcastle  miners 
during  the  month.  Tlie  mine  was  sprung  without 
anv  intiuKition.  A  shcx-ked  and  startle<l  community 
realised  the  full  force  of  th<*  <-vent  without  any 
warning  on  taking  up  their  ni<»rning  iu-wspai)ers. 
Some  thousands  of  men  laid  down  their  tools  with- 
out notice.  At  the  time  of  writing,  a  wtvk  after  the 
event,  the  tremendous  extent  of  the  strike  is  l)e 
(Y>ming  ai)par<Mit.  Large  numbers  of  steamers  are  lai<l 
n\).  Those  in  ruiuiing  creep  at  snail's  pace  to  con 
.sorv<*  coal  sui>plies.  Many  firms  have  had  to  sus- 
[K'nd  r»| K-rations,  railway  st^rvices  are  curtailed,  gas 
supplies  are  threat«'ned.  and  trade  everywhere  is  on 
the  point  of  paralysis.  The  thing  that  looms  larg<' 
lK?for<'  the  public  is  their  need  of  coal,  an<l  tlie 
drea«l  that  tliey  face  is  what  may  hapin^n  if  that 
need  cannot  Ik-  supplied.  It  may  safely  Ik?  said 
that  the  troul)Ie  as  In'tween  the  proprietors  and  th<' 
mim-rs  sinks  into  tlie  background,  ami  the  injury 
'•ne  to  the  people  stands  out  as  the  ilominant 
{KX't.  For  the  public  naturally  wants  to  know 
ly  it.  unoffending  and  no  party  to  the  dispute. 
I  mid   suffer  so  stnerely.      At  the  presetit   moment 

•  two  parties  involved  stand  at  arms'  leni,'1h,  and 

to  settle  the  disturb.inr*-. 

Tl>e     real     issue     is     «il)s«iin'.        .\\\ 

The  Issue        tliat   the   j)ublic   knows    is   that    the 

Obscure.         niiners   .struck    work.    ami.    acknow- 

ledge<lly    did    it    at    a    time    when 

"cks  were  low,  so  as  to  paralyse  trade,  and  make 

•  strik«-  felt :  that  at  the  time  of  .striking  they 
dd  present  no  case  to  the  public ;  that  the  state- 
in- nt  of  grievances  took  three  days  to  prepare  ;  that 
the  law  of  New  South  Wales,  which  makes  provi- 
sion for  the  .settlement  of  in<lustrial  troubles,  was 
flouted  ;  more  even,  th.it  the  law  has  been  broken. 
The  list  of  grie>ances  lotiks  pitifully  inadcijuate  in 
\ie\v  of  the  truly  terrible  effects  which  are  even  now 
Kcing  felt.     The  men  say  that  they  have  asked  for 

>nf<T«'n<^s  with  the   proprietors  again   and   again, 


MfUioxirnf   i'unrh. 


The   Mmiritod   Home. 


Thk  Mothkr:    "  Wli*t.  iiiiotherr    Will  this    prim   speotr» 
of  miiKtry  anti  want  never  be  laidr" 


that  they  have  l>een  refused;  that  the  aggregat< 
of  grievances  makes  a  very  substantial  one.  All 
this  may  W'.  Till  the  case  comes  on  for  publii- 
hearing,  as  it  is  l)Ound  now  to  do.  judgment  must 
be  sus|K'mled.  The  f.ut  is  that  nothing  but  the 
most  grievous  circumstances  could  have  justifie«f 
such  an  action,  an  .iction  which  will  bring  sufferin. 
to  thousands  of  helpless  ones  unless  .something  i- 
siH'<'dily  dfMie.  When  they  had  struck,  the  men 
fKmiamled  a  ctmference.  This  the  employers  re 
fused  till  the  men  resunn  ,1  work. 


HlMtery    of    the    Month. 


Pholc.  by  Talma  &■  Co.,  Mdbomne  aiul  Svrf;uo  ] 

Sir  George  Houston  Reid,  K.C.M  G 

TWO     NEV 

One  \ery  serious  feature  of  the 
Is  the  Trouble  trouble  is  that  the  strike  may  extend 
Worth  a  Strike  ?  ^q  unconceived  extents.  The  water- 
side workers  are  talking  of  joining 
their  brethren,  while  news  comes  from  all  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth  that  I-abour  unions  are  ready 
to  strike  in  svmpathy.  If  it  happens  it  will  mean  thfe 
undoing  of  Labour  without  a  doubt,  for  the  com.- 
munity  cannot  tolerate  a  condition  of  affairs  that 
will  give  further  power  to  men  who  are  so  readv  to 
use  it  without  wit  or  wisdom.  One  naturally  asks 
in  this  crisis  why  the  men  could  not  have  exhausted 
lawful  means  of  settlement  l)efore  they  resorted  to 
unlawful  and,  indeed,  lawless  means  of  redress. 
P'or  at  the  worst  none  of  the  conditions  objected  to 
were  unendurable.  None  of  them  were  so  fright- 
fuliv  harassing  that  ev(>n  seriou;^  inconvenience  re- 
sulted to  any  one  person.  Of  course  pin-pricks  are 
hard  to  bear,  but  in  this  ca.se  they  were  spread  over 
a  large  number  of  persons,  and  no  one  "person  had 
to  bear  much.  We  do  not  in  the  least  minimise  the 
need  for  rectification  ot  abuses.  The  fact  remain':, 
however,  that  if  any  on.-  miner  were  singled  out. 
the  amount  of  inconvenience  he  had  to  suffer  was 
infinitesimal  comparetl  with  the  wrong  aaid  injury 
he  would  do  to  thousaiuls  of  others  by  seeking  to 
gain  redress  by  revolutiiMiuy  and  anarchistic  means. 


Photo,  by  Eden  ^tiulio.) 

Sir  Robert  Townley  Scott. 
KNIGHTS. 

The  lot  of  the  miners  is  not  a  hard  one.  Wages 
are  good,  and  also  general  conditions  of  work.  A 
visit  to  the  mine  districts  would  .show  populations, 
of  healthy  men,  who  look  free  from  care  and  worry,, 
and  certainlv  no  one  would,  hy  outward  appear- 
ances, arrive  at  a  conclusion  that  there  were  unen- 
durable conditions  to  bear.  The  point  is  that  none- 
but  unendurable  conditions  warrante<l  such  a  brutal- 
exhibition  of   power. 

Following  is  a  specimen  of  some  of 

Some  of  the        the  complaints  :  — 

Complaints.  BORE-HOLE.— A^eement  providing  for 

tonnage  rates  and  conditions. 

NORTHERN  KXTENDEID— Breach  of  award  re  shooting 
and  filling. 

P.XCIFIC. -Preference  being  given  to  non-unionista. 

UHOXD.V.— Breach   of   award    re   shooting    and    filling. 

NORTH.— .\lteration  of  condition  hy  manager,  l^iards  on 
end  yardage   for   six-yard   nlaces.   etc. 

SHORTl.AND.— Re  fine  ooal  to  miners,  system  of  weigh- 
ing, rates   for  nia^-hine  coal,  yardage  rates  for  crosscuts. 

HKDDON  ORET.V.— Payment  to  first  and  second  class^ 
shaftsmen.  wet  places,  and  yardage  rates  in  long  cut*, 
through. 

HEBBURN.— Re  lifting  bottoms,  dismissal  of  secretary,, 
and  dirt   scale. 

ST.VNFORD  MERTHYR.— Siding  over  pillars,  wbeelers'" 
grie\ance«.  and  other  matters. 

\V  A  I.  (.SEND.— Re  soft  coal,  places,  and  payment  for  cut- 
ting  up    and    proving    little    tops    'kerosene). 
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UUDI.EY.— Re  payment  for  Blripping  pillar*  and  kero- 
«».'ne. 

NKW  liAMBTON.-  Payment  for  extra  yardage  rate  for 
men  working  double,  dirt  qne«tion,  and  tompenBntion  for 
detlcic'nt  place*. 

(H.KBK  Payment  for  men  w.irkinic  double  and  dirt 
QueHtion 

(AKDIFP'  -Re  yardage  rate*,  and  iiu-reaiie  in  tonnage 
r.itt'H,  and   payment   for   water. 

\U..KCK  CRKKK  and  DUCKKXFIKI-D.  Payment  for  ild- 
iiiK  over.  . 

I)U1UI.\M  (I,.\MBTON  B).— Re  cavil  for  «h'H>ting  and 
niliiiK  after   mathinee. 

(•(>-OPKR.\TIVK-    Payment    for    siding    over    pillarB.    and 

her    inattcri 

i:IX   CRKKK.-    Ro  •ystenj.  of    weighing. 

\SA1-I..\R.VH.  -Sliding  stale  for  machine-cut  coal. 
\HKRDARK      Re    dirt    quention.    and    question    of    explo- 

C8- 

ItKTTON— Re    dirt    question,     payment     for     water,     and 

i.tb  of   lioling  coal. 

sdUTH  8KAMAM.— Re  dirt  question,  conditions  being 
Hiinilar    to    those    at    Wallsend;    price    for    pillars. 

WKST  WAI,I/SKNI).— Dirt  question,  men  being  subjected 
i<i  be  laid  idle  for  any   peri<Mt   from  one  day   to  two  weeks. 

(KNTRAL  (IRETA.     Men   desire  agreement   re   conditions. 

KIM-INUWORTH.-Re  dirt  question,  conditions  being 
oiniilar  to  those  at   West  Wallsend. 

80UTH  (IRKTA.-  Payment  for  wheeling,  ajid  dirt  quen- 
tion 

WHITBURN      Rates    for    nuu'hine-cut    coiil. 

NOUTH    LAMBTON    (JKFFRIE8).— Yardage    rates. 

Yor.VC    WAM,8END.— Payment    for   wet    places. 

l.A.MBTON-  .SidiiiK  oTor  in  pillars. 

ABKR.M.VIX      Dirt    scale,    and    pick    coal    duHt 

HKAHAM.     Dirt    question. 

PKI.AW  MAIN.-  Payment  for  stone  coming  down,  and 
f->r  setting    long    tim)»cr. 

nUiiUOOI)  — Dirt  grievance,  and  no  payment  made  for 
'•pciiing   out    bords. 

Of  course  ihe  leadt-rs.are  under  the 

.\  Possible       h.-md  of  the  1  i\v,   which  could  close 

Settlement.      ,,y,.r  them  if  the  Ciovernnient  chose. 

Hut  the  (iovcriiment  i.s  wisely  stay- 

i-  its  h.ind.      It  is  rather  ;ui  .imusing,  hut  also  a 

pitiful  as|Mi-t  of  the  case  that  the  men  rxpe<-t  the 

('foxernnient   to  settle  the  cast^  when   the\    have  de- 

liU-r.itely  t.iken  the  law   into  their  own  hands,  and 

il.fu'd  the  Government.     Mui  Mr.  Wade  has  stepi)ed 

into  the  breach.     The  pro|)rietors  have  refused  to 

hold   a  conference   with  the  miners  iniless   work  is 

restuneil.     If  the  men  return,  they  agree  to  a  con- 

f'  reiice,  and  the  remission  to  the  courts  of  any  un- 

ithnl    trouhhs.       This    the    m«n    decline    on    the 

^lou'id  that  they  would  lose  prestige.     They  forget 

they  have  lost  that  already   by   striking   without   a 

last  .Marions  attempt  to  get  a  settlement.     Mr.  Wade 

•  IS.   hf»wrver.  suggested  a  course  that  both  parties 

'uld  adopt  without  any  loss  of  ilignity.     It  is  that 

K-  miners  shouUl  resume  work  on  the  day  that    i 

'Mference    was    held.       No    <)l»ir»-tion    ought    to    l- 

tend  to  this  course  either  by   proprietors  or  men 

l\<'fu.s.d  on  either  side  would  mean  wicked  obstinac\ 

A  propo.sal  like  this  really  afTor«ls  an  opportimitv  <  ; 

-Mowing  siiKvritv  of  action  on  either  side.     If  it  lie 

fused  by  either,  the  liuK'  will  have  arrivetl  for  the 

O  ■■■'  —  ■1 -  •  ■'•  ■    ''■■•■■■■ ■'x^. 


.Mr.   Wade's  proposal   was  accepted 

.Mr.  Wade  s         by  the  Southern  Colliery  proprietors 

Proposal.         ,„,  the  un«lerstan(ling  th.it   the  men 

should   start   work   on   the   morning 
of  the  day  on  which  the  cortferem.v  would  be  held, 
and  that   it   was  agree<l  that  any   items   in  iJispute 
that  could  not  Ix?  settled  by  the  conference  .should 
lie  referred  to  the  industrial  tribunals  provided  by 
th«'   Stale.       The   unions   were  a;;rerable   to  meeting 
Mr.     Wade     to    discuss    the    m.itter.       This    they 
did,  but  the  mim-rs'  representatives  refu.s«'d  to  ccm 
sider    the    jimpf^s.d.       This    will    t-xhau.st    the    la- 
measure    of    patieiu-e    of    the    general    j)ubHc    wit 
the    inen.       It    shows    an    asinine    fibstinacy.    an 
no  desire    whatever    to    settle  the    ijuestion    honoui 
.ibly.      Mr.  Hughes,  M.P.,  says  that  if  a  conferen 
were  held,    the   i>roprietors   have  only   to  render 
aln^rtive  by   declining  to  come  to  terms.    When   th-. 
whole  of    the  questions    would   l)e   referred   to  the 
Industrial  Court,  entailing  long  delay  in  the  settle- 
ment.     This   is   an.  unkind   anticipation   of   events, 
with  a  vengeance,  and  is  not  the  way  to  bring  about 
.111  amicable  and  speedy  settlement. 

One  e.Mraordinary  mean>  .;  .  .  .^ 
A  Curious  money  for  strikers,  suggested  by 
Proposal.  some  of  the  leaders,  was  that  one 
or  two  coal  mines  not  in  the  vent  I 
11  nii  1  worked  by  the  miners  on  some  prolit- 
sharing  principle.  But  the  very  suggestion  is  a  prottf 
of  the  unfitness  of  the  leaders  for  their  position. 
The  idea  was  that  ailvantage  .should  lie  taken  of  the 
high  prices  ruling  for  coal  to  make  .suffi<"ient  mcMiey 
to  keeji  all  the  miners  ^'oing.  It  is  hardly  likely  in 
the  first  pl.ice  that  the  public  wmild  give  countenance 
to  the  |)roiK>sal.  and  in  the  .second  place  it  is  hardiv 
likely  that  some  men  would  work  or  l)e  allowed 
to  work,  while  others  were  idle.  .An  indication  .>f 
the  las-t-n.imed  f>ossibility  is  found  in  the  fact 
tliat  .some  miners  wlio  went  wix)d-cutting  have  Ixvn 
forbid(l«-n  iui<ler  jM-naltv  of  fines,  as  rhe  supplv  «)f 
wood  woulil  to  some  extent  relieve  the  situation. 
The  absunlity  of  the  suggestion  is  at  once  evident, 
but  it  was  seriously  put  forward  by  one  of  the 
leaders.  IJowling,  possibly  as  a  means  of  buoying 
the  men  up  to  <ontinuing  point.  It  has  been  freely 
circulated  that  in  the  event  of  widespread  trouble, 
aitl  would  come  from  Kngland  and  KunM>e.  and 
interesting  computations  have  lx>en  made  as  to  the 
amounts  of  money  that  would  be  rai.sed  by  various 
small  levies  on  thes«^  unions  ;  but  what  tangible  sOp- 
|K>rt   tlxre   was    for    stich    proposals    has   not    been 

•  t.irt  that  there  is  a  coal  vend 

^^  *-'.''  iiongst   the   proprietors   is   .so  c>l^- 

^ "  vious  that   it   goes   without   savini 

It  is  of  course  a  nice  question  as  t 

iunv   t.!i    ii  mi^ht  come  under  the  Anti-Trust  pro\ 

sions  c»f  the   I-ederal   legislature.      Hut  whether  r!i 

'•"  '  •'  ■    *       iniii.rs  have  made  no  attempt  1 


history    of    the     Month. 


overthrow  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  meant 

better  conditions  for  them.     Wages  have  been  kept 

up,   when  it  was  a  moral  certainty  that  without  it 

thev  would  have  gone  down.     An  attempt  was  made 

in  the  early  days  of  the  strike  to  side-track  the  issue 

by   a   statement  to  the  effect  that   some   person   or 

organisation    outside    Australia    wished    to    form    a 

huge  trust  that  would  control  all  New  South  Wales 

coal  interests.     But  that  cry  is  made  too  late  by  the 

miners  to  carry  much  weight.     If  they  are  opposed 

to  trusts  they   should  have  begun  before,   and   not 

■   winked  at  them  when  they  were  suited  simply  be- 

j/  cause  they  were  reaping  a  share  of  the  benefit.     It 

I  will  be  a  bad  day  for  I>abour,  as  for  anybody  else, 

I  when  opposition  is  regulated  by  financial  benefit. 

But  nevertheless  the  existence  of  a 

5     The  Miners'        coal  vend  mav  account  for  the  un- 

Acquiescence.      willingness  of  the   owners   to  have 

an  open  conference  before.  The 
men  say,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelie-ve  them, 
that  they  have  asked  repeatedly  for  a  conference, 
a!id  that  it  has  been  as  often  refused.  Faults  on 
l)oth  sides  there  undoubtedly  are,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  the  men  from  making  a  herculean  effort  to 
gain  a  hearing  before  plunging  the  country  into  the 
disorder  that  has  come.  Undoubtedly  the  right 
thing  for  the  men  to  do  was  to  retrace  their  steps 
and  return  to  work.  The  end  they  had  in  view,  a 
conference,  would  ha\e  l)een  gained.  Their  plea 
was  that  they  struck  because  they  could  not  get  a 
conference.  Public  opinion  would  have  favoured 
t'hem.  had  thev  resumed  work  when  that  end  had 
been  gained,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  griev- 
ances would  have  been  quickly  redressed  once  pub- 
lic attention  had  be<'n  so  forcibly  attracted  to  them. 

Somehow  or  other  this  trouble  .seems 

Federal         to  indicate  the  necessity  for  Federal 

Intervention,     intervention.       It    certainly    proves 

the  case  for  Federal  indu.strial  con- 
trol. For  though  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
legally  interfere  at  tliis  juncture,  the  dispute  not 
having  spread  beyond  the  lx)rders  of  one  State,  the 
effects  of  the  trouble  ha\-e  overleapt  State  boun- 
daries, and  all  of  the  Commonweath  is  affected. 
This  must  happen  always  with  an  industrial  trouble 
of  any  magnitude.  The  States'  interests  are  now  so 
bound  together  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  suffer 
without  the  others  feeling  the  pinch.  A  Federal 
authoritv  would  be  more  Impersonal  than  a  State 
one,  and  could  act  decisively  with  less  of  the  per- 
sonal element  entering  in.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  a 
Federal  authority  would  stimulate  more  respect. 
Yet  in  each  case  an  uplift  on  the  part  of  the  men 
is  ne<:essary.  A  community  must  live  up  to  and  re- 
spect law  if  it  is  going  to  fulfil  its  highest  ideal. 
That  the  Labour  uni(5ns  in  general  have  not  yet 
come  to  the  realisation  of  the  necessity  for  respect 
for  law  is  painfully  evident.     They  ha\-e  to  go  a 


long  way  in  moral  education  yet,  along  a  path 
marked  by  pitfalls,  it  is  to  be  feared.  A  loyal 
adhesion  to  the  law,  imperfect  though  it  may  be, 
would  swing  sentiment  entirely  to  the  side  of  in- 
dustrialism. As  it  is,  the  community  cannot  l)e 
blamed  if  it  regards  the  action  of  the  unions  as 
wickedly,  cruelly  .selfish.  Such  a  crisis  as  has  teen 
brought  about  naturally  creates  the  greatest  alarm 
among  the,  general  public.  That  public  has  done 
nobly  in  the  passing  of  legislation  to  bring 
justice  in  industrial  troubles,  and  has  pro- 
vided tribunals  for  the  hearing  of  cases.  Once 
the  community  has  seen  the  necessity  for  these 
aids  to  harmonious  working,  it  has  not  been 
slow  to  provide  them.  And  it  has  a  right  to  be 
considered  from  many  points  of  view,  first  and 
chiefly  because  it  has  i)rovided  ways  and  means  for 
.settlement,  and  also  because  of  its  helplessness  to 
.settle  troubles  beyond  doing  this.  For,  after  all, 
the  general  public  can  do  nothing  but  suffer  the 
effects  of  lawlessness.  It  cannot  rise  in  a  lody  and 
supply  its  needs.  If  it  cotild  ignore  the  miners  and 
simply  supply  its  wants,  leaving  the  miners  to  settle 
their  troubles,  things  would  be  different.  But  the  pe'> 
ple  must  ju.st  suffer  at  the  behest  of  the  10,000  or 
.so  workers  who  are  content  to  paralyse  the  whole 
communitv  to  get  their  ends.  Whether  those  ends 
are  just  or  not  does  not  affect  the  question  at  all. 
The  people  are  suffering,  although  thev  have  done 
their  part  towards  the  .settlement  of  all  such  troubles 
bv  providing  proper  tribunals. 

Clearly   this   kind   of   thing  cannot 

Is  Democracy    be.     One  is  inclined  to  a.sk  if  De- 

a   Failure?       mocracy    as    it    exists    in    Australia 

to-day  is  not  a  failure?  It  is  our 
boast  that  in  Australia  we  are  strides  ahead  of 
other  countries  in  industrial  legislation,  and  yet 
a  wholesale  flouting  of  law  and  order  such  as  this 
can  take  place.  Of  <x>urse  the  leaders  are  to  be 
blamed.  The  men  as  a  whole  obey  orders  impli- 
citly. While  this  is  necessary  to  carry  any  great 
movement  to  success,  it  nevertheless  implies  an  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  men  individually  of  just 
necessities  that  is  appalling.  For  a  union  is  not 
a  militarv  corps.  Free  di.scussion  is  f)emiitted,  and 
decisions  are  arrived  at  In  vote,  and  while  leaders 
are  to  blame  for  making  incendiary  and  revolu- 
tionary i)roposals,  the  men  share  by  acquiescence. 
But  a  thing  of  this  kind  makes  one  feel  that  we 
still  are  grojjing  in  the  dark  industrially.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  hand  of  the  law  must  grip 
unions  .so  tightly  that  strikes  mu.st  l>ecome  an  impos- 
sibility. Perh.ips  .some  dav  education  may  do  its 
elevating  work,  and  prevent  men  from  working 
injurv  to  the  community  by  .strikes;  but  till  that  day 
comes,  the  lawless  spirit  which  still  exists  in  Labour 
unions  must  he  held  down  fa.'-t.  lest  it  prey  \i\)On  the 
community. 


the     tinview     ot    Heview/&. 


A  wild  effort  is  Ix-ing  made  to  draw 
A  Side  Issue  attention  to  a  side  issue  by  a  pro- 
j)osal  on  thf  part  of  the  men  that 
the  mines  should  Ix?  nationalised. 
UiiatcviT  may  be  the  merits  of  such  a  proposal 
this  is  nai  tJM?  time  to  discuss  it.  Th*-  fact  that 
has  to  l>e  faced  is  tl>e  i>o\vcr  that  unions  now  ]K>ssess 
of  disUKMtiiif;  a  civilisation,  and  th«-  jiowcr  must  be 
taken  away.  For  even  ntuler  ('iov<Timient  control 
there  would  In.'  no  j;uarantee  that  men,  f(x>le<l  1>\ 
af^itators,  would  not  lo.se  their  heads  and  plunge 
the  cf>mmunity  into  distraction.  Whatever  is  done. 
th«-  issue  must  lie  kept  clear,  and  the  road  to  strikes 
l)I(K-ked  for  all  time.  A  community  would  deserve 
to  sufler  if  it  m.id<'  no  provision  for  the  rectifying 
of  al>ns<'s,  but  wlu-n  it  has  loyally  ilone  its  part,  and 
a  .section  of  the  community  indulges  in  wikl  lawless- 
ness, without  an  honest  effort  to  use  the  means  on 
hand,  sympathy  must  lie  entirely  with  the  peojjle. 
It  would  Ix*  a  grieviHJs  trouble  that  would  make 
such  cour.M-s  as  have  U-en  adopted  justifi.d>le.  The 
list  formulate*!  by  the  men  s<i-ms  childish  com- 
pared with  the  havf)c  already  U-inp  wrought  to 
trade,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering  that  will  U- 
entailed  on  helj)l«-ss  women  and  chil(lr<'n. 


N«-I.IC«BII« 


.•\t  last  the  necessary  reforms  de- 
Wefnr*  ia  "i-Tn'led  by  the  No-licen.se  Party  in 
Ne»  ZtalaBd.  ^*'^'  ^•'il'»nd  .seem  to  have  some 
chance  of  being  carried  out.  The 
j)r'>j)osals  made  are  iinderstoTMl  to  U*  favouretl  by 
the  (Jovernment,  and  include  such  drastic  clianges 
that  they  deserve  to  be  put  on  record  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  reformers  the  world  over.  The  pre- 
sent Hill  has  so  often  l>een  (]uoted  as  the  desires 
of  the  TemjK'rarKv  f<»lk  that  it  has  formed  a  basis 
for  similar  legislation  in  many  other  places,  which 
have  adopted  all  the  di.s;ibilities  of  the  New  Zea- 
land law.  It  will  come  rather  as  a  shmk  to  tfiese 
Governments  to  kn<nv  that  they  have  adoi)ted  pro- 
visions that  New  Z«-aland  finrls  ol)solete,  such  as  the 
reiluction  issue  and  three  fifths'  majorities.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  proposals  that  are  likely  to  he  car- 
ri«-d  out  :  — 

1.  Two  issuM  only  iihnll  b<>r^nrt«>^  h<>  pnl  Xt^  the  people. 
Tli— (a)  I  vol*  that  the  number  of  lircmaea  exiatinv  In  the 
djrtriot  continne.  (b)  I  rote  thftt  no  lioeuien  bo  irrantefl  in 
the  cliitricl. 

2    The  rcdurtion  iMue  he  eliminated. 

3.  Every  rote  rnit  for  loral  noliecDse  nhall  count  for 
n.-itional    prohibition,    nnd    vice    venn 

4.  If  prohibition  romee  into  eflorf  no  intoxinitinfc  liquor 
ehall  iio  inip<irted  into,  maniifartured  or  itold  in  the 
Dominion   oxrcpt    for   urionllflr   or   mrdiral    pnrpoao*. 

5.  The  initjority  of  voice  required  to  rnrry  Dominion  pro- 
hibition •hall  Imj  5  per  rent,  orer  a  bare  mnjorlly  of  all 
votee  rnat. 

6.  Tlie  nmjonly  of  rote*  required  to  rarry  local  no-|icenee 
•hall  be  reOuced  from  .VSth   to  55-SOOtb  of  nil   vote*  caet. 

7.  If  D..mtnion  prohibition  !■  carried,  it  ahall  not  lake 
ellpri   for   live   year*   from   the  date  of    the   poll. 

8.  If  l.xal  no-lirense  ia  carried,  it  nhall  ikH  take  efferl 
for  eiirhteen  montha  after  the  <lato  of  the  \Hi\\. 


9-  If  Dominion  prohibition  ia  carried  no  further  poll 
ahall  bo   taken   for   three  yeiira. 

10  In  no-licenae  diarriits  all  votes  cast  for  non-re«tora- 
llon  ahall   count   for   Dominion   prohibition, 

11.  If  votea  caal  for  restoration  in  any  district  umount 
to  SS-lOOth  of  all  votes  caat,  restoration  shall  be  deemed  to 
bo  carried 

It  is  understood  that  both  the  New  Zealand  Alli- 
ance and  the  Liquor  Party  are  agreed  ujion  this  pro- 
giamme. 

Ho.spital  Sunday  in  Victoria  is  al- 
Victoria  s  ways  regardetl  as  a  te.st  of  that 
Prosperity.       State's   financial   condition,   as   we!! 

as  of  her  charit.ible  disposition 
Prob.tl.ly  it  is  a  gfxxl  test.  If  so.  Victoria  is  in  a 
satisfaciory  i)osition,  both  as  regards  f)ros[X'rity  and 
projH-r  f«'eling  for  the  suffering.  The  ci-)llections 
on  Octolier  24  amounted  to  ^^7372,  an  advan<!e  of 
;^299  in  excess  of  last  year.  This  is  the  highest 
recorded  for  twenty-one  years,  and  has  only  Ix-en 
exceeded  by  the  lx)om  year  of  1888,  wjien  ^9357 
was  given. 

The  flutter  in  Tasmanian  political 
Tasmanii'i      circles  has  ended  after  a  very  short 
Crisiii.  duration.         The      defeat      of      the 

Lal)our  Mini.strv  foUoweil  its  ac- 
ce.ssion  U)  office  with  'ightning  rapidity,  and  the 
hope<J-for  dissolution  was  not  grantetJ  by  the  Go- 
vernor. The  old  Cabinet  resumed  office,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Honorary  Minister  for  the  Hou.se  of 
.\ss<.-mbly.     The  fuM-d  party  is  united  once  more. 

What    is    familiarly    known    as   the 

The  Staffs'       States    Agreement    Bill    passed    the 

Agreement  Bill.     House    of    Representatives    by    the 

narrow  majority  of  12  votes.  The 
Senate  now  has  to  deal  with  it,  antl  much  spctula- 
tion  is  indulgtxl  in  as  to  what  the  fate  of  the  Bill 
will  Ix-.  A  se<tion  of  the  Mini.sterial  Party, 
notably  Messrs.  Irvine.  Harper  and  Bruce  Smith, 
st(X)<1  in  favour  of  a  reduced  term  for  the  25s. 
agreement  to  oi)erat<-.  What  they  failed  to  recog- 
nise, however,  was  that  their  opiK)sition  would,  if 
sutxessful.  have  created  a  worse  oi>nditi<in  than  the 
agreement  would  do.  Whatever  may  l>e  one's  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  this  arrangement,  it  cannot  he 
gain.said  that  it  is  the  (X)nsensus  of  (»pinion  of  the 
States'  leaders,  and  .something  must  l>e  given  and 
taken.  It  is  to  t)e  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  pa.ssthe 
Bill.  After  all,  the  question  mu.st  finally  l>e  settled 
by  the  jx-ople  by  referendum.  A  strong  endeavour 
was  made  to  get  Mr.  Deakin  to  vary  the  terms  of  the 
Bill,  but  seeing  that  it  had  arrived  at  the  ))oint 
where  Jioth  Federal  and  State  Governments  agreed, 
the  Prime  Minister  did  well  to  maintain  the  strict 
terms  of  tlie  agreement.  Desirable  ;is  it  would  be 
for  the  Fcileral  Government  to  retain  the  fullest 
cxxitrol  of  income,  it  yet  has  to  be  remembered  that 
the  .same  ix-ople  are  State  and  Federal  electors. 
Some  weight  must  U-  given  to  the  <lecision  of  the 
whole  of  the  States"  Premiers    .m<|  th.m.rv.i  \<\\^m 


tiistorv   of  the  Month. 


Canteens. 


these  three  members  should  have  lieen  prepared  to 
Tide  rough-shod  over  their  decision.  Another  rea- 
son why  the  agreement  should  have  been  supported 
was  that  even  a  variation  in  the  terms  was  not  to 
be  put  alongside  the  importance  of  the  preservation 
-of  the  fused  party  in  view  of  the  elections.  Tf 
all  goes  well,  the  House  will  go  to  the  country  as 
two  parties,  a  vast  gain,  and  one  not  to  l)e  lightly 
turned  a.side.  In  anv  case,  the  electors  can  alter  the 
.  25s.  arrangement  at  any  time.  The  Commonwealth 
is  not  irrevocably  bounil  for  all  time  to  any  decision. 
Without  going  to  a  division,  the 
House  of  Representatives  agreed  to 
forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  military  camps.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  passes  the  Senate.  The  matter 
is  all  the  more  imjjortant  in  view  of  the  defence 
projjosals  with  regard  to  compulsory  military  train- 
ing. If  our  boys  are  to  be  compelled  to  train  and 
^o  into  camp,  the  least  that  the  Government  can  do 
is  to  keep  the  lads  as  much  from  temptation  as  pos- 
sible. The  Liquor  Party  has  rai.sed  a  hue  and 
cry  about  the  matter,  and  talked  the  usual  rubbish 
about  the  British  soldier  winning  the  Empire's  bat- 
tles on  beer,  a  high  price  to  pay  for  victory.  If 
the  Trade  had  ,any  self-respect  it  would  have  re- 
frained from  taking  any  part  in  the  argument  as 
it  is  an  interested  party.  The  canteen  is  predestined 
to  oblivion.  There  are  enough  facilities  for  youth 
to  go  astray  without  the  Government's  delilx^rately 
adding  to  them. 

The  arrival   of   Cup   Day,   with   its 
Tbe  carnival    of    racing,    has    given    the 

Tttaliseter.  opponvuiity  for  totalisator  sympa- 
thisers to  once  more  l)egin  their  ad- 
vocacy. The  argument  adduced  is  that  there  is  too 
much  gambling,  with  which  we  most  cordially  agree. 
But  the  totali.sator  is  not  going  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
The  plea  is  urged  that  if  it  Ixi  introduced,  the 
bookmaker  will  go,  and  that  there  will  be  less 
inducement  for  people  to  bet  with  a  machine  than 
with  a  person.  But  the  experience  of  those  States 
which  run  totalisators  is  against  this.  Moreover,  the 
"*'  bookie"  is  not  an  extinct  genus  in  the.se  States. 
Both  in  South  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  he 
-flourishes.  The  advocate  of  the  machine  will  there- 
fore have  to  find  .some  fresher  ground  for  argument 
than  this.  One  aspect  of  the  case  that  is  always 
paraded  when  the  claims  of  the  totalisator  are  ad- 
vanced is  that  charities  would  l)enerit  by  the  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  that  are  put  through  the 
■machine.  But  this  is  equivalent  to  burning  down 
houses  to  roast  pigs.  It  is  a  sorry  argument  to  per- 
petuate vice  that  charity  will  benefit  by  it.  The 
ultimate  goal  is  the  making  of  betting  illegal. 
It  will  come  some  day  by  steady  ad\ocac)-.  But 
though  the  advocates  of  the  machine  advocate  the 
lessening  of  gambling  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  their 
advocacy,  the  abolition  of  gambling  is  the  last  thing 
ihey  want. 


The  approach  of  the  visit  of  Lord 

Lord  Kitchener  has  made  necessary  some 

Kitchener.  gj^^t    of    a    programme,    .so   that    he 

mav  gain  a  good  idea  of  our  mili- 
tary resources.  It  has  l>een  decided  to  organise  mili- 
tarv  camps  on  the  largest  .scale  possible  in  different 
places.  Although  it  is  necessary  that  more  complete 
organisation  than  we  have  must  be.  it  seems  so  re- 
grettable that  our  thoughts  and  resources  shouM  be 
turned  so  greatly  toward  warlike  preparations.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  dread  jx>ssibility  of  unpreparedness 
proving  a  temptation  to  an  enemy  in  some  national 
crisis,  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  but  our  preparations 
have  .so  suddenly  turned  war  wards  that  they  come  as 
a  shock  to  us.  We  can  only  hoi>e,  as  we  prepare  to 
defend  our.selves,  that  the  dread  possibility  may 
never  happen,  and  that  neither  in  defence  of  the 
Empire  nor  our  own  coasts  may  we  ever  be  com- 
pelled to  use  the  weapons  we  now  are  forging  with 
so  much  care. 

The  sirike,  with   all  its  dread  \)o%- 

A  Prosperous      sibilities  with  regard  to  the  hami>er- 

Commonwealtli.     j^g    ^f    trade,    brings    into    striking 

contrast  the  almost  unprecedented 
richness  of  harvest  that  Australia  is  this  year  reap- 
ing from  natural  and  cultivated  resources.  So 
bountiful  has  the  sea.son  been,  both  with  reganl  to 
mineral,  wool  and  cereal  production,  that  a  golden 
harvest  unique  in  its  extent  must  he  reaped  unless 
some  trouble  like  the  .strike  puts  the  ordinary  cour.se 
of  commerce  out  of  gear.  The  Minister  of  Defence  the 
other  day  gave  some  remarkable  figures  anent  the 
growth  of  wealth  in  the  Commonwealth  .since  Fede- 
ration took  place.  Before  Federation  there  were 
10,559  fjiotories.  to-day  there  were  12,821  ;  and  at 
the  Ijeginning  of  Federation  the  number  of  hands 
employed  was  188.544,  to-day  there  were  257,102. 
Wages  paid  amounted  to  about  ^"14.000,000.  to- 
day they  were  nearer  ;^2o, 000.000.  The  value  of 
lands  and  buildings  was  ;^23.ooo.ooo,  to-day  it 
was  about  _;^2  7,ooo,ooo.  The  value  of  plant  and 
machinery  had  increased  from  ;^i  8, 500,000  to 
^^26.000, 000.  Raw  material  used  l)efore  Federa- 
tion was  valued  at  ^41,000,000,  now  it  was  valued 
at  over  ^62,500.000.  The  value  of  the  output  was 
.set  down  at  ^£^70.000.000.  whih-  :o-dav  its  \alue 
was  over  ^100.000,000. 

A  novel  immiiiraticn  scheme  carried 
A  Novel  ,^^,^    iirivatelv    bv    Mr.    Kidman,    of 

Immigration        ,,     ^\      .       ■  ,•  •  ,  ^  .• 

Scheme.  South    Australia,    a     large     staticn- 

owner,  has  l)een  so  successful  that 
it  mav  well  inspire  others  who  exi)erience  l(x:al 
Labour  difficulties,  and  who  find  themselves  ham- 
f)ered  bv  the  States'  and  Federal  novel  immij^ra- 
tion  methods,  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Mr.  Kidman, 
when  in  London,  was  approached  by  se\eral 
'bus  drivers,  and  he  agreed  to  pay  their  pas- 
sages to  Australia  on  condition  that  they  re- 
imbursed    him     sraduallv.       He     made     no     auree- 
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ment  with  them,   but  promised   to  fuKl   them   work 
if  they  could  get  it  nowhere  else.      In  spite  of  his 
financial  assistance,   they   were  free  to  work   where 
they    i>leased.       Mr.     Ki<lmaii    brought    out    about 
thirty  men  and  women,  but  is  so  satisfied  with  his 
venture  that  he  states  his  int«riition  r>f  bringing  cwit 
more.      They    have   given    him    the    greatest    satis- 
faction on  his  stations.     Pos.siblv  they  have  not  yet 
grown   accustomed    to    some    olgectionable     labour 
dodges,   and   give  the   greatest    [Kissible   return    for 
their  money.      At  any   rate.   Australia  can  stand  a 
leavening  the  Ivst  <»f  the  laUnir  conditions  from  the 
f.M   land.      Mr.    Kidman's  example  might   well   be 
owed  by  other  large  employers  of  labour.     The 
>s  of  man  who  would  come  out  under  the.se  condi- 
is  would  l)e  vastly  l)etter  than  imi)ecunious  immi- 
tnts. 

The  establishment  of  a  solar  oKser- 
A  Solar  vatory  in  Australia  ought  not  much 

Observatory,  longer  to  remain  in  abeyance  now 
that  the  Government  has  stated  the 
-ition  it  is  willing  to  assume  in  the  matter.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  rost  of  e«juipping  such  an 
observatory  would  cost  X»o»o°°-  If  ^^^*'  fc|uipment 
can  !«  carried  out.  the  Federal  Government  will 
bear  the  yearly  cost  of  maintenance,  estimated  at 
j^i500.  The  establishment  of  such  an  observatory 
is  of  world-wide  imi)ortance,  for  there  is  at  present 
a  huge  gap  in  the  earth's  girth  where  the  sun  is 
not  unil«-r  observation  for  .several  hours  a  day.  A 
work  of  this  kind  ought  to  apj^eal  strongly  to 
wealthy  men.  The  que.stion  is  not  without  local 
interest,  for  it  would  help  to  ix.>rfect  our  know- 
ledge of  metef>rology  as  it  affects  .Australia.  A  gift 
to  make  i)ossible  aii  institution  of  this  kind  would 
be  a  truly  munificent  one,  and  of  far  more  value  to 
the  country  than  many  of  those  that  have  l>een  given 
for  other  .and  less  valuable  purposes. 

Politicians  all  over  the  Common- 
Quccnslnnd  8  we.dth  i»ricked  up  their  ears  at  an 
Surprise.  .mnounctment  that  the  Queen.sland 
Parliament  had  carrie<l  a  re.solu- 
■  '>n  aflfirming  tliat  the  leader  of  the  Oppo.sifion 
»hould  l)e  paid  jC'<^o  a  year,  in  addition  to  th«- 
;^300  paid  to  all  mi-mlters.  For  once,  it  is  to  Ik- 
prt-sumed,  Inith  sections  of  llx-  House  were  in  p<'r 
fi\'t  agre«"ment.  It  is  urged  that  th<'  leader  has  so 
nuK-h  to  do  that  it  is  impo.ssiblr  to  do  any  jjrivate 
busitK-ss.  Federal  memlK'rs  jumi>ed  at  once  to  the 
innovatioji  pnijHJsed  by  {^)ueens!and,  so  much  so  in- 
(Uvd  that  some  .action  may  l»e  taken  when  the  new 
Parliament  m^t-ts.  It  is  .said  that  Mr.  Fisher  leans 
to  the  idea  of  a  sei'retary  l«eing  grant<'d  to  the  lea<ler 
of  the  Opj»osition.  This  is  a  much  U'tter  idea 
than  the  otlier.  and  is  nK»fe  likelv  to  eventuate. 
One  can  understand  the  neces.sity  of  such  a  privi- 
lege in  connection  with  tlie  Federal  Parliaments,  but 
it  is  hardly  mvessary  in  the  Sta'e  Houses,  where,  as 
we  have  pointed  out.  duties  are  on  the  tiecrease 
r.ither  than  inrre.is*-. 


State  Parliaments  are  preternatural - 
State  ly  quiet.    Whether  it  is  that  members. 

Politics.  are  anxious  to  slide  into  the  quiet  of 
recess  in  safety,  or  that  there  is 
little  of  local  interest,  rt-cords'are  bare  and  unin- 
teresting. Of  course  this  is  a  natural  result  of 
Federation,  but  each  year  any  interest  In^yond  pure- 
ly local  IxKTomes  less.  .Spheres  are  dwindhng,  and 
the  inevitable  result  must  be  a  curtailing  of  the 
functions  of  State  Parliinvnts.  None  of  them  as 
yet  .seem  to  have  the  rour.ige  to  grip  the  situation 
and  move  in  the  direction  of  simi»ler  methods  of 
procedure,  but  the  constantly  reducing  sjthere  of  in- 
fliience  that  the  close  .^f  each  session  bruigs  must 
of  necessitv  hasten  the  day  when  St.ite  Parliaments 
will  l)ecom'e  more  what  they  should  be.  State  Coun- 
cils without  the  frill  and  formality  of  the  present 

]>  iri;   .111. -tits 

It  is  not  often  that  a  State  with 
Quctnslanas  .m  exiK-nditure  far  bevond  the  esti- 
Prosperity.  mate  is  still  able  to  reix)rt  a  sur 
plus,  but  Queensland  is  in  that 
happy  position.  Fxi^nditure  for  the  past  year 
has  l)een  ;£"  165.800  altove  the  estimate,  but  so  buoy- 
ant has  the  revenue  Inrn  that  the  Treasurer  has 
been  able  to  report  a  surplus  of  ^£^994°-  By  a 
wise  provision  of  Parliament  all  such  surpluses  go 
to  the  Public  Debt  Redu-tion  Fund-  C>»eenslan«l  is 
ju.st  noA-  in  an  exceedingly  enviable  position.  Her 
development  is  going  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Her  vast  areas  exteiul  wide-open  arms  to  settlers. 
People  of  the  pioneer  stamp  are  turning  their  eves 
thirher.  The  State  possesses  possibilities  and  oppor 
tunities  that  have  alread\  i)assed  away  from  .some  of 
the  others.  And  now  that  the  Parliament  is  divided 
into  two  parties,  there  is  more  iK>ssibility  of  progres- 
sive legislation  l)eing  carried  out  than  when  it  wa 
ho|K'lessly  rent  by  many  divisions.  Queensland ■^ 
prosjK-cts  of  .steady  progress  are  brighter  than  they 
have  l)een  for  a  good  while. 

The  series  of  addresses  on  Chris- 
Soda!  tianitv  and  Social  Prol)lcms  which 
Reform.  wm-  di-livered  at  St.  Pauls  Cathe- 
dral during  Augu.st  and  September, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  (Questions'  Com- 
mittee of  the  Di<icesan  Synod,  have  been  published 
in  l)Ook  form.  This  series  of  addresses  was  a  very 
serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  to  do  .something  t<  wards  the  solution  of  many 
of  the  s«K-i.»I  problems  that  confr(»nt  us,  and  is 
really  th«-  first  ooneert<-d  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  Knglanii  in  .Australia  to  grapple  with 
them.  The  extent  of  the  interest  manifested  is  evi- 
dent from  the  wide  range  of  subjects  discussed,  viz.. 
The  Church  as  patriot,  as  employer  or  shareholder, 
as  employe,  as  consumer,  in  relation  to  .sports  anrl 
gambling,  as  temperance  feformer,  and  to  home  and 
familv  life. 


By  pemiisswn  oj  tite  proprietors  oj  "  Punch." \ 


Guides  to  Truth. 


WHAT   ARE   WE   TO    EXPECT? 


.Parii. 


KiuJderadaUch.'\ 

Cook's  Pleasure  Tours -The  Latest  Programme 


CLEMENCtAU    {rut  of  icork)  :    "Ci 
business  anyway 


DR.     FRHDERIC     A.     COOK. 

The  First   Man  to  re*ch  the  North  Pole. 


Suspense. 


LONDON,  October  ist,  1909. 
A  curious  feeling  of  unreality  per- 
vaded the  air  all  September.  To 
read  the  newspapers  it  might  be 
imagined  that  we  were  Hearing  the 
rapids  and  were  about  to  shoot  Niagara.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  went  down  to  (ilasgow  and  made  a  speech  full 
of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  For  after 
anathematising  the  Budget  and  its  authors,  and  curs- 
ing it  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  when  it  came  to 
the  vital  point  he  prevaricated,  equivocated,  and  sat 
down  without  telling  anyone  what  he  thought  ought  to 
be  done.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said,  a  "  soft- 
nosed  torpedo,"  very  like  the  real  thing,  but  with  the 
bursting  charge  left  out.  After  a  reply  by  Mr.  Asquith 
Mr.  Balfour  made  what  his  admirers  described  as  the 
speech  of  his  life  at  Bingley  Hall.  But  his  speech 
was  only  one  degree  less 
of  a  soft-nosed  torpedo 
than  Lord  Rosebcry's. 
Both  rang  the  changes 
upon  the  alternatives  of 
Socialism  and  Tarift'  Re- 
form ;  neither  of  them 
told  us  what  was  the 
TariflF  Reform  they  had 
in  view';  and  both  of 
them  left  us  very  much 
where  we  were  before. 
We  knew  they  did  not 
like  the  Budget ;  we  do 
not  know  even  now 
whether  they  hate  it 
enough  to  give  the  Lords 
the  w^ord  of  command 
to  kill  it.  Like  the  poor 
cat  i'  the  adage,  they 
let  "  /  dare  not  wait  upon 
/  would."  And  so  there 
we  are  1     As  we  were. 


Mr.  Chamberlain. 


Dubious  Advice. 
Lord  R0SEBKRV(tn  Lonl  Lansilownc)  :  "Ought  you  to  ven- 
ture out?  Of  course  you  dill,  it's  your  duty  to.  .•\s  to  whetht-r 
it's  quite  safe  I  won't  advise  you.  All  I  know  is  that  those 
who  want  to  see  you  drowned  would  like  to  see  you  try  it.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  think  over  it  for  a  fortnight  or  so." 


Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread,  and  what  no  responsible 
leader  of  a  British  political  party 
dare  advise  has  been  demanded 
by  the  septuagenarian  invalid  who,  from  his  retreat 
at  Highbury,  has  issued  a  word  of  command  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  No  one  hated  the  House  of  Lords 
more  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  younger  days. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  surviving  rancour  subconsciously 
working  in  him  which  led  him  to  write  the  letter  10 
Mr.  Balfour's  Bingley  Hall  meeting  demanding  that 
the  Lords  should  throw  out  the  Tudget.  No  course 
could  be  so  fatal  to  the  Upper  House.  But 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  always  been  the  evil  genius  of 
every  cause  which  he  espoused.  He  wrecked  the 
Liberal  Party,  he  ruined  the  Unionist  Party,  he 
nearly  wrecked  the  Empire  in  South  Africa.  It  would 
be  an  appropriate  crown- 
ing of  his  career  if  he 
were  to  launch  the  House 
of  Lords  into  a  revolu- 
tionary contest  in  which 
the  aristocratic  pot  will 
be  smashed  to  flinders 
by  the  democratic  kettle. 
But  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  in  the  Peers 
is  too  strong  to  allow 
them  to  follow  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  lead  over 
the  precipice. 


Poor  lo  when 

Garvin      she  was  con- 

the  ,  .    • 

Gadfly,      verted  into  a 

heifer  by 
jealous  Juno  as  a  penalty 
for  attracting  the  atten- 
tions   of  Zeus  was   pur- 
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.(  tHitiiHitrr  C.nr.'/t.j 

An  Unsavoury  Mess. 

Waitkr  (Mr.  Chaplin)  :  "  \  cry  x.rry,  sir  ;  it's  the  cook  has 
•  tfjoittn  to  scfVc  it  lip  will)  Colonial  Preference  sauce. 
I  hat's  linw  it  is  you  smell  it,  sir.'' 

.Mr.    John    lU  I.I    :    •■  .S.Uhr    nr    II..    vaiiii.   it    isiil    fil    In   ral. 
lake  il  away  : 

lied  hv  a  gadtiy,  \viii<  n  (iruvf   ikt  iiiaiiiv  an  over  the 

u)rld  by  its  persistent  and  relentless  sting.     Such  a 

idfly  the  I'nionist  Tarty  ixjssesses  in  Mr.  T.  L.  Garvin, 

I)icf  leader-writer  of  the  Dai/y  Telef;,raph  and  editor 

<•!  the  Obsentr.     It  is    splendid  to   see  him  stinging 

his  hovine  victim  to  madness.     He  does  it   with  such 

vi^iour,  such  zeal.      He   is   absolutely   carried    away 

with    the  fury    of    the    task.       Hingley     Hall      full 

I  if    Birmingham     ciii/ens     gives     him    a     kind    of 

vertigo.     He  com|>ares  it  to  an    Apocalyptic  vision, 

md   taves   like   one  demented  in  dithyrambic    and 

clirious  prose.     In  all  the  Unionist   Parly   there  is 

1(1  on«'  like  him.     Subtract  Chainb-'Hain  and  (larvin 

om  the  Tariff"  Reform  movement  and  it  would  col- 

i.ipse,  as  did  the  airship  RirpubUqtu  when  a    broken 

projx'llcr  ripped    its    side.     Chamberlain   is   fiors  dt 

.mini/,   but    Garvin     the    Gadfly    was    never    more 

1'  live.     He  stings  and   he  stings  and  he  stings,  and 

ill  the  fighting  men  on  the    Radical   side   hold  their 

■  rtrath  with  a  fearful  joy  as  they  see  him  driving  his 

luckless  hciftT  into  the  abyss 

It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that 

The  Gi«o  the  Radical  Socialist  I^lwur  Party 

tho  RadicaJi.       should  fear  even  to  ho|)e  that  the 

Gadfly    will    succeed    in    slinging 

the  Peers  on  to  reject  the  Budget.     It  seems  so  much 

too  good  to  be   possibly  true  in  such  an  im|)crfect 

world  as  this.     Kvcr  since    the    present   Parliament 

vas  elected  the  Peers  have  checked  antl  baffled  the 

i  iberal  ( iovcrnmrnt  at  every  turn.     They  wrecked 

the  Kducati'^     '' "     •'vy  knifc<l  the  Licensing  Bill  ; 


they  rejected  or  mutilated  every  measure  of  reform 
that  in  any  way  trenched  upon  "  proputty,  proputty, 
proputty."       And    although    in    taking    this    course 
they     went     far     beyond     what     any      House     of 
Lords    had    dared    to     do     for     the    last    seventy 
years,    the    Liberals     could     do     nothing.       They 
had    to    grin    and    bear    it    as    best    they    could. 
!  !icrc  was  no  fierce  agitation  in  the  country  against 
Peers.     Sir  H.  Campbell- Kannerman's  proposal 
restrict   the  veto    fell  flat.     The  Lords  held  the 
iiip-hand,  and  the  by-elections  showed  that,  on  th 
•iole,  the  constituen<  ies  were  not  ill-pleased  that  a 
)uld  be  so.     If  they   pass  the   Budget,  and  then 
uiopt  an  obstructive  course,  it  is  evident  they  could 
force  a  dissolution  next  Session  in  which  the  Liberal 
Govcrimient  might  disapix;ar.     Their  position  sceincr! 
impregnable,  and  their  assailants  were    naturally  ver 
glum,  when  suddenly  it  is  announced  that   they  ar 
going  to  come  down  from  these  heights  and  challen^:' 
a  battle  in   the  plain   where  they 'are  certain  to  !• 
defeated.      Is  it  not  indeed  too  good  news  to   1 
true? 

It  is  indeed  too  good  news  to  1 

Quos  Deus  tru<-,  and  can  only  be  consider< . 

vuit  perdere         as  possible  on  the  hyjx)lhesis  tli.: 

the  just   gods   have  at    long   la~ 

lost  patience  with  the  I'eers,  and  that  they  are  givi 

over   to   destruction.     Certainly,   if  they    reject   th' 

Budget  their  action  can  only  be  explained  by  th. 


Sticking  Together 
Thr  fichatrs  on  the  Budget  have  shown  that  .Mr.  Balfour  ar 
the  Tory  Party  arc  tightly  linked   up  with   the   Dukes   and  th 
Hrcwcrs. 
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old  adage,  "  whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first 
make  mad."  That  was  a  heathen  saying,  but  there  is 
something  very  hlce  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  When 
King  Ahab  was  discussing  whether  or  not  he  would 
go  up  to  battle  with  the  Syrians  at  Ramoth-gilead, 
he  was  urged  thereto  by  all  the  Garvins  and 
Chamberlains  of  the  time.  But  Micaiah,  the 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  the  seer  whose  eye  pierced 
through  the  veil  into  reahties  of  things,  revealed  the 
secret  of  their  unanimity  : — 

The  Lord  said,  Who  sliall  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may  go 
up  and  fall  at  Ramoth-gilead?'  And  there  came  forth  a 
spirit  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  will  persuade 
him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Wherewith  ?  And 
1'     said,    I    will  go  forth,  and   I   will    be   a   lying  spirit  in  the 

>uih  of  all  his  prophets.  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  persuade 
iiu  and  prevail  also.     Gd  forth  and  do  so. 

And  he  went  forth  and  did  so.  And  Ahab  was 
smitten  in  battle  so  that  he  died,  and  all  Israel  was 
scattered  upon  the  hills  as  sheep  that  have  not  a 
shepherd.  The  Peers  can  have  their  Ramoth- 
gilead  if  they  wish  it.  It  lies  right  ahead,  and  is 
called  an  appeal  to  the  country  as  to  whether  or  not 


the  Peers   shall  be  allowed   to  interfere   in  finance, 
liiit  our  Ahab  will  flinch  in  time. 

The  Conservatives  in  the  House 
Pity  the  •'jf   Commons    wasted    months    in 

Poor  Landlords  I  opposing  the  laml  clauses  in  the 
Budget,  only  to  wake  up  at  the 
end  to  the  horrifying  discovery  that  their  own  con- 
stitiients  were  in  favour  of  drastic  land  law  reform. 
Now  their  confusion  is  complete,  for  the  ablest 
e.xponent  of  the  Tariff  Reformers,  Mr.  J.  Ellis 
Barker,  backed  up  by  the  Daily  Mail,  proclaims 
that  the  one  thing  needful  to  defeat  the  Liberals 
is  to  go  even  further  in  the  direction  of  Land 
Reform  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  "  Death  to 
the  Dukes  1 "  is  not  e.xactly  the  new  Tariff  Reform 
formula,  but  it  is  practically  the  same  thing.  For 
Mr.  Ellis  Barker,  sheltering  himself  behind  the 
ambiguous  utterances  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord 
Rosebery,  declares  war  to  the  knife  against  the  large 
estates  without  which  Dukedoms  perish.  The  follow- 
ing figures  from  the  only  available  Government 
return  show  how  fatal  a  social  and  political  revolution 


By  pcrmi 


of  the  propruto^s  of  "  Punch."] 


The  Tactician. 


The  Butget  B<>y  :  "  But  supposing  he  wants  to  eat  me  up".'  " 

Uncle  .Asquitii  :  "  It'll  be  the  greatest  mistake  he  ever  made  in  hi>  life.     I've  only  l^een  w.-iiting  for  a  really  good  txcusc 
to  destroy  him." 
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The    Rhvihw   ui-    Rmviews. 


The  Vulture  Again. 

I/)RD  RosKUHRV  :   "  Ma  on'^cicnce  :     It's  a  Vulture  !  " 
(l/>r<l  R<»v:J>crr  in  his  r,l.ns^'f>vv  speech,  referring  to  the  Death 
I)utii-^,   'If^  rilx?<i  the   Stair  .is   "  waiiinK  ''^^c  a  Vulture   or  a 
camp  follnwiT  to  sec  if  the  'Icccascl  li  I'l  l>-i'   '"v  .-fi.-.  i^  !...(,;.,,! 
them.") 

would  be  accomplished  if  Mr.  ICUis   Ij.irkcr  and    the 
Dnily  Mail  and    the    Tariff    Reformers    had    Uieir 


I  iic  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  contains  nearly  78,000,000 

."  i<<>  (if  tan<i  and  water.     Of  that   space  over  52,000,000  acres 

were  ihown  l»y  this  return  to  l)e  in  thi-  haiuUof  men  who  owne*! 

more  than  1,000  acres  each.     It  is  still  worth  while  fiiviny  the 

'    tires  relating  to  owners  of  over  1,000  acres  :  — 

No.  of 

»uch  owncii. 

En^jland  and  Walr^,  ..     5,408     . 

Scotland  '.758 

If  eland  3,745 


.Veres 
they  own. 
18,605,528 
17.584,828 
i5.8o2,7,?9 


10,911  52,083,095 

of  the  48,000.000  acre*  of  cultivate*!  land   in   the  Lnited 

■  ' '       ■'    ■    ■ '  •'•'-  -100  .ncres  were  held  by  525  peers. 

-rssions  in  forests  and  woods  i" 
The  lan<lc<l  jM>sMH}<iions  s<.alcil 


Dukes 

MaiqucMct 

KarU 

Viscounts 

liaoKis 


Some  Facu 

and  I 

Figures. 


.     142,000  acres  each 
47.500 
30,000        „ 
« 5.000 
14.000        „ 

1  am  loall»  to  discuss  iljc  chances 
of  a  coml»al  which   will  not  Lake 
place,  but  as  there  may  be  a  dis- 
solution   next    year — not    on    the 
Budget   -it   is   worth   while  callmg    attention  to  one 
other  very  renuirkai)le  fact.     The  first  is,  that  although 
the  (iovernment  has  been  four  years  in   oftice  there 
hrts  not  been  a  single  deserter  from  its   ranks.     The 
'inet  has  held  together  like  wax.      The  second  fact 
;hat,  despite  all   the  uproar  that  has  l)een    made 
alioui   the  Socialistic   revolutionary  character  of  the 
Hudget,  only  two  or   three   members  of  the   Li)>eral 


majority  have  faltered  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule  are — Sir 
Robert  I'crks,  Mr.  Hoiiomley  and  Mr.  Harold  Cox. 
Thirdly,  that  although  the  Lib.-Lab.-Socialist  majority 
is  com|)Osite  and  not  homogeneous,  it  is  more  of  a  unit 
to-day  than  it  was  when  rarliament  met ;  and,  fourthly, 
despite  the  disapjX)intment  over  the  postponement  of 
Home  Rule  and  the  strain  over  education,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  Liberal 
Parly  are  as  good  as  they  have  ever  been.  On  the 
other  side,  confusion  is  still  confoundeil.  Tariff 
Reformers  still  shrink  from  explaining  what  Tariff 
Reform  is.  The  C)p|X)sition  has  thrown  up  no  great 
personality.  .Mr.  lialfour  still  reigns  alone,  surrounded 
by  second-class  clerks.  Despite  the  by-elections,  the 
I,il>eral  majority  remains  practically  intact: — 


iTviovrsT*; 


Englanil 
Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 


As  the  Celtic  fringe  will  vote  straight  whatever 
happens,  the  Unionists  must  win  nearly  two  hundred 
seats  in  England  before  they  can  secure  a  small 
majority. 


Fitted  at  Last. 


Mr.  fiCAi  i.in  : 

it  will  make  .1  )M  r(c< 
.Mr.  Hai  |..i  k  : 


'  Vou'll  nrvi 
\  suit  (or  !li. 
Till  -nuic  I  I 


r  regret  ileciding  on  that, 

country." 

■•|>c  su." 
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Accepting  the  Situation. 

TllF.  Duke:  "  Ves,  Mr.  r.ull,  it  is  quite  true— I  have 
already  cut  down  my  expenditure  on— er— charities  and 
subscriptions." 

Mr.  Bri.L  :  "Well,  your  Crace,  that  is  interesting.  It 
shows  that  you  know  the  liudgel  is  going  to  pass,  and  that 
it's  not  true  that  you  are  going  to  vote  against  it  in  the  Lords." 


The 


It    is    rather   odd    that  when   the 

,  ,  ^  ,     _,  militant    wing   of  the  Tariff  Re- 

Ipish  Land  .  ... 

Bill.  formers  are  mvoking  the  memory 

of  Stein  in  order  to  justify  the 
compulsory  breaking  up  of  large  estates  in  England 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  the*  people  on  the  land, 
that  their  spokesmen  in  the  House  of  Lords  should 
be  bent  upon  mutilating  into  inefificiency  the  Bill 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  conversion 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  into  freeholders.  That 
such  a  Bill  should  Ije  needed  is  due  entirely 
to  the  miscalculations  of  the  late  Unionist  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Wyndham  blundered  in  almost  every 
particular  in  his  Land  Act,  He  said  the  transforma- 
tion could  be  effected  for  ^^i 00,000,000,  that  the 
money  could  be  raised  by  issuing  2 1  per  cent,  stock 
at  par,  and  that  not  more  than  five  millions  a  year 
would  be  needed.  E.vperience  proves  that  it  will  cost 
;j^i  80,000,000,  that  2 1  per  cent,  stock  can  only  be 
issued  at  88,  and  that  seven  or  eight  millions  are 
wanted  every  yeir.  To  make  good  the  miscalcula- 
tion the  Government  now  ask  the  British  taxpayer  to 
provide  a  sum  of  ;^'3o,ooo,ooo,  and  in  return  for  this 
outlay  they  ask  the  tenants  to  pay  a  little  more  and 
the  landlords  to  accept  a  little  less.  Where  a  land- 
lord refuses  to  sell  land  that  is  urgently  needed,  com- 
pulsion is  to  be  applied.  Hence  the  outcry  about 
predatory  Socialism.  But,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
pointed  out, 

the  scheme  was  this.      If  the  llstates  Commissioners  desired  to 
acquire  a  piece  of   lantl   for   ri;i<ons  which   were  suHicient,  then 


they  made  a  fixed  offer.  If  it  was  accepted,  well  and  good  ;  if 
not,  then  the  value  was  fixe<l  hy  the  Judicial  Connnissioner, 
with  t«o  a.ssessors.  That  was  the  terrible  evil  which  prompted 
the  oratory  of  Lord  Curzon  ;  that  was  the  robbery,  c.^Hfiscalion, 
and  appropriati(jn  of  wliich  the  {Jovernment  were  accused. 

Another  measure  which  the  House 

Townmnnlng       '^'J^     ^'^''^^     ^^'     ""'^"^'^     ^vas     the 
Bin.  1  f^\\n  Plannmg  and  Housing  Bill. 

This  measure,  which  was  welcomed 
i)y  Lord  .St.  Aldwyn  on  the  .second  reading  as  one  to 
\vhi(  h  no  one  could  object,  has  been  mangled  by  the 
Peers.  Their  amendments  were  aimed  at  the  provision 
made  to  simplify  and  cheapen  the  compuLsory  acquisi- 
tion of  property  required  by  the  local  authorities  for 
miproving  the  housing  of  the  people.  The  Govern- 
ment proposed  that  this  right  to  acquire  land 
should  be  "  by  means  of  an  order  submitted-  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  confirmed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  accordance  with  the  first 
schedule  to  this  Act."  The  Opposition  insisted  on 
inserting  guarantees  and  safeguards  limiting  the  power 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  increasing  the 
cost  of  transfer.  The  Government  protested  in  vain. 
The  Peers  by  120  to  30  votes  mutilated  the  Bill. 
A  further  mutilation  was  made  by  119  to  31  in  order 
to  give  a  landlord  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  County 
Court  when  he  is  ordered  to  repair  his  slum  properly. 
Always  and  everywhere  the  Lords  look  after  the 
property  of  the  landlord,  no  matter  what  comes. of 
the  health  of  the  people.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  that 
they  should  put  themselves  en  k'idetue  in  this  fashion 
before  the  General  Election,  which  will  clip  their  claws 
and  draw  their  teeth  for  ever. 

The  German  Government,  finding 
^^^  and"'^"  ^'^^^  ^'^^  British  Government  was 
British  Navies.  neither  to  be  bluffed  nor  cajoled 
into  the  abandonment  of  its  naval 
supremacy,  has  changed  its  tactics.  If  we  had  not 
ordered  the  eight  Breadnous;hfi  it  would  have  been 
otherwise.  But  now,  as  the  Germans  see  that  we 
are  really  determined  to  keep  up  our  end  of  the 
stick,  they  are  are  making  overtures  as  to  whether 
this  breakneck  competition  can  be  slowed  up. 
This  is  good.  We  shall,  of  course,  be  only  too 
delighted  to  slow  up  if  they  do.  But  anything  more 
dangerous  than  to  treat  the  Germjin  feelers  as  any- 
thing more  than  feelers  c*tn  hardly  be  imagined. 
\Vhen  Germany  tables  a  clear  and  definite  pro|>osition 
we  shall  be  ready  to  consider  it.  Until  then  we  shall 
go  on  sawing  wood,  as  the  Yankees  say,  or,  in  other 
words,  laying  down  two  keels  for  the  German  one. 
I    notice    elsewhere    a    very    remarkable    article    by 
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M.  Smtos  Dumont  flyings  on  the  "  Demoiselle." 
\f.  Santos  Dumont.  who  made  the   first   officially  recognised 
ill,  is  nyiin   coininj,'   to  the  front  in  the  flying  world  with  a 
y  sniall  and  graceful  machine.     It  costs   less  than  jTzoo  and 
ic  smallest  flying  machine  in  use. 

Professor  Dflbruck,  Prof(.-ssor  of  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hcrlin,  friend  of  IVince  Bulow,  and  a 
tlioroughly  comix;tent  exponent  of  German  feeling. 
He  says  (luiie  frankly  that  Germany  is  building  her 
fleet  to  keep  Kngland  in  check.  Without  a  powerful 
Genn.in  fleet  as  the  jxjtential  ally  of  any  of  our 
enemies,  England  would  dominate  the  world.  In 
thirty  years  the  planet  would  be  all  English.  And 
who  knows  but  that  we  might  to-morrow  take  Arabia  ? 
I'his  is  midsumnjer  madness.  We  would  not  take 
Arabia  if  its  title-dee<ls  were  offered  us  on  a  silver 
salver.  Hut  it  is  well  to  have  it  thus  frankly  admitted 
that  the  object  of  the  German  fleer  is  to  keep  John 
Bull  within  bounds. 

U'hen  wc  are  wa.sting  millions  in 
New  Factors        building     ironclads,    mankind     is 
tn  War.            steadily  pushing   forward  the  per- 
fection  of  inventions  which    will 
make   b.ittlcships   as   obsolete   as  bows  and  arrows. 
I-i.sl  month  witnessed  a  steady  advance  in  the  art  of 
aerial  navigation.    Two  distinguished  French  aviators 
perished,    an«l    four  French    navigators    were    killed 
by  the   collapse   of    the  airship  Ripublt,]ue,  one    of 
whose    pro|),llers  broke  and  tore  open  the   gas-bag 
u|)on    whirh     it     d.'ixnrled    for    safety.        On    the 
"»'>^'^  •'•""'     ^'^     ''"'-    '-■     •'■ r-roving  day  by 


day  the  ease  and  safety  with  which  his  modification  of 
the  Wright  aeroplane  can  be  navigated,  and  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  the  great  flight  from  London 
to  Manchester.  M.  Bolotoff's  "  Giant  "  triplane  with 
its  I  GO  h.-p.  motor  is  ready  for  trial.  The  Wright 
brothers  have  been  making  more  marvellous  flights. 
The  aviation  week  at  Berlin  was  not  very  successful, 
but  it  seems  as  if  aviation  weeks  will  soon  become  as 
numerous  as  race  meetings.  While  the  conquest  of 
the  air  proceeds  apace  other  schemes  are  on  foot 
which,  by  the  utilisation  of  the  ether,  may  render  the 
use  of  explosives  imjwssible.  Whether  we  shall 
transfer  war  into  the  air  or  go  back  to  bows  an(i 
arrows  is  at  present  uncertain.  All  that  is  clear  is 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  changes,  and  that  the 
art  of  war  may  ere  long  be  revolutionised  out  of 
existence. 

I  devote  so  much  space  elsewhere 
The  Discovery       j^  an  account  of  Dr.  Cook's  dis- 

01  • 

the  North  Pole.      <  ovcr\  of  the  North  Pole  that  it 
is  unnecessary    here    to   do  more 
than   refer  briefly  to  the  controversy  that  has  sprung 
up  between  Dr.  Cook  and  Captain  Peary.     Both  men 
probably  reached  the  Pole,  but  Dr.  Cook,  having  got 
there  first,  can  afford  to  be  generous,  and  he  admits 
the  claim  of  Captain    Peary    to   have    reached    the 
Pole  twelve   months   later.     The   controversy   rages 
hotly     in     America.       In      England      the      feeling 
is    one    of    i)rofound     thankfulness    that    both    the 
rivals  are  Americans.     Had  either  of  them  been  an 
Englishman  the  good  relations  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  English-speaking  race  would  have  been  severely 
strained.     There  is  an  element  of  the  comic  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.    Whitney,   who  was  expected   to  bring 
Cook's  instruments,  left   them  behind,  believing  that 
it  would  be    easy   to    buy   new    instruments   in  New 
York,  and  that  the   packages  containing  Dr.   Cook's 
observations    were    rcfuscil     transport     by    Captain 
Peary  lest  they  might  substantiate    his  rival's  claim 
to  have  beaten  him  in  the  race. to  the  Pole.     Captain 
Peary  behaved   in   the  same  churlish  way  to  Captain 
Sverdrup.     Both    men   will    probably    net   a    golden 
harvest  by  their  books.     Dr.  Cook,  besides  the  ^600 
p;iid   for  his  first   letter,  has  taken  /•5.000  from  the 
New  York  IlcraU  for  the  serial  rights  to  the  publica- 
tion   of  his    narative.       As    there    is    nothing    like 
competition   for   stimulating   business.  Dr.  Cook  and 
Captain     Peary    will     proi)ably    find     their     rivalry 
materially    increa.ses   their    pro.spe.  tive    earnings    as 
bookmakers  and  lecturers. 
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Mr.  Harriman- 


When  I  was  in  America  two  years 
ago  the  three  most  powerful  men 
in  the  States  were  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
Mr.  Hearst,  and  Mr.  Harriman. 
I  saw  them  all  three,  and  little  thought  that  in  so 
short  a  time  the  third  of  the  trio  would  have  passed 
over.  Mr,  Roosevelt  is  enjoying  himself  in  Africa, 
so  that  Mr.  Hearst  alone  remains  in  possession  of 
.  the  field.  Mr.  Harriman,  as  I  found  him,  was  a 
simple,  straightforward,  unassuming  man,  who  talked 
very  frankly  concerning  his  feud  with  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
but  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  singularly  free  both 
from  rancour  and  from  arrogance.  No  man  so  nearly 
approached  the  position  of  an  emperor  in  the  United 
States.  His  empire  over  the  railway  system  was 
phenomenal  and  unprecedented — as  wonderful  in  its 
way  as  the  Empire  of  the  first  Napoleon.  His  nerve 
in  bearing  up  during  the  last  months  of  his  fatal 
illness  was  heroic,  and  I  know  no  multi-millionaire 
with  anything  approaching  to  his  power  who  seems  to 
have  left  so  few  enemies.  He  left  everything  to 
his  wife,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Mrs. 
Harriman  will  venture  to  wield  her  husband's  sceptre. 
There  is  an  admirable  character  sketch  of  Mr. 
Harriman  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Lanier  in  the  American 
Review  of  Raneivs  for  October. 

Mr.    Harriman   was   President   of 
Mr.  Harriman's      the  Union   Pacific   Railroad,  and 
Successor.  thereby  the  master  of  motion  over 

25,000  miles  of  main  track;  his 
voice  was  heeded  over  50,000  more — the  admiral 
of  great  steamers  along  54,000  miles  of  sea- 
path,  the  trustee  of  stocks  and  bonds  priced 
at  400,000,000  dols.,  and  of  150,000,000  dols. 
cash,  levers  to  swing  the  money  markets  of  the 
nation  as  well.  He  was  really  three  different 
things — the  absolute,  though  sometimes  unofficial, 
manager  of  certain  miles  of  railroads  and  steamboat 
lines  ;  second,  a  looming  influence  in  certain  other 
miles  of  road,  in  which  stock  was  held  by  the  Union 
Pacific  or  by  Mr.  Harriman  personally,  or,  which,  like 
the  Erie  and  Wabash,  had  borrowed  money  from  him 
in  time  of  need ;  and,  third,  he  was  a  money  power. 
Nobody  else  had  the  handling  of  anything  like 
474,664,240  dols.  stock  and  bonds,  together  with 
150,000,000  dols.  cash.  And  thus  he  was  a  director 
of  the  National  City  Bank,  the  largest  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  other  financial  institutions.  His 
empire  has  not  yet  been  torn  with  dissension  by 
rival  claimants  for  the  mastery  of  any  part  of  it.  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Lovett,  who  had  for  some  years  been  Mr. 
Harriman's  closest  business  adviser  and  who  was  vice- 


president  and  general  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  was  at  once  chosen  unanimously 
to  take  Mr.  Harriman's  place  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  rommittee  of  that  company,  and  also 
to  fill  a  like  position  in  the  management  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Lovett  is  a  Texan  who  has 
made  his  way  in  practical  railroading  and  in  railroad 
law  through  indomitable  force  of  character  and  native 
strength  of  intellect.  He  is  trusted  and  respected 
by  all  who  have  had  business  relations  with  him. 
His  emergence  to  a  great  position  in  the  public  eye 
is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  there  are  usually 
in  process  of  training  for  the  high  posts  of  responsi- 
bility men  who  have  not  been  found  wanting  when 
trusted  in  lesser  commands. 

The  terms   of  the  treaty   between 

China  Japan    and    China    regarding   the 

Agrees  with  Japan.   "  improvement  "    of   the    Antung- 

Mukden  Railroad  were  signed  in 

Peking  on  September  4th.     Since  the  points  agreefl 

upon  in  this  treaty  are  quite  likely  to  figure  a  great 

deal  in  the  news  from  the   Far  East  in  the  coming 

months  and  years,  we  give  them  rather  in  full.    China 

agrees  : — 

(i)  Not  to  construct  the  Hsinmintun-Fakumen  Railroad 
without  consultinij  Japan.  (2)  In  the  event  that  the  Kirin 
Railroad  be  extended  to  the  Korean  border  half  the  capital 
required  will  be  borrowed  from  Japan.  (3)  Japan  is  to  havc- 
the  right  to  work  the  mines  in  the  Fushun  and  Ventai  districts. 

(4)  Japan  will  construct  the  extension  of  the  Vinkow  Railroad. 

(5)  There  shall  be  joint  exploitation  of  the  mines  in  the  zones 
reached  by  the  Manchurian  and  Antung-Mukden  Railroad 
lines.  (6)  China  agrees  to  open  four  trade  marts  in  th- 
Chientao  district  between  Korea  and  .Manchuria  ;  the  Koreai 
living  therein  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Japan,  whii- 
those  residing  outside  the  marts  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  China,  except  that  Japan  shall  have  the  right  to  hold  court 
in  cases  calling  for  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty.  (7) 
China  agrees  that  Japan  move  the  station  of  the  South  Man- 
churian  Railroad  to  lilukden. 

Japan,  in  consideration  of  these  concessions,  agrees  :— 

(i)  To  recognise  Chinese  sovereignty  in  the  Chientao  district. 
(2)  Thai  the  terminus  of  the  Hsinniiniun  Railroad  be  the  Ciiv 
of  Mukden.  (3)  To  indemnify  the  owners  of  the  Fushun  and 
Ventai  mines. 

While  the  Japanese  decline  to  discuss  at  all  the 
question  of  the  demonstration  of  the  railroad  zones 
or  the  question  of  utilising  the  Antung-Mukden  line 
in  general  these  terms  are  understood  to  prevent  the 
Russian  monopoly  of  Manchurian  trade.  Whether 
or  not  the  monopoly  is  simply  to  be  transferred  to 
Japan  remains  to  be  seen. 

It   is  now    possible  to  make   the 

Still  Shortening     actual   journey    between    London 

Atlantic  Trip.       ^nd  New    York   well    within    five 

and  a  half  days.  If  the  new  ocean 
records  established  last  month  by  t'le  giant  Cunarders, 
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\fauretania  and  LusUania,  are  maintained,  the 
.iu.<(jtion  of  F'ishguard  instead  of  Livcr|jool  as  the 
British  termination  of  the  Cunard  route  will  save 
at  least  three  hours  on  the  transatlantic  trip 
at  its  preceding  "  best,"  The  .\/,iu tetania  matle  the 
first  trip  from  Fishguard  in  4  days,  1 1  hours,  and 
35  minutes  at  an  average  speed  of  25  87  knots,  con- 
suming more  than  a  thousand  tons  of  coal  a  day  on 
the  jjassage.  On  her  preccdini,'  eastward  mn  she 
made  the  first  call  at  Fishguard,  a  little  town  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Wales,  4  days,  14  hours,  and 
27  seconds  after  leaving  Sanely  Hook,  and  in  her 
second  eastward  trip  lowered  this  record  by  46 
minutes.  The  spxrcial  train  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  rushcti  the  jwssengcrs  to  London  across 
Wales  and  Kngland  in  4  hours  and  35  minutes. 
Through  express  trains  from  Fishguard  to  Dover  will 
soon  bring  Paris  and  New  York  within  the  five-day 
period. 

Our  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  address 

Unlvcpsiiy  Youth    which    I  delivered  to  the  annual 
Fcdormion  of  the    (Conference  of   Con/a  Frattrs   at 
World.  jhe  Hague  is  being  translated  into 

(Icrmanand  Hungarian.  If  any  student  wishes  to 
transl.ite  it  into  any  other  language  and  publish  it  in 
any  sha|)«-  or  form  he  has  my  hearty  benediction  and 
[K'rmission.  Meanwhile,  as  an  encouraging  indica- 
tion of  progress  in  the  right  direction,  I  rejoice  to 
print  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  -Mr. 
^^alter  A.   liercndsohn,  of  Kiel    University,    who  is 


translating  my  appeal  to  our  Universit>'  youth  for  the 
AkaJcmnche  Rundschau  of  l-f  ipzig.      He  writes  :  — 

I  hoix-  wc  may  have  your  sup|>«irl  for  our  aUcmpt  to  form  a 
Cominittec  for  the  prom«>tion  <>i  .1  more  general  camaraderie 
Ijciween  Er^nlish  and  German  Mulcnls.  The  task  of  this  Com- 
miitcc  will  Ik;,  jjrniraily,  to  intcrcNt  the  English  students  in  the 
ni.ittcr,  and  espcci.illy  lo  prepare  l>r  a  visit  of  (lerman  students 
in  Kngland  on  u  large  scite  for  the  next  stinuncr  holidays. 
This  can  \x  <lone  in  three  ways  :  first,  by  lessening  the  e)C|>ensc 
of  the  voyage  and  the  cost  of  living  in  Englan<l  for  the  German 
students ;  s«'condly,  by  proviiliiig  as  much  assistance  and 
sup|>ort  .as  j>ov.il)le  in  liu-ir  stuliis  ;  thirdly,  by  intnxlucing 
them  into  go»Ml  Knglish  soticiy  and  into  English  family  life. 
Of  course,  the  hospitality  and  th-  assistance  and  the  suppKort 
will  l»e  repaid,  perhaps  with  ini'i'->t,  when,  in  the  following 
year,  the  Knglish  students  come  I"  '  iermany.  Closer  relations 
iK-tween  English  and  German  university  life,  and  a  lasting 
friendship  Ijctween  English  and  Herman  students,  will  be  in 
the  long  run,  I  hope,  the  result  of  our  common  endeavours. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  sclierae  merits  the  hearty 
support  of  all  believers  in  the  International  World 
State.  1  api)cal  to  any  of  my  readers  who  are  in  a 
position  to  further  this  admirable  object  to  send  me 
their  names  and  addresses. 

London  last  month  had  a  notable 
visitor  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Drago, 
the  famous  Argentine  statesman, 
whose  name  is  immortalised  as 
the  author  of  the  Drago  doctrine  that  armed  force 
should  not  be  used  to  collect  money  claims,  which 
was  j)erhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  second 
Hague  Conference.  Dr.  Drago  came  to  England 
to  place  his  eldest  son  in  a  school  at  Cuck field. 
He   will    return  to  the  Argentine  before    Christmas. 


Dr.  DpftRo 

In 

London. 


1 


RrorcranisiMir   th*- 


Chinese  Army 


Officers   Listeninsf  to  Criticisms  of  Mannpuvrr<;  from  the  Commander. 
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taking  with  him  the  statement  of  claim  in  the  New- 
foundland Fishery  Arbitration,  in  which  he  will 
represent  England.  He  will  return  to  take  his  seat 
on  the  Hague  Tribunal  which  will  sit  next  April  to 
decide  that  ancient  and  much  vexed  question.  In 
May  the  Hague  Tribunal  will  meet  again  to  settle  the 
dispute  between  Venezuela  and  the  United  States,  in 
which  case  Mr.  Buchanan  will  be  the  agent  of  the 
American  Republic.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  also  a 
member  of  the  second  Hague  Conference.  Mr. 
Saens  Pena,  the  first  Argentine  delegate,  will  be  the 
next  President  of  the  Argentine.  Dr.  Barbosa  is  one 
of  the  two  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  Brazil. 
There  has  been  a  change  in  the  Presidency  of 
Colombia,  and  the  new  President  has  appointed  M. 
Triana,  the  orator  of  the  second  Hague  Conference, 
C'olombian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  for  Spain  and 
England. 

According  to  English  law,  down  to 
Extending:  1884  a  girl  who  had  just  completed 

Close  Time  for  Gipis.  ^""^'i'  thirteenth  year  was  legally 
fair  game  who  might  be  snared, 
seduced,  and  ruined  with  impunity  by  any  dissolute 
man  or  boy.  In  1885,  thanks  largelv  to  the  cynical 
phrasing  of  the  "  Maiden  Tribute's"  plea  for  raising  the 
close  time,  the  age  of  consent  was  raised  to  sixteen.  I 
am  glad  to  see  from  the  letter  which  the  Home  Secre- 
tary has  written  to  Mr.  Marchant,  the  author  of  a 
valuable  little  hook  on  Social  Hygenics,  that  the 
CTOvernment  is  in  favour  of  still  further  raising  the  age 
so  as  to  extend  the  close  time  within  which  illicit 
intercourse  with  a  girl  is  declared  to  be  a  criminal 
offence  punishable  by  two  years'  hard  labour  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen.  There  is  a  general  agreement 
among  all  those  who  have   a   practical   experience   in 


rescue  work  that  most  of  the  unfortunates  go  wrong 
before  they  are  eighteen.  In  the  British  Colonies 
the  close  time  varies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  age  of  consent  in  Australia  : — 


Southern  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


In  France,  by  the  law  of  1908,  minors  under 
eighteen  found  on  the  streets  are  removed  to 
reformatories.  The  age  of  consent  is  eighteen  in 
Massachusetts,  Servia,  and  a  few  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  It  is  fourteen  in  Ciermany,  fifteen  in 
Sweden  and  Belgium,  and  sixteen  in  Norway.  In 
Chili,  Greece,  and  Portugal  it  is  twelve,  and  in  Japan 
and  Turkey  thirteen. 

I  asked  Mr.  Morel,  uho  is  the  life 

The  'I'ld  soul  of  the  Congo  agitation, 

Congo  Muddle.       to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Review 

OF     Reviews    exactly    what     he 

wants.     He  replies  as  follows  : — 

The  Congo  mess  has  become  the  mess  it  is  through 
the  crass  stupidity  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  permitting 
the  Belgian  Government  to  annex  the  Congo  on 
lines  ensuring  the  perpetuation  of  the  existing  system. 
This  the  Foreign  Office  could  have  prevented,  and 
were  in  honour,  duty,  and  onhnary  statesmanship 
bound  to  have  prevented.  That  it  did  not  do  so  will 
be  reckoned  in  the  future  as  one  of  the  biggest 
blunders  of  our  diplomacy  for  a  generation. 

There  is  only  one  way  out  of  the  mess — to  get  an 
International  Conference,  and  to  place  in  the  first 
resort  before  that  Conference  the  question  whetht  r 
it  is  internationally  legal  for  the  Belgian  Government 
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'  claim  as  its  property  the  whole  trading  wealth  of 
ii»«  native  population— /.<'.,  the  natural  produce  of  the 
8oi! — and  having  thus  despoiled  the  native  of  his 
economic  riijhts  (and  in  so  doing  of  his  sole  means 
of  enriching  himsilf)  to  claim  his  labour,  under  the 
form  of  a  lalwtr  tax. 

That    is    the   issue,   and    no   Conference   of    the 
Towers,  unless  it  deliberately  proposed  to  legalise  a 
revival  of  African  slavery  by  Kuro|>cans,  could  tlecide 
that  the  Belgian   (iovcrnmcnt    was    entitled    thus  to 
'  vive  the  practices  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
rhe  outcome  of  a  Conference  would  be  : — 
(a)  To  im|>ose  a  cessation  of  this  system  u|X)n  Bel- 
iim,  subject  to  ten  years'  Kurojx'an  supervision,  for 
\siiich  the  .Act  of  IJcrlin  provides  the  machinery  in 
the  Navigation  .Act. 

(h)  If  Belgium  refused,  the  only  thing  left  would  be 
[)olitiral  jxirtition  among  the  Powers,  with  understand- 
Miv;    that   the   economic   clauses   of   the    Berlin  Act 
'plied  to  the  whole  region. 

■J'his  Conference  would,   I  should  hope,  provide  a 
charter  of  native  rights  in  Tropical  Africa— ^s,  to  land 
ii  nure  and  economic  rights  —in  which  the  future  of 
1-  native  races  is  bound  up.     .So  much  for  that. 

....  Now— how  to  get  the  Conference? 

How     to    Oct  ri-i  •  ,  ^  ,  . 

jj,P  1  here  «s  only  one   way.     .Action, 

Conror«nco.        or  threat  of  action,   within  a  sjx;- 

citic  date  by   Britain,  if  |X)ssible, 

ul  America:    and    that   is,  1   think,    jiossible.     In 

!i<.r  words,  an   ultimatum  to  the   Belgian   Govern- 

nt.     This  will  c(>mp<l  m\  International  Conference. 

;  that  there  ran  U-  no  doubt. 

I  want  a  Conference  where  the  nation  which  lias 
tlay  the  prejK)ndering  sea-j)owcr  wouhl  go  in, 
//■/;;«-  taken  ///»  a  position  morally,  or  m  material  act, 
which  would  enal'lc  that  nation  {i.e.,  ounelves)  to  be  in 
a  position  to  must  upon  the  great  principle  at  stake 
being  raised  in  concrete  fashion  as  the  basis  of  the  whole 
•liscussion. 

That  is  my  j^olicy.  That  has  always  been  my 
licy.  It  is  a  feasible  policy.  It  is  the  only  policy 
inch  offers  any  outlet  at  all. 

i)e|KMi<l  ujKjn  it,  the  jjoinl  to  insist  xiytoxx  is  the 
nomic  rights  of  the  natives.  The  .slavery,  the 
iclty,  the  atrcM-ities,  are  the  result  oi  the  dcpriva- 
•  II  of  ec<»nomic  rights.  Restore  to  a  jxjpulation  of 
natural  traders  their  economic  rights,  and  that  {)Opula- 
tion  (••Mses  to  Ik.- a  |x)pulalion  of  slaves  labouring  for 

111   IKS. 

.No  one  has  been  a  more  whole- 
in  ^p'*«'  he.irlcd   and  uncompromising  dc- 

iho  Suaraffotiov     fcn<ler  of  the  Suflragcttcs  than   I. 
By   their   tactics  Uicy   have  done 
more  to  advance  the  cause  by  provoking  a  serious 
and  practical  discussion  of  woman's  claim  to  citizen- 
ship in  two  years  than  the  older  M-hool  were  able  to 


do  in  the  lifetime  of  a  generation,  in  view  of  the 
c)'nical  indifference  or  airy  contempt  of  the  majority 
of  a  House  of  Comn^ons  nominally  pledged  to  the 
cause,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wake  up 
|>ublic  opinion  by  showing  that  women  were  in  earnest 
in  this  matter.  They  were  and  are  justified  in  making 
the  way  of  the  transgressors  hard.  They  have  taken 
joyfully  imprisonment  and  all  manner  of  hardships, 
ridicule,  and  abuse.  They  have  been  apostolic  in 
their  labours,  and  they  have  made  the  lives  of  many 
Ministers  a  burden  to  them  because  of  their  refusal  to 
treat  the  demand  of  unenfranchised  women  with  the 
same  resiK<:i  that  they  would  certainly  have  treated  the 
demand  of  unenfranchised  men.  They  have  been 
treated  as  ordinary  criminals  for  political  offences, 
and  they  have  reaped  an  exceeding  great  reward. 
At  a  bound  they  have  placed  the  women  of  England 
in  the  leadership  of  the  cause  of  the  emergent  woman- 
hood of  the  world.  Of  all  the  great  social  and 
jjolitical  causes  before  the  country  theirs  occupies 
the  first  rank.  They  may  not  yet  have  won  the 
franchise  ;  they  have  done  better  than  that— they  have 
awakened  their  own  sex  to  the  justice  of  their 
demands,  and  they  have  profoundly  stirred  the 
conscience  of  the  electorate. 

.All  this  they  have  done,  and  for 
A  Friendly  Warning.  .^""'"S  '''  they  have  our  very 
hearty  thanks.  And  not  ours 
only,  but  that  of  all  the  awakened 
women  of  all  tlie  world.  It  is  therefore  with  profound 
regret  that  I  feel  compt^lled  to  utter  a  word  of 
remonstrance  and  of  warning  agal.ist  the  latest  exten- 
sion of  the  militant  tactics  into  the  field  of  physical 
violence.  The  attempt  of  some  enthusiastic  Suffra- 
gettes to  kill  or  maim  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  police 
who  were  maintaining  order  in  the  street  before 
Bingley  Hall,  last  month,  by  throwing  tiles  and 
stones  and  other  missiles  from  the  roof  of  an 
adjacent  building,  was  a  fatal  mistake.  It  can 
be  justified  only  as  assassination  is  justified. 
The  hurling  of  a  heavy  piece  of  masonry  from  a  lofty 
roof  into  a  crowded  street  is  as  indefensible  as  the 
use  of  a  bomb.  Indeed,  the  logic  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  condone  it  would  be  more  conclusive  il 
used  to  defend  the  flinging  of  bombs.  Let  no  one 
say  that  the  new  tactics  are  not  murderous.  Pyrrhus 
and  Abimelech  are  leading  cases  of  the  ease  with 
which  such  missiles,  hurled  from  a  height,  can  deal 
out  death  to  those  below.  I  hope  that  none  of  the 
devoted  band  of  heroic  women  who  have  so  far 
achieved  so  brilliant  a  success  for  their  cause  will 
stain  it  by  condoning  attempted  murder      A  mandate 
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ought  to  be  issued  from  Clement's  Inn  declaring  in  no 
uncertain  tones  that  militant  tactics  must  stop  short 
of  murder. 

Apart  from  all  ethical  considera- 
A  Mistake  tjon,  murder  is  bad  tactics.  No 
Tactics.  doubt    the    women    who    hurled 

slates  and  tiles  and  coping-stones 
from  the  roof  were  willing  to  suffer  the  penalty  that 
the  law  metes  out  to  those  who  commit  murder.  The 
cause  has  never  lack'jd  its  martyrs,  and  some  women 
will  be  killed  before  the  cause  is  won.  But  it  would 
be  folly  to  fling  away  this  precious  human  stuff  of 
which  martyrs  are  made  in  order  to  kill  a  policeman 
or  a  Prime  Minister.  No  one  can  defeat  the  women's 
cause  now  save  the  women  themselves.  It  would 
be  deplorable,  nay,  it  would  be  criminal,  to 
alienate  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community 
by  the  adoption  of  the  logic  and  the  tactics 
of  Russian  Anarchists.  Surely  the  able  women 
who  are  leading  the  movement  have  not  so 
far  lost  the  sense  of  the  reality  of  things  as  to  see 
that  to  challenge  their  opponents  to  combat  on  the 
plane  of  physical  force  is  sheer  lunacy.  In  sheer 
brute  strength,  applied  like  a  savage,  the  male  can 
always  knock  the  female  down.  When  semi-civilised, 
some  men  have  sufficient  veneer  of  chivalry  to  dislike 
applying  the  ultimate  arbitrament  of  the  fist  or  the 
club  to  a  woman,  but  it  is  only  some  men  who 
possess  that  veneer,  and  it  rapidly  peels  off  even  from 
them.  The  very  last  thing  the  Suffragettes  should  do 
is  to  transfer  the  struggle  from  the  sphere  of  reason, 
where  they  are  supreme,  to  the  arena  of  brute  force, 
where  they  have  not  even  got  a  fighting  chance. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which 

The  there  is  .some  danger  of  the  Suffra- 

Hungep  Strike.      gettes  going  off  the  track,  and  that 

is  in  the  outcry  which  they  are 
making  against  the  compulsory  feeding  of  the  political 
prisoners  who  have  adopted  the  hunger  strike  from 
Russia.  It  is,  of  course,  very  repulsive  and 
revolting  to  have  to  introduce  nourishment  into 
the  stomach  of  a  prisoner  who  is  resolved  upon 
starving  herself  to  death  as  a  protest  against 
treating  politicals  as  criminals.  It  would  be  far 
better  if  the  Home  Secretary  were  empowered  to  give 
the  authorities  the  right  to  regard  the  self-imposed 
torture  of  starvation  as  equivalent  to  the  working  off 
of  so  many  days  of  simple  imprisonment.  For 
instance,  if  it  were  slated  that  anyone  committed  for 
a  month  could  get  out  at  the  end  of  a  week  if  they 
voluntarily  dispensed  with  food  for  that  period  there 
would  be  no  need  for  feeding  them  by  force.  From  an 
ethical  point  of  view  suicide  is  a  crime  which  the  law  is 


bound  to  prevent,  and  tho.se  who  employ  the  despe- 
rate tactics  of  hunger-strikers  are  hardly  playing  the 
game  in  making  an  outcry  against  the  use  of  force  by 
their  captors  to  keep  them  from  taking  their  own 
lives.  It  is  a  very  sad  busine.-^s  which  might  all  have 
been  averted  if  those  members  who  profess  to  fav(  ur 
woman's  suffrage  had  not  betrayed  the  cause  in  the 
first  session  of  the  present  Parliament. 

May  I  ask  my  Helpers  and  corre- 
To  My  Helpers      spondents   in   all  parts   of  Great 
Great  Britain.        Britain    to   send  me,  if  only  on  a 
1  ostcard,  their  op.nion  as  to  the 
I>rospects  of  the  Liberal  candidate  in  their  constitu- 
ency should  a  dis.solution  take  place  as  the  result  of 
the    rejection   or   hanging-up  of  the  Budget  by   the 
House  of  Lords.     I  shall  be  glad  if  they  would  send 
me  their  reports  within  ten  days  after  the  ]Jublication 
of   this    number.     I    would    also    call     their    special 
attention  to  the  interview  with  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb   on 
the  Crusade  against  Destitution,  and    urge  them  to 
do  what  they  can  to  forward  the  work  of  her  Com- 
mittee in  their  respective  districts. 

The  refusal  of  the  South  African 
To  My  Readers       Deputation  to   permit  the    direct 

in  .  '  . 

South  Africa.  representation  of  the  native  races 
in  the  South  African  Parliament 
renders  it  necessary  to  provide  other  means  whereby 
the  voice  of  the  unrepresented  majority  shall  be 
made  articulate  and  audible.  I  appeal  to  my 
readers  in  whatever  part  of  South  Africa  they 
may  be,  of  whatever  colour  or  creed,  who 
believe  that  the  true  interests  of  South  Africa  are  in- 
separably bound  up  with  the  just  treatment  of  the 
native  races,  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with 
me.  We  do  not  want  to  interfere,  but  we  want  to 
know  what  is  being  done,  and  how  it  appears  10  the 
natives  who  will  have  no  one  to  sjxiak  for  them  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament.  "  Light,  more  light,"  is 
what  we  want.  Many  deeds  are  done  in  the  darkness 
which  would  never  be  attempted  if  the  doers  stood  in 
the  glare  of  the  limelight  of  the  world's  press. 

To    all     my     Helpers    in    India, 
To  My  Helpers       white    and    coloured,    I    specially 
India.  commcnd  the  article  which  is  pub- 

lished elsewhere  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press  in  India.  If  the  Siihv\ij  is  suppressed  it 
may  be  necessary  to  jiublish  an  Indian  edition  of  the 
Rkvii-.w  ok  Reviews  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
non-criminal  constitutional  masses  of  our  Indian 
fellow-citizens  an  opportunity  of  discussing  problems 
of  the  first  Imperial  importance  without  the  risk  of 
being  throttled  by  police  magistrates  who  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  an  examination  of  the  causes  of 
disaffection  and  an  incitement  to  disaffection.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  all  my  friends  in  India  as  to  the 
expediency  of  such  a  step. 
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2S.     VC'HI.    THH    PKHRS    COMMIT    SUICIDE?:     A    PEER. 


I.^ST  month  I  had  a  hvely  diMUb-sioM  wuh  a  member 

thi-  House  of  Lords  cxc  rptionally  well  placed  to 
know  what  is  the  prcvaihng  mood  in  both  political 
parties.      H<-  bc^ian  by  saying: — 

"  \V»-  always  sc-rm  to  meet  at  times  of  crisis." 

"  What  crisis  ?  "  I  replied.  "  I  see  no  crisis — only 
I. luff." 

■'  'Ilicn  I  tell  you,"  said  my  noble  friend,  "  that  for 
Kc  you  are  wrong.     We  arc  in  full  |x)litical  crisis, 

r  the   House  of  Lords  has  made  up  its  mind  to 

-  cl  the  M'.idgct." 

"  Fiddlesticks  and  nonsense,"  I  replied.  *'  That  is 
too  good  news  to  be  true  from  the  Radical  point  of 
view.  Hut  it  is  loo  absurd  to  be  credited,  if  the 
House  of  Lords  has  anything  worth  calling  a  mind  to 
be  made  up." 

"  I  assure  you,"  was  my  frit  nd's  answer,  "  you  may 
call  it  a  mind  or  not,  as  you  please,  but  they  have 
mad«-  up  their  substitute  for  a  mind  in  favour  of 
rejecting  the  Hudget.  I  agree  that  it  is  madness,  but 
they  are  mad,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it." 

••  I  don't  believe  it,"  I  replied.  "  However  &tu|)id 
the  Peers  may  be,  they  are  in  the  first  place  English- 
men, anil  therefore  averse  from  forcing  revolutionary 
issues  ;  and  in  t)ie  second  i»lace,  they  belong  to  a 
Chamber  which  has  contrived  to  exist  down  to  the 
prcstnt  day  by  the  extraonlinary  perfection  with  which 
It  has  develo|>ed  the  instinct  of  self-preservation." 

"  If  I  did  not  know  what  has  actually  been  decided, 
1  might  agree  with  you  on  d  /^riori  grounds.  But  the 
obscure  herd  of  Peers,  who  never  attend  in  ordin.iry 
tintes,  have  been  stung  by  the  gadflies  of  their  Press 
into  believing  that  the  hour  of  destiny  has  struck,  and 
that  they  are  all  going  to  die  in  their  last  ditch." 

•*  How  heroic,  but  how  ridiculous !  And  who  is 
going  to  lead  these  Gadarenc  swine  over  the  precipice 
into  the  abyss  ?  " 

"  Lord  kosebcrv,  the)  say,"  was  the  answer.     "  I 

imit,  a  curious  (^)uinlus  Curtius.     Ho  will  bolt  if  he 

IS  the  chance  ;  for  a  more  inveterate  wobbler  never 

'.iddlcd  a  fence." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  I  replied.  '*  I  know  a 
worse,  that  is  to  say,  a  more  sudden,  a  more  erratic 
wobbler  than  Ixjrd  Rosebery,  and  that  is  lord  Norih- 
clitVe,  who  is  (Hiiif  cafiablc  of  revcr^  ity  of 

the  Dai/v  .I/,///.inc|  the  7/w«  at  a  i  'ice  " 

"  Lord  .Nortluiiffe  is  in  the  wilds  i; llaml, 

m1  his  ixijK-'rs  are  all  over  the  shop,  (iarvm,  the 
■  incing  dervish  and  Mad  .Mullah  of  the  Party,  tcar.s 
pa.ssion  to  tatters  in  the  Ohsfn<rr.  The  /Wv  Mnti, 
after  having  solemnly  bless<'d  the  Huilgct.  is  now 
tur>ing  it  again  ;  and  the  Times,  with  a 
trace  of  its  old  political  instinct,  hates  .i; 


may  cable  a  column  k:tter  declaring  aj^ainst  challeng- 
ing a  di.ssolution  by  the  rejection  of  the  P>U(Jget,  and 
then,  I  admit,  the  wild  Peers  might  find  themselves 
left." 

"  What  a  reductio  ad  nhtirdum  of  the  theory  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  revising  Senate.  If  you  are 
right  it  has  become  the  mere  register  of  the  fiat  of 
the  owner  of  a  halfpenny  |a[>er  !  " 

"  Better  that  than  the  mere  caispaw  of  the  Trade. 
Hut  1  hear  that  after  Chamberlain's  letter  ordering 
the  Peers  to  reject  the  Budget,  the  leaders  of  the 
I)arty  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must 
follow  or  they  will  get  left." 

"  Do  they  exjxct  to  win  on  an  appeal  to  the 
country  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  Their  agents  tell  them  the  Budget 
is  amazingly  popular  in  the  i,'reat  towns,  and  that  the 
utmost  they  can  hope  fur  iS  to  reduce  the  Liberal 
majority.  Hut  they  say  they  cannot  be  worse  off  than 
they  are  now." 

"  People  who  say  that  can  hardly  have  the  intellect 
of  a  rabbit.  \  majority  of  one  hundred,  every 
member  of  which  is  pledged  to  knife  the  Peers,  is 
infinitely  worse  from  their  point  of  view  than  a  loose 
majority  of  three  hundred  with  no  mandate  '  down 
with  the  Lords.' " 

"  I  agree  with  you,  but  they  are  demented.  The 
probability  seems  to  me  that  the  very  utmost  they 
can  ho|)e  to  achieve  is  so  far  to  weaken  the  Liberal 
majority  as  to  make  Mr.  Redmond  master  of  the 
situation.  Thus  the  Unionist  cause  is  deliberately 
sacrificetl  to  the  craze  of  Tariff  Reform." 

"  But,"  I  remarked,  "  from  the  Tariff  Reformers' 
point  of  view  it  must  be  fatal  folly  to  prejudice  their 
cause  by  tying  it  up  with  the  claim  of  the  Peers  to 
reject  a  Budget  ?  " 

"Oh,  they  imagine,"  answered  my  friend,  "that 
they  can  i)ersuade  the  people  that  they  are  doing 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  they  are  only  asking  that  the 
will  of  the  people  should  l)e  ascertained  before  the 
die  is  finally  cast  for  Socialism  and  against  Tariff 
Reform," 

"  They  may  talk  till  they  are  black  in  the  face,  but 
they  will  never  explain  away  the  usurpation  of 
authority  that  will  take  place  if  they  throw  the  Budget 
out.  For  myself,"  1  said,  "I  am  torn  in  twain 
between  the  two  o|»pnsin-  desires.  As  a  conserva- 
tive (with  a  small  c)  Englishman  who  hates  revolu- 
tionary meihotls,  1  sincerely  hope  they  will  pass 
the  Budget.  But  as  a  Radical  and  an  old-time 
enemy  of  an  hereditary  It  ^islature,  I  sincerely  hope 
they  will  throw  it  out.  Tiiey  have  had  us  in  a 
cleft  stick  up  till  now.  If  they  throw  out  the 
iin.!,..-t  ,t  ,.  tK,.v  ,vK-  -.11  \...  in  thr  rh-ft  >>tick.     But 
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they  won't  do  it.  \i  ver.  They  are  not  such  fools. 
They  have  everything  to  gain  by  passing  it  under 
protest,  and  nothing  to  lose.  They  can  force  a  disso- 
lution by  declaring  lliey  will  throw  out  every  Bill  that 
is  sent  up  from  tht;  Commons.  But  in  that  case  they 
would  not  give  the  Liberals  the  enormous  advantage 
of  appealing  to  the  country  against  an  unprecedented 
usurpation  and  aggression  on  the  people's  rights. 
Whereas  if  they  reject  the  Budget " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Then,  as  Cromwell  said  at  Dunbar  when  he  saw 
the  Scotch  army  descending  from  the  heights, 
'  Verily,  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our 
hand  '. '  But  in  vain  is  the  snare  spread  in  the  sight 
of  any  bird.  They  will  recoil  in  time,  and  at  the  long 
last  you  will  see  they  will  let  the  Budget  through." 

"  I  heartily  wish  that  your  /iair  may  be  justified 
by  events,  as  it  has  often  been  in  the  past.     But  this 


time  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  hope.  The  die  is 
cast." 

"  Not  yet,"  I  replied.  "  My  old  /?<7//-  may  have 
deserted  me.  But  I  cannot  compel  myself  to  con- 
template the  rejection  of  the  Budget  as  a  possibility,  so 
I  shall  back  my  instinct  to  the  last.  If  it  fails  me,  I 
had  better  give  up  politics.  I  play  double  or  quits, 
always  double  or  quits,  and  despite  all  their  bluff  1 
do  not  believe  that  the  Peers  will  dare  to  monkey 
with  the  Budget.  After  all,  they  are  Englishmen, 
anrl  they  are  not  quite  mad." 

"  It's  ill  betting  on  the  wisdom  of  the  wild  Peers 
from  the  backwoods,"  said  my  friend.  "  It  is  double 
or  quits  all  round." 

"  Not  even  the  wild  Peers  from  the  backwoods  will 
stake  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  a 
gambler's  throw." 

Nous  vcrrons  ! 


[29.-DOWN    WITH    DESTITUTION:    MRS.   SIDNEY    WEBB. 


There  came  to  me  at  my  office  the  other  day  what 
might  have  been  the  reincarnation  in  female  form  of 
St.  Bernard,  the  famous  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  as  he 
was  when  hi  proclaimed  the  Fourth  Crusade.  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb — for  it  was  no  other — had  come  to 
proclaim  another  Crusade,  a  Holy  War  against  Desti- 
tution. "  Put  your  trumpet  to  your  lips  and  blow," 
she  said  ;  "  summon  all  the  faithful  to  the  Holy  War  !  " 

But  my  ears  were  deaf  so  that  I  could  not  hear, 
an  1  my  breath  was  scant  so  that  I  could  not  sound 
the  blast  that  would  summon  the  sleepers  to  arise. 
Then  did  the  reincarnated  St.  Bernard  exceedingly 
rage  against  those  who  were  asleep  in  Zion  while  two 
millions  of  their  fellow-mortals  rot  in  destitution. 

''It  is  no  use,"  said  I,  "without  the  blessing  of 
Infallibility.  What  does  John  Burns  say  about  it? 
For  is  not  John  Burns  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  our  Innocent  III.,  that  famous  Pope 
who  raised  the  Papacy  to  such  a  zenith  of  power 
that  it  did  not  seem  absurd  for  him  to  claim  that 
h(j  had  the  right  to  rule  the  world." 

Then  was  St.  Bernard  for  a  biief  space  somewhat 
serious  and  even  sad.  But  she  answered  and  said  : 
"  You  are  right,  and  your  counsels  are  even  as  my 
own.  As  there  can  be  no  Holy  War  without  the 
blessings  of  the  Holy  Father,  so  there  can  be  no 
Crusade  against  Destitution  without  the  leadership  of 
John  Burns.  And  it  is  by  the  leaderstiip  of  this 
Crusade  to  a  great  and  glo  ious  victory  that  John 
Burns  will  win  an  abiding  place  a  uong  the  Immor- 
tals Abr  ham  Lincoln  emancipated  the  slave.  The 
figure  of  John  Burns,  who  abolished  Destitution,  mav 
tower  even  higher  than  that  of  Lincoln  in  the  Temple 
of  Fame.' 

"  If  so  be  that  our  Innocent  III.  will  give  you  his 
benediction,"  I  replied,  "  the.i  there  is  some  hope. 
Tell  me  biiefly  (i)  What  you  want  (2)  W^hat  you  are 
doing  to  get  it,  (3)  ^Vhat  do  you  want  me  to  do." 

"  What  we  want,"  said  Mrs.   Sidriey  Webb,  "  is  to 


al)olish  Destitution.  And  as  the  first  step  towards  that 
end  we  want  to  abolish  the  Poor  Law  lock,  stock  and 
barrel.  For  not  until  you  change  the  objective  of  the 
efforts  of  the  community  can  you  do  any  good." 

"  Explain  yourself  more  clearly,  so  that  the  way- 
faring rnan,  though  a  fool " 

"  The  objective  of  the  Poor  Law  is  to  patch  up 
derelicts.  The  objective  of  the  Crusaders  against 
Destitution  is  to  prevent  the  ships  from  going  on  the 
rocks.  Rescue  and  Repair  are  no  longer  good  enough 
watchwords.  Prevention  and  Regeneration  are  the 
rallying  cries  of  our  more  enlightened  age.  We 
believe — nay,  we  may  even  say  that  we  know — that 
Destitution,  as  distinguished  from  Poverty,  is  as  unne- 
cessary as  slavery.  The  poor  we  may  always  have 
with  us,  but  the  poor  need  not  be  destitute." 

"  How  many  are  there  in  England  and  Wales  who 
dip  occasionally  and  dwell  constantly  in  the  mias- 
matic marsh  of  Destitution  .^  " 

"  About  two  millions,  and  there  ought  not  to  be 
two  thousand.  For  that  marsh  can  be  drained  if  we 
only  set  about  it  in  the  right  way,  and  adopt  the  rational 
method  of  cutting  off  the  streams  which  feed  it." 

"  How  would  you  set  about  it?" 

"  By  burying  the  Poor  Law  ?  " 

"  At  a  place  where  three  cross-roads  meet,  with  a 
stake  in  his  inside?" 

"  I  don't  mind  so  long  as  it  is  buried.  For  it  is 
now  little  better  than  a  corpse,  the  vitals  have  been 
carved  out  of  it  one  after  the  other,  until  there  is  little 
more  than  a  hollow  shell  left,  which  can  hardlv  hold 
itself  together.  For  the  Poor  Law  we  want  no 
longer  an  executioner,  but  only  a  sexton." 

"  You  speak  in  parables.  Prithee,  good  St.  Bernard, 
ex[)lain  yourself  more  ex[)licitly  to  this  man  in  the 
street." 

Thereupon,  being  so  adjured,  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb 
gave  me  the  following  succinct  account  of  the  aims 
and  aspirations  of  the  Committee  which  has  been 
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formed    to  carry   out    the   recommendations   of  the 
Minority  Report  on  the  Poor  Law  :  — 

'  Our  starting  point  is  that  you  have  already 
stroyed  the  old  system,  and  if  you  carry  out  the 
recommendations  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  feeble- 
minded you  will  render  it  absolutely  unworkable. 
For  the  workhouse  is  worked  by  the  work  of  the 
feeble  minded.  If  you  take  them  out  of  the  work- 
house the  whole  thing  goes  to  pieces.  People  talk  as 
if  the  Poor  l.aw  system  was  what  it  was  in  1834,  a 
going  concern  with  the  whole  subject  on  its  hands. 
In  those  days  the  guardiaos  had  full  control.  To-day 
they  have  ln;en  deprived  of  almost  everything  but  the 
shadow  or  the  shell  of  their  former  authority.  Parlia- 
m<iU  has  taken  away  piecemeal  almost  all  their 
power,  it  has  handed  over  to  Distress  Committees 
to  give  relief  work,  to  Kducational  authorities  to  give 
medical  treatment  and  food  to  school  children,  to 
Public  Health  authorities  to  give  medical  advice,  and 
even  milk,  to  mothers  with  infants.  This  successive 
grant  of  new  jXDwers  to  authorities  other  than  those  of 
ihe  Poor  Law  has  produced  a  c^)^tl^and  demoralising 
thaos  of  overlapping  and  duplication  of  services  which 
iiilly  <lescribed  in  the  Minority  Report." 

•  .And  now  ?  " 

•'  We  propose  to  abolish  the   Poor   Uaw  and  put 

thing  in  its  place.  For  the  Poor  l.,aw  exists  to 
relieve  Destitution,  and  we  say  there  shall  be  no 
Destitution.  It  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  the  Slate  ought  to  have  the 
abolition  of  D,istitution  as  its  objective." 

"  How  would  you  set  about  it  ?  " 

"  By  throwing  the  whole  trouble  and  cost  of  main- 
taining each  class  of  destitute  fK-rsons— the  infant  and 
the  child,  the  sick  and  llie  feeble-minded,  the  vagrant 
and  the  unemployed  -on  authorities  ^tvhij^  both  the 
pcicer  and  the  machinery  to  remove  Ihe  saerat  causes 
of  destitution.  With  one  notable  e.\ception  these 
authorities  already  exist.  The  local  Education 
authority,  the  lov  al  Health  authorit)*,  the  local  Lunacy 
authority,  and  the  local  Pension  authority  are  actually 
*  work." 

•  What  is  the  one  exception  ?  " 

■'  The  .National  authority  which  will  deal  with  con 
ted  unemployment  and  the  peripatetic  vagrant." 
■'  Do  you  really  think  that  you  can  gel  rid  of  Desti- 
tution?" 

"  I  am  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  in 
heaven  to-morrow  that  the  iby  will  come  when 
Destitution  will  be  regardel  as  we  now  regard 
slavery,  typhus,  the  plague,  torture,  and  other  things 
which  seemed  to  be  etern  \\  and  necessary,  but  which 
wc  now  know  to  have  l>een  preventable  liecausc  they 
ive  been  prevented." 
'  Vour  methods — arc  they  not  a  litt'c  inquisitorial  ?  " 


"  If  it  is  inquisitorial  to  try  to  find  out  the  le.nk 
before  the  vessel  founders,  yes.  If  not,  not.  We 
want  to  stop  the  evil  betimes.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cur-,  and  to  prevent  you  must  search  out  the 
sources  of  the  evil." 

"  .Vh,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Bernard  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  You 
would  be  as  the  candle  of  the  Lord  searching  out  all 
the  .secret  places  of  sin  and  unclemness.  But  has 
your  crusade  any  chance  of  success  ?  " 

*'  I  think  our  propaganda  is  having  quite  un- 
paralleled success.  .\t  the  end  of  July  we  had 
900  members — at  the  end  of  September  we  have 
7,000  !  The  plain  truth  is,  everyone  who  is  really 
concerned  about  the  state  of  the  poor  realises  the 
cruel  futility  of  waiting  until  the  man,  or  the  woman, 
or  the  child,  or  the  infant,  or  the  feeble-minded,  or 
the  sick  fxTson,  is  destitute  before  attempting  to  treat 
the  individual  or  alter  his  environment.  It  is  exactly 
as  if  a  hospital  refused  to  take  in  any  case  until 
gangrene  had  set  in.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  by  the  time  a  [x-rson  has  become  destitute 
through  unemployment,  or  sickness,  or  neglected 
childhooil,  or  neglected  infancy,  the  case  is  hopeless, 
and,  except  to  salve  our  own  feelings  and  to  keep  the 
Ring's  peace,  we  might  just  as  well  throw  our  money 
into  the  Thames." 

"  Then  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ■' 

"  I  want  you  to  put  your  trumpet  to  your  llp^  ami 
blow  a  resounding  blast,  summoning  all  your  helpers 
and  corresponiients  every  where  to  join  our  Committee. 
What  we  want  is  to  set  on  foot  a  systematic  and  sus- 
tained Crusade  against  Destitution.  To  do  this  we 
must  set  going  the  forces,  in  every  district,  of  the 
local  Education  authority  and  the  local  Health  autho- 
rity, in  a  way  that  they  have  never  yet  been  set 
going  ;  and  we  must  bring  to  their  aid  the  forces  of  a 
National  .Authority  dealing  with  Unemployment.  But 
before  we  can  accomplish  this,  we  must  bring  this 
Minority  Report  effectually  before  every  church  and 
chapel  in  England,  before  every  debating  club  and 
literary  society,  before  every  adult  school  and  lecture 
society.  We  must  send  out  a  swarm  of  lecturers,  and 
issue  a  flood  of  explanatory  tracts  and  leaflets." 

'*  .\nd  in  order  to  do  this  you  want  those  who 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  abolishing  Destitution  to 
join  your  Committee  i  " 

"  Yes,"  said  .Mrs.  Sidney  ^Vcbb,  "  and  get  everyone 
else  to  join  it  who  cares  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
jxioplc  and  the  abolition  of  I  )cstitution." 

.So  1  print  this  interview,  and  urge  all  those  whose 
heart  is  in  the  right  place  to  do  what  they  can  to  give 
more  {xjwcr  to  the  elbow  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Promoting  the  Break-Uj)  of  the  Poor  Law  to  send 
in  their  n.imcs  to  the  Secretary,  5  and  6,  Clement's 
Inn. 
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"For  the  Review  of  Reviews?"  said  Dr.  Cook.  "  Yes,  I  will  talk.  You  were  the  first  EngHshman  I 
met  when  I  stepped  ashore,  and  you  met  me  good  and  strong.  I  will  not  write  a  magazine  article,  even  for 
you.  I  have  refused  the  most  tempting  offers  for  the  serial  rights  of  my  book  ;  for  I  do  not  want  the  effect 
of  my  statement  to  he  frittered  away  by  appearing  in  snippets.  Neither  will  I  let  you  interview  me  for 
the' daily  press.  But  the  Review  ok  Reviews  has  been  very  useful  to  me.  It  is  almost  as  indispensable 
to  explorers  as  pemmican.  For  it  is  the  pemmicaii  of  contemporary  life,  thought,  and  action.  Nothing 
else  keeps  you  so  well  posted.     So,  being  indebted  to  the  Review  of  Reviews,  I  will  talk." 

So  we  talked.  This  article  is  the  result  not  merely  of  that,  but  of  many  talks.  As  Dr.  Cook  has 
had  no  chance  of  revising  the  proofs,  if  there  are  any  errors  the  responsibility  is  mine. — W.  T.  STEAD, 


I.— HIS   ARRIVAL. 

I  ARRIVED  in  Copenhagen  about  half-past  eight 
on  Saturday  morning,  September  4th.  Shortly 
after  nine  I  was  one  of  a  dense  crowd  that 
waited  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Coo'k  from  the  North  Pole. 
The  American  flag  hung  in  the  place  of  honour  over- 
head, flanked  by  the  white-crossed  red  of  the  Danish 
flags.  The  Hans  EgeJe,  a  Danish  steamer  named 
after  a  famous  Danish  explorer,  lay  a  few  hundred 
yards  distant,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  at  the 
topmast,  conspicuous  in  the  sunlight,  hiigh  above  the 
many  coloured  flags  which  fluttered  from  her  rigging. 
The  sun  shone  bright  on  the  traveller's  home-coming. 
Blue  sky,  dancing  water,  and  a  pleasant  breeze 
cheered  the  eagerly-expectant  throng  which  waited 
for  the  first  sight  of  the  man  from  the  North  Pole. 
on  the  threshold. 
Making  my  way  with  some  difficulty  through  the 
press,  I  reached  the  cleared  enclosure  where,  con- 
spicuous by  his  stature,  spare  and  erect,  a  veritable 
son  of  Anak,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  presi- 
dent of  the  Danish  Geographical  Society,  stood 
chatting  with 
members  of  his 
committee.  Pre- 
sently a  carriage 
drove  up,  and 
the  Americaii 
Minister,  Di. 
Egan,  joined  thu 
little  company. 
Minister  of  Com- 
merce Hanson, 
who,  like  his 
Premier,  Baron 
Holstein,  speaks 
admirable  Eng- 
lish, was  there 
also,  with  Count 
Hovgaar,  Com- 
mandant of  the 
King's  yacht, 
who  has  himself 
been     in     the 


The  Ciow.i  Prince  kavnig  I'oi   tlie   "  iiaus  tgct 


Arctic.  With  them  there  were  admirals,  professors, 
and  a  crowd  of  the  representatives  of  the  world's 
Press.  A  few  journalists,  braving  sea-sickness,  had 
boarded  the  ship  at  the  Skaw,  with  results  in  the 
shape  of  more  or  less  authentic  interviews  in  the 
morning  papers. 

"  WELCOME   TO    EUROPE  ! " 

It  was  very  pleasant  gossiping  with  the  Crown 
Prince  and  the  Ministers  about  the  event  of  the  day 
as  we  waited  the  signal  from  the  Hans  Es:ede  that  all 
was  ready  for  the  landing.  The  Crown  Prince  saw  it 
first  and  at  once  prepared  to  go  on  board.  A  small 
steam-pinnace  bustled  up  to  the  landing  ;  the  Crown 
Prince  and  his  committee,  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Collins, 
of  the  Associated  Press,  took  their  seats,  and  m  a 
moment  they  were  off.  Another  boat,  apparently 
ordered  for  the  use  of  a  University  professor  and  a 
friend  or  two,  followed  in  her  wake.  Rowing  boats 
pushed  off,  and  by  the  time  the  Crown  Prince  reached 
the  steamer  the  Hans  Egak  was  almost  surrounded  by 
a  flotilla  of  small  craft.  Threading  their  way  through 
the  row-boats,  the  Crown   Prince's  pinnace   reached 

the  Hans  Ei:^ede  ; 
another  moment 
and  they  stood 
face  to  face  with 
Dr.  Cook.  The 
ceremonial  was 
of  the  briefest. 
In  a  few  hearty 
words  the  Crown 
Prince,  who 
six;aks  English, 
like  all  the  rest 
of  his  family, 
bade  Dr.  Cook 
welcome  to  Eu- 
rope, congratu- 
lated him  upon 
his  safe  return 
from  the  perils 
of  the  Arctic, 
and  expressed 
.iisfaclion 
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Dr.   Cook  about  to  laiid 

I  the    Danish    nation    that    he    should  have   come 
r^t    to   their   rapiinl.     Dr.   ('ook    bowed   and   said 
thank    you"  in    half  a    dozen    words.      Hut  when 
1  mister  Kgan    introduced  himself,    Dr.   Cook's  face 
!  up   with   a   smile   as  he   grasfxid    his    hand,   ex- 
. liming,    "  I    am    so    glad    to    meet    an    Ameri- 
in,"   with  hearty  emphasis;    "I  have  not  seen  ;in 
\incrican  for  ever  so  lung."     A  few  more  words  and 
ihe  ceremony  of  ofhrial    welcome  was   over.     The 
IK)pular  welcome  was  preparing.     As  the  little  craft 
"  ith   Dr.  Cook  on  hoard  came  skimming  over  the 
mlit  waters  there  was    a  simultaneous    rustle   and 
ittle  as  a  hundrrd  photographers,  profe.ssional  and 
iiateur,  prepared  their  ko«laks  for  action.     It  was  a 
ipilal  day  for  outdoor  photography,  and  the  photo- 
graphers made  the  best  of  their  opportunity.    Another 
moment,   and   the    shore    battery   of    rameriis    was 
^'w'usseiJ  U[)on  the  stejK  of   the    landing,  wh  re  the 
own  rrince's  pinnace  touched  and 
'r.  Cook  landed. 

IIK    MAS    FROM    TIIK    NORTH    POI.K. 

A  roar  of  cheering  went  up  as  Dr. 

>ok,  taking  oflhis  cap,  stowl  for  a 

•njcnt    and    tx>wcd    his    acknow 

Icdgincnts   of  the  welcome.     There 

was   no   mistake  as  to  his  identity. 

'! '         '    '     interest  of  thousands  of 

on    his    brown    nm\ 

11  face.    The  Man  from 

the    North    Pole,    whoso    hand    we 

grasped  with  words  of  welcome,  had 

well   set-up   figure  about  five  feet 

:;ht  inches    in    height.       His   hair 

was  sandy-brown,    rather   cairsc  in 

texture.     He  wore  a  mou.stachc,  but 

no  beard.      If    the    points    of    hi> 

moustache  were    turned  u|)ward,  he 

might,  as  his  portrait  shows,  be  mis- 

ikcn  for  the  German  Lm|)eror — if 


that  war-lord  could  ever  be  conceived 
in  a  loose  dark  grey  slouch  morn- 
ing coat,  a  sailor's  cap,  and  moc- 
casined  feet.  His  blue  eyes  seemed 
at  first  a  little  dazed  at  the  sight 
of  the  cheering  nuiltitude.  A  lady 
thrust  a  bouquet  of  roses  into  one 
hand.  In  the  other  he  carried  his 
<  ap.  Then  slowly,  as  he  began  to 
advance  up  the  few  steps  that  led 
from  the  landing,  the  Crown  Prince 
bade  him  <;«  rrt'oir,  and  stef»ped  with 
some  (lilticulty  through  the  crowd. 
Anollicr  moment  it  would  have  been 
too  late. 

AN    EXCITING    SCRIMMAGK. 

For  the  eager  multitude,  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  ]>olice,  who 
mysteriously  vanished — all  save  one 
short  but  gallant  unit — surged  down 
upon  Dr.  Cook,  cheering  and  crowding  him  back- 
wards. I  was  immediately  behind  him  when  the 
crowd  burst,  and  seeing  that  he  was  ill-prepared  for  a 
scritnmage,  I  flung  my  arms  round  him  under  his 
armpits,  and  pressing  backwards  with  all  my  weight 
I  somewhat  ea^ed  the  pressure  from  behind.  In 
front  the  solitary  constable  fought  his  way  like  a 
Trojan,  followed  closely  by  Minister  Egan  :  behind 
him  came  Dr.  Cook.  Another  journalist,  Mr.  Weil, 
of  lierlin,  the  American  representative  of  an  English 
pajKir,  came  to  our  help,  and  the  four  of  us, 
surrounding  the  human  centre  of  the  press,  struggled, 
staggering,  swaying  hither  and  thither  amid  the 
cheering,  excited  throng.  Dr.  Cook  had  to  give 
up  his  flowers,  one  of  his  cuffs  was  torn  oflT  and 
carried  away  as  a  trophy  ;  once  or  twice  it  seemed  a^ 
if  we  should  be  carried  off  our  feet,  but  although  one 
man  fell  he  was  not  trampled  on. 


till'  '-i/- 


Ui.  Cooks  recipton  on  landing. 
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IN'rriRVlKWING    UNDER    DIKFICULTIIiS. 

My  face  was  close  against  Dr.  Cook's  left  ear,  and 
as  we  pushed  backwards  and  forwards  and  swayed  to 
tlie  right  and  the  left,  making  slow  advance  towards 
the  carriage  that  seemed  as  inaccessible  as  the  North 
Pole,  1  began  a  series  of  "  Talks  with  Cook,"  the 
substance  of  which  1  shall  embody,  as  best  1  can, 
in  this  character  sketch.  I  was  close  to  him  in  all 
conscience.  If  I  did  not  exactly  hug  him  to  my 
heart,  I  had  a  good  hearty  grip  of  him  round  the 
chest.  There  is  something  in  the  touch  of  a  man, 
especially  when  you  are  at  close  grips  with  him. 
Once  or  twice  there  seemed  actual  danger,  especially 
when  the  crowd  drove  us  across  the  low  wire  fencing 
of  the  Gardens  of  the  Meteorological  Department, 
and  Minister  Egan  declared  afterwards  that  but 
for  the  bodyguard  Dr.  Cook  might  have  returned 
from  the  North  Pole  only  to  be  crushed  to  death 
on  the  threshold 
of  civilisation. 
Once  or  twice 
there  was  a  dan- 
gerous move- 
ment to  lift  Cook 
shoulder  high, 
I)  u  t  it  was 
checked,  and  at 
last  we  struggled 
and  fought  our 
way  into  the 
building  of  the 
Meteorological 
Department,  a 
very  appropriate 
place  to  aiford 
Dr.  Cook  his 
first  shelter  in 
Europe. 

After    Dr. 
Cook  had  said  a 

few  words  from  the  balcony  to  the  cheering  crowd 
we  were  smuggled  out  of  the  back  door.  Minister 
Egan  drove  me  off  to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  leaving 
the  Geographical  Society  to  conduct  Dr.  Cook  to 
the  Hotel  Phcenix,  where  he  remained  as  their  guest 
during  his  stay  in  Copenhagen.  If  I  dwell  at  some 
little  length  upon  this  little  episode  at  the  landing, 
I  do  so  because  it  was  in  a  way  symbolic.  That 
was  the  first,  but  not  by  any  means  the  last,  in 
which  I  had,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  be  at  his 
back  in  a  tussle,  nor  mayhap  has  its  significance  even 
yet  been  exhausted. 

II.— THE  AMERICAN  MINISTER. 
Right  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words 
which  ought  to  be  said  concerning  the  part  taken  by 
Dr.  Egan,  American  Minister  at  Copenhagen  ;  since 
in  the  hullabaloo  and  shindy  that  subsequently 
ensued,  his  action,  like  that  of  everyone  else,  is 
certain  to  be  misrepresented.     The  facts  of  the  case 


Minister  Egan. 


are  ([uile  simple,  and  as  for  nearly  a  week  the 
American  Legation  at  Copenhagen  became  the 
central  point  of  interest  in  the  civilised  world,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  exactly  what  happened. 

DR.    EGAN'S    attitude. 

When  the  news  arrived  that  Dr.  Cook  was  coming 
to  Copenhagen,  Dr.  Egan  was  asked  by  the  Danish 
Government  what  steps  he  proposed  to  take.  Dr. 
Egan  replied  that  he  proposed  to  do  nothing.  He 
had  no  official  information  as  to  what  Dr.  Cook  had 
done  or  had  failed  to  do.  He  knew  that  Dr.  Cook 
was  an  American  citizen  of  good  standing,  a  medical 
man,  an  author,  and  an  explorer.  If  he  came  to 
Denmark  it  would  be  his  duty  as  American  Minister 
to  render  any  service  that  he  might  require.  But  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  him  as  American  Minister 
to  give  any  assurances  on  the  subject  as  to  whether 
Dr.  Cook  had  or  had  not  discovered  the  Pole.     He 

believed  him  to 
be  an  honest 
man,  but  beyond 
that  he  could 
not  go. 

THE  DECISION' 
OF    THE     DANES. 

The  Danish 
Ministers  recog- 
nised the  im- 
possiljility  of  Dr. 
ICgan  taking  up 
any  other  atti- 
tude. It  was  as 
impossible  for 
them  as  it  was 
for  the  American 
Minister  to  pro- 
nounce authori- 
tatively on  the 
strength  of  Dr. 
Cook's  letter  to 
the  press  as  to  whether  he  had  or  had  not  carried 
oft'  the  most  coveted  prize  in  the  whole  realm 
of  geographical  exploration.  But  something  had 
to  be  done.  They  discussed  the  matter,  taking 
counsel  with  the  Committee  of  the  Geographical 
Society.  Reports  received  from  their  representatives 
in  Greenland  seemed  to  them  to  justify  their  according 
Dr.  Cook  an  ofticial  welcome.  He  was  no  adven- 
turer. He  was  certified  as  a  reputable  American. 
He  had  formally  and  publicly  stated  that  he  had 
discovered  the  Pole.  His  letter  describing  his 
journey  did  not  seem,  excepting  for  one  or  two 
obvious  misprints,  otherwise  than  a  trustworthy  narra- 
tive of  how  the  Pole  was  discovered.  Some  day  or 
other  the  Pole  must  have  been  discovered  very  much 
in  the  way  that  Dr.  Cook  said  he  had  found  it.  Old 
Arctic  explorers — who  abound  in  Denmark — thought 
his  narrative  prima  facie  worthy  of  credence.  So  it 
was  decided  that  a  reception  committee  should  be 
formed;    that    the    Government,   the    Geographical 


Cook. 


Mr.  Weil. 
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...luty,  the  City  ('ounril,  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce shouM  take  i>art  in  his  welcome;  tliat  the 
Crown  Prirjce  sh«)uld  l>c  the  first  to  welcome  Dr.  Ci>ok 
to  Denmark. 

n^  EFFECT  ON  M 
This  derision  was  duly  nolili.<i  to  it.  i/^an. 
It  ne(  essarily  mcxlified  the  attitude  of  aloofness  which 
he  had  at  first  intended  to  take  up.  If  the  Danish 
Government,  to  which  he  was  accredited,  decided 
that  there  was  primi  /aac  evidence  to  justify  them 
ii   .according   an  orticial    welcome   to   an    American 


which  might  Ix?  quoted  in  after  years  to  prejudice  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  North  Pole. 

Hence,  it  came  to  pass  that  Dr.  Egan  accompanied 
the  Crown  Prince  when  he  went  on  board  the  Hans 
Ej^dk  to  welcome  Dr.  Cook  to  Euroix*,  and  to 
gladden  the  eyes  of  the  explorer  by  the  sight  of  the 
first  real  live  .American  he  had  seen  for  many  weary 
montlis. 

HIS    SERVICK.S    TO   COOK. 

When  Dr.  Egan  saw  Dr.  Cook  face  to  face  he 
liked  him.     And  when  he  got  to  know  him  he  liked 
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Miss  Carmei  Egan. 
Hostess  .It   the  .\mcrican   legation. 


discoverer  who  cbimc<l  to  have  discovered  the  North 
Pole,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  hini  as  the 
representative  of  the  .American  (lovernment  to  door  to 
siy  anything  tlut  might  in  any  way  tend  to  discrctlii  an 
Americ^in  against  whose  reiortl  there  was  no  black  mark 
Besides,  Dr.  Cook,  by  rit'ht  of  prior  discovery,  might 
have  established  a  « laitn  !•    '       '   ,       '  N-rnational 

law,  whit  h  the  lulled  Sta'  iiturc  time 

find   it  c.\|x*dient   to  ad\.i J.      In  view 

of  such   a   contingency,    Mmister    Kgan    felt,  quite 

Tic^htly,  that  it  would  never  do  for  him,  on  account  of 

ictilios  of  official  eti(iuctto.  to  take  up  an  attitude 


him  still  more— an  exjK-rience  by  no  means  confined 
to  Dr.  Egan.  He  felt  that  Dr.  Cook  was  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  .American.  Believing  that,  he 
treated  him  with  the  lavish  hospitality  which  no  one 
knows  lietter  how  to  disjxii.se  than  a  warm-hearted 
American  whose  father  hails  from  Tipj^rary. 

As  a  start,  finding  that  the  returning  explorer 
literally  posse-sscd  no  more  clothes  than  those  in 
which  he  stood  on  his  mot(  a^ined  feet,  his  first  ser\ice 
was  to  rig  him  out  in  a  complete  suit  of  the  mournful 
uniform  nf  rivilis.Ttion— t<>j,  i.at  included.  His  next 
st(|'  iviie   him   to  lunch.     -After  lunch  he 
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presented  him  to  the  King,  and  from  that  time  until 
he  left  Copenhagen  Dr.  Cook  had  no  friend, 
philosopher  and  guide  so  staunch  and  true.  He 
dined  him,  he  lunched  him,  he  accompanied  him 
everywhere,  and  he  almost  converted  his  Legation 
into  a  caravanserai  for  all  the  American  and  some  of 
the  British  pressmen  who  wanted  to  meet  Dr.  Cook. 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  recall  how  many  times  I 
lunched  and  dined  at  the  Legation.  "  Regard  this 
hou.'e  as  your  home,"  said  Dr.  Egan,  and  I  took  him 
at  his  word.  It  grieves  me  to  have  to  record  that, 
by  way  of  returning  evil  for  good,  1  put  my  knee 
inadvertently  through  his  drawing-room  window  in 
the  midst  of  a  warm  discussion  with  Dr.  Cook.  To 
break  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  host's  house  is  said  to 
bring  luck  to  the  owner  thereof.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
old  saying  will  come  true,  for  Dr.  Egan  well  deserves 
all  the  luck  that  there  is  going. 

AT   THE   LEGATION. 

Mrs.  Egan  was  unfortunately  absent  in  America, 
but  her  place  was  taken  by  Miss  Carmel  Egan,  who 
was  no  inadequate  substitute.  Minister  Egan  has 
a  grandson,  lately  born  in  Denmark,  named  after  the 
King  by  special  permission,  but  that  youngster  was 
almost  the  only  notable  in  the  country  who  was  not 
to  be  found  at  the  Legation.  Miss  Carmel  and 
the  staff  of  secretaries  were  nearly  worked  to 
death  during  the  week,  when  it  rained  cablegrams 
and  the  Legation  was  besieged  from  morning  to 
night  by  callers  from  near  and  from  far.  And 
another  functionary,  potent  although  unseen,  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  Those  who  enjoyed  his  splendid 
hospitality  used  to  say  that  callers  only  knew  of  one 
Cook,  about  whom  opinions  were  divided ;  but  that 
those  who  dined  knew  of  another,  without  a  capital  C, 
concerning  whose  supreme  merit  mn  est  dispiitandurn. 

"  AN    AMURATH    AN    AMURATH    SUCCEEDS." 

Last  time  I  was  in  Copenhagen  another  genial 
Irishman,  Mr.  O'Brien,  now  at  Tokio,  was  Minister. 
Mr.  O'Brien  left  a  reputation  so  high  that  it  was 
a  trying  ordeal  to  be  his  successor.  Dr.  Egan  has 
not  impaired  his  high  heritage.  The  Cook  week  was 
one  of  those  crises  which  test  men,  and  Dr.  Egan 
came  out  unscathed. 

He  was  assailed  by  innumerable  publishers 
pestering  him  to  act  as  their  agents  for  the  conclusion 
of  contracts  for  books,  magazine  articles,  interviews 
— I  know  not  what.  Many  of  these  enterprising 
firms  forgot  to  prepay  their  cablegrams,  entailing  an 
expense  of  hundreds  of  dollars  upon  the  unfortunate 
Minister.  To  one  and  all  such  applicants  Dr.  Egan 
returned  the  same  reply.  He  would  hand  their  com- 
munications over  to  Dr.  Cook — more  than  that  he 
could  not  do. 

Hardly  less  embarrassing  were  the  appeals  made  to 
him  from  all  quarters  to  guarantee  the  genuineness  of 
J^r.  Cook's  discovery  of  the  Pole.  He  was  asserted 
in  one  newspaper  to  have  taken  part  in  an  hour  and 


a  half's  scientific  examination  of  Dr.  Cook's  evidence. 
He  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  "  What  is  the  use  of 
asking  me  these  questions?"  he  would  say.  "  I  am 
not  a  scientific  man.  I  would  not  know  the  North 
Pole  if  I  were  living  on  it.  I  don't  know  how  to  use 
a  sextant.  I  am  not  an  astronomer.  I  have  not 
even  remembered  enough  mathematics  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  astronomical  calculations.  All  that  I 
have  said,  all  that  I  can  say,  is  that  nothing  is  known 
against  Dr.  Cook's  record,  and  that  personally  he 
impresses  me  as  an  honest  man." 

So  Dr.  Egan  treated  Dr.  Cook  as  an  honest  man, 
and  Dr.  Cook,  who  in  business  affairs  is  almost  as 
innocent  as  a  child,  welcomed  with  almost  touching 
gratitude  the  most  obvious  advice  which  any  American 
Minister  would  give  to  any  American  citizen^if, 
which  is  almost  inconceivable,  the  citizen  had  so  lost 
touch  with  the  little  things  of  civilised  society  as  to 
need  such  advice. 

Dr.  Egan  is  a  poet  and  a  novelist,  an  old 
newspaper  man,  and  before  he  became  diplomat 
he  was  professor  of  English  literature  at  Washington 
University.  Add  to  this,  that  as  becomes  a  man  of 
Irish  descent  he  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church,  that 
he  adores  the  memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  that 
he  invented  a  sauce  that  delighted  James  Russell 
Lowell,  that  he  has  just  published,  through  the  Century 
Company,  a  delightful  volume  entitled  "  The  Wiles 
of  Sexton  Maginnis,"  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  whether 
or  not  Dr.  Cook  discovered  the  Pole,  he  did  the 
Press  of  the  world  a  good  turn  by  deciding  to  come 
back  to  civilisation  by  way  of  Copenhagen. 

III.— THE  MAN   FROM  THE  NORTH  POLE. 
Now  for  the  main  question  :  "  What  about  the  man 
from  the  North  Pole  ?     How  does  he  strike  you  as 
a  man  ?  " 

NAiVE, 

To  which  I  answer — and  I  think  almost  all  of  us  who 
went  to  Copenhagen  would  agree  with  me  in  replying 
— that  he  docs  not  strike  us  as  a  man,  but  rather  as  a 
child — a  naive,  inexperienced  child,  who  sorely 
needed  someone  to  look  after  him  and  take  care  of 
him,  and  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  do  in  his  own 
interest.  It  was  really  almost  pathetic  to  see  his 
efforts  to  readjust  himself  to  the  busy,  bustling,  new 
environment  of  modern  civilisation. 

NUMU, 

When  we  were  struggling  through  the  crowd  at  the 
landing  I  asked  him  to  let  me  arrange  for  him  a 
general  interview,  at  which  all  the  pressmen  could  be 
present.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  but  put  it  off  till  to- 
morrow." As  if  the  ravenous  maw  of  the  world's 
Press,  with  its  teeming  special  editions,  could  wait 
complacently  for  twenty-tour  hours  before  hearing 
what  he  had  to  say.  "  Why  this  hurry  ? "  he  was 
always  asking,  with  the  absent  air  of  a  man  who  has 
lived  six  months  at  a  time  in  the  timeless  solitude  of 
the  Arctic  night.     As  for  his  inability  to  protect  his 
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^  .vn  interests,  even  in  matters  of  i»ounds,  shillings 
I. id  pence,  it  was  almost  pitiful. 

NEITHER    SMART, 

When  he  made  a  present  to  the  Neti'  York  Herald 
of  the  exclusive  story  of  his  discovery  he  was  asked 
to  name  his  own  terms.  What  did  he  know  of  its 
value  ?  One  New  York  journal  sent  its  rei)resen- 
taiivc  to  meet  him  lK.'f<>re  it  was  known  the  Ifirald 
had  his  letter,  wiih  instructions  to  offer  Dr.  C'ook 
/^3,ooo,  with  a  possible  extra  thousand  thrown  in,  for 
ilic  first  exclusive  interview.  When  .\ansen  started 
'  >r  the  North  I'ole  he  was  promised  ^5,000  by  the 
London   Daily  C/ironuU  if  he  reached  the  i'ole,  and 

)  many  pounds  less  for  every  degree  he  fell  short  of 
As  he  only  got  jxisl  the  86th  degree  he  only 
I  ceived  ;^4,ooo.  Cook  for  the  exclusive  story 
f  how  he  actually  rcacheti  the  Pole  only  asked 
J^too  I  It  is  enough  to  make  one  weep  !  Hut,  as 
he  usc«l  to  say  plaintively,  "  I  am  not  out  for  money." 
He  certainly  is  about  the  Ixst  man  whom  any 
luisiness  firm  would  send  out  for  money.  Any 
American  newsboy  could  give  him  points  in  the 
irt  of  looking  after  himself. 

NOR  "slim." 

And  as  he  allowed  himself  to  be  exploited  in 
iioncy  matters,  so  he  displayed  an  almost  infantile 


inal>ility  to  see  the  obvious  precautions  which  he 
ought  to  take  for  his  own  defence,  I  think  it  was  this 
naivfte,  this  often  most  exasperating  mability  on  his 
part  to  forestall  hostile  criticism,  to  pacify  ignorant  but 
clamorous  interviewers  avid  for  "  proofs,"  the  natun- 
of  which  they  do  not  understand,  that  did  as  much  a- 
anything  else  to  convince  everj'body  of  his  honesty. 
He  either  neglected  or  threw  away  the  most  obviou- 
chances.  He  had  at  his  absolute  disposition  the  mosi 
exjx'rt  pens  in  Eurojx;,  and  he  rather  snul»bed  than 
welcomed  offers  to  help  him.  Everything'  that 
a  clever  rogue  would  do  instinctively  if  he  wished  to 
hoax  llu;  public  Dr.  Cook  did  not  do.  When  he  wa 
asked  (jucstions,  he  answered  them  simply,  withoui 
flinching  or  dodging,  or  beating  about  the  bush. 
Where  he  had  made  a  mistake  he  confessed  it.  But 
as  for  making  out  a  good  case  for  himself,  or  o; 
adopting  any  ad  captandum  method  of  appeal,  Iv 
could  no  more  do  it  tlian  a  child. 

AriKR    EFFECrS    OF    THE    ARCTIC    NIGHT. 

I  suppose  this  will  wear  off  when  he  is  exposed  to 
the  high  pressure  of  -American  life.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  anyone  born  and  reared  and  edut:aieJ 
in  the  State  of  New  York  should  have  so  astonishing 
an  ineptitude  in  the  great  arts  of  self-advertisement 
and  of  money-making.     I'ut  none  of  us  quite  realises 
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what  it  would  mean  to  any  of  us  if  he  had  to  "  pig  " 
it  in  an  underground  cellar  with  two  Esquimaux 
for  six  months  on  end.  I  was  only  in  gaol  two 
months,  but  after  my  release  it  was  a  month  before  I 
had  the  nerve  to  get  out  of  a  train  in  motion.  So 
in  the  dead  silence,  the  long  darkness,  and  the  low 
temperature  of  the  Arctic  there  may  be  a  deadening 
or  benumbing  effect  which  can  only  gradually  bo 
thrown  off. 

HIS    HON  EST  V. 

Wliatever  may  be  the  cause,  Dr.  Cook  leaves  the 
impression  on  those  whom  he  met  at  Copenhagen 
that  he  is  the  furthest  [jossible  remove  from  the  type 
of  man  who  would  set  out  to  befool  the  public  on  a 
matter  of  such  universal  interest.  He  seemed  to  us 
all  an  honest  man  at  the  first  acquaintance,  and  those 
who  saw  most  of  him  believed  most  in  him.  At  the 
famous  interview  with  the  hundred  journalists,  many 
who  came  full  of  prejudice  against  him  went  away 
convinced  that  he  was  straight.  He  was  tired.  He 
had  been  on  the  go  from  the  time  he  had  come 
ashore.  He  had  had  his  first  interview  with  the 
King.  He  had  been  spirited  off  to  see  Prince  Walde- 
mar,  and  he  had  to  dress  for  the  banquet  in  the 
evening.  But  he  sat  at  the  table  for  nearly  an  hour 
answering  all  questions,  resenting  no  imputations, 
no  matter  how  unpleasant,  explaining  everything  in 
the  simplest  and  clearest  fashion. 

If  this  man  were  an  Ananias,  then  indeed  he  must 
be  the  champion  expert  of  all  false  witnesses. 

HIS    VACILLATION. 

A  rather  annoying  thing  about  this  infantile  side  of 
his  character  was  his  inability  to  make  up  his  mind 
and  stick  to  it  about  almost  anything.  Perhaps  this 
was  due  to  his  consciousness  of  being  in  strange 
surroundings,  and  feeling  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
governed  by  his  own  judgment.  I  think  the  one 
dominant  feeling  which  animated  him  was  anxiety 
to  get  home  to  his  wife.  But  under  the  pressure  of 
various  influences  he  swayed  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  the  other.  He  was  going  to  Brussels 
and  then  to  Paris.  Then  Paris  was  dropped ; 
but  he  must  go  to  Brussels,  even  if  the  Atlantic 
liner  had  to  be  stopped  at  Flushing  for  him  to 
go  on  board.  He  wanted  to  go  home  as  fast  as 
possible,  but  to  please  the  King,  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  him,  he  consented  to  go  in  the  Scandinavian 
Oscar  II.  And  at  the  last  moment  he  gave  up 
Brussels  and  embarked  at  Christiansand.  As  it  was 
about  his  return  journey  so  it  was  about  everything 
else.  The  last  thing  he  said  to  me  before  I  left  was 
that  he  was  determined  not  to  say  a  word  to  anyone 
about  Peary's  charges.  But  the  first  thing  I  read  in 
the  English  newspapers  on  arriving  was  that  he  had 
given  out  two  interviews  on  the  subject  before  1  left 
Copenhagen. 

HIS   COOLNESS. 

These  things  are  prob.ably  all  due  to  the  modesty 
and  diffidence  of  a  man  suddenly  called  upon  to  act  in 


^ 
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strange  environment.  If  he  had  been  as  indecisive 
and  as  changeable  in  the  Arctic  regions  he  would 
never  have  got  anywhere,  and  certainly  could  never 
have  got  home.  Yet  there  was  never  any  trace  of 
impatience  or  of  fear.  He  was  always  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  calm,  composed,  and  collected.  At  table 
he  was  a  pleasant  companion,  not  at  all  a  man  of 
a  flirtatious  disposition,  feeling,  indeed,  somewhat 
shy  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  but  knowing  how  to  say 
a  pleasant  and  kindly  word. 

HIS    COMPOSURK. 

Dr.  Egan  used  to  maintain  that  Cook  had  in  him 
something  of  the  Redskin,  but  I  never  quite  could  see 
what  he  meant  by  that,  unless  it  was  a  certain  sedate 
composure  which  never  deserted  him.  The  supreme 
moment  to  test  him  was  when  I  brought  him  the 
news  of  Peary's  arrival  at  the  Pole.  He  was  keenly 
interested,  expressed  his  satisfaction,  discussed  the 
authenticity  of  the  telegram,  and  certainly  betrayed 
no  sign  of  excitement.  Wiien  at  the  Politikcn 
dinner  his  hosts  adorned  him  with  a  horseshoe  of 
beautiful  roses,  he  wore  the  floral  decoration  as 
if  he  had  been  crowned  with  roses  all  his  life. 
I  never  heard  him  say  an  ill  word  of  any  one 
of  those  who  abused  him  or  pestt-red  him  with  per- 
petual demands  that  he  .should  stand  and  deliver 
proofs  on  the  spot  that  he  was  not  a  liar  and  a 
scoundrel.  At  the  end  he  was  a  bit  worried  with  the 
ceaseless  hail  of  interrogatories,  pressed  mostly  by 
persons  who  had  no  earthly  right  to  bother  him,  but 
he  remained  to  the  end  imperturbalile,  and  always 
disclaimed  being  tired.  The  ever-growing  heap  of 
cablegrams  and  telegrams  rather  appalled  him.  The 
only  letter  or  telegram  he  seemed  to  care  for  was  one 
from  his  wife.  Most  of  the  others  he  left  to  answer 
themselves. 

OTH  ER   CHARACTERLSTICS. 

He  is  not,  I  should  say,  an  imaginative  man,  nor  a 
religious  man.  An  old  lady  called  ujxjn  him  to  say 
she  had  had  a  message  from  the  Beyond  telling  her 
that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  prayers  of  his  daughters, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  take  much  stock  in  her  reve- 
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laiion.  Neither  is  he  a  man  of  letters,  although  he 
writes  very  well.  On  the  public  platform  he  is  heard 
to  advantage.  His  voice  is  clear  without  lx.-inj^  very 
resonant  He  sfxjaks  clearly,  lucidly,  and  without 
hesitation.  There  was  no  gesticulation.  He  went 
*r  f\,'ht  on  with  his  hr  tur»!  as  if  he  were  a  University 
>or  methodically  giving  an  exjxjsitory  lecture  to 
!  '  .i.->s.  His  great  anxiity  was  to  confine  himself 
to  what  he  had  already  said,  and  to  say  no  more. 

IV.— COOK'S  PREVIOUS  c.\rfj:r. 

Frederick  A.  Cook  is  an  American.     He  is  proud 

of  it,  like  other  .Americans,  and  he  considers  the  fact 

that  he  was  horn  in  America  is  a  sufficient  credential 

i^  to  his  nationality.     He  is  not  one  of  those  who 

vish  to  go  s.juinfing  Ixhind  the  arras  of  history  in 

rtlcr  to  discover  that   his  forebears  at  some  distant 

•Inte  held  high   rank  among  the  nobles  of  the  Old 

\\orM.     He  is  a  plain  .American  and  he  wishes  to 

:uss  as  that.     But  if  he  docs  not  wish  to  claim  his 

.  icestors,    the   other   descendants   of    his   ancestors 

re    bent    u|)on    claiming    him.       When    I    halted 

Hamburg    on     n>y    rush    northward     I     heard 

-It    the    Germans    had    already    claimed    him    as 

eir  own.     A    little  later  I  was  assured  that  he  was 

:.e  of  the  sons  of  Israel.      In   the  fulness  of  time, 

lu-n  his  discovery  has  been  confirmed,  I  await  the 

-v.f.nble  corollary  in  the  discovery  of  his  essentially 

nationality,  which,   of  course,  can  always  be 

in  the  l.xst  resort  by  the  familiar  doctrine  that 

.  .il  name  of  Fve's  husband  was  not  Adam,  but 

I  a.- Adam.     To  clear  up  the  matter   I  begged  Dr. 

')k   to   waive  his  objection    to  look   further  back 

in   his  birth,  and  to  t.ll  me  from  what  part  of  the 

'.1  World  his  [xirenls  cnmc. 
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OF    GERMAN'    DESCENT. 

"  If  you  must  have  it,"  said  Dr.  Cook,  "I  am  of 
pure  (lerman  descent.  My  family  name,  down  to  a 
few  years  before  my  birth,  was  not  Cook,  but  Koch. 
My  father  was  born  in  Hanover;  my  mother  came 
from  some  place  in  South  (Jermany,  They  migrated 
to  America  before  the  middle  of  last  century  and 
settled  in  a  small  town  in  Sullivan  County,  N.V.,  on 
the  Delaware  river,  about  120  miles  from  New  York, 
'i'here  he  practised  as  a  doctor,  and  there  in  1865  ^ 
was  born,  the  last  of  a  family  of  five." 

"  How  and  why  did  you  drop  Koch  and  become 
Co<jk  ?  " 

"The  change,"  said  Dr.  Cook,  "was  none  of  my 
making  or  my  choosing.  It  was,  as  has  been  so  often 
the  case,  due  to  the  unintentional  blunder  of  a 
Government  clerk.  In  the  Civil  War  my  father 
joined  the  army.  On  the  roll  of  the  .Army  Medical 
Service  his  name  instead  of  being  entered  as  Koch 
was  transcril>cd  as  Cook,  and  Cook  it  has  been  ever 
since.  All  the  rest  of  my  father's  family,  however, 
are  Kochs  to  this  day." 

HIS    EDUCATION. 

I  asked  him  as  to  his  early  boyhood.  Was  the 
instinct  of  exploring  and  adventure  cariy  dcveloi)ed  ? 
W'xs  the  boy  the  father  of  the  man  ? 

••  I  don't  think  so,"  he  replied.  "  .At  least,  I  can 
rememl>er  no  stirrings  of  the  explorer  in  me  when  I 
went  to  school.  My  father  died  in  1870,  leaving  my 
mother  and  her  young  family  to  face  the  worM  alone. 
In  order  to  facilitate  our  education,  and  the  better  to 
make  a  living,  my  mother  brought  us  all  to  Brooklyn, 
where  I  got  my  schooling  in  the  common  school,  like 
other  Brooklyn  boys.  I  have  just  had  a  cablegram 
of  congratulation,"  he  said,  "  from  that  school,  but  I 
don't  think  I  remember  anyone  who  is  there.  I  know 
I  was  there,  and  that  is  all." 

"  When  (iiil  you  leave  school  ?  " 

"The  u.sual  time,  and  then  I  set  ab«nii  earning 
surticicnt  money  to  enable  me  to  take  my  course  at 
college.  How  did  I  make  my  college  fees  ?  That 
is  another  story,  into  which  I  have  not  time  to  enter 
now.  It  is  enough  to  sav  that  I  earned  it  myself, 
and  was  able  to  enter  the  medical  department  of 
the  Iniversity  of  New  \ork.  where  in  due  course  I 
graduated,  and  having  got  my  degree  I  looked  round 
to  see  what  w-as  to  be  done." 

WlUT    TOOK    HIM    TO   THE    ARCTIC. 

•  Had  the  call  of  the  wild  reached  you  at  college 
"  II  did  not  at  school.'" 

"  I  think  not,"  he  replied  in  his  quiet,  matter-of- 
fact,  simple  way.  «•  I  don't  remember  having  ever 
heard  it  then.  I  was  not  esi)eciallv  fond  of  books  of 
travel,  nor  attracted  by  Arctic  adventure.  I  was 
simply  an  orclinary  American  young  graduate,  who, 
b.ing  duly  .|uahfied  to  practise  medicine,  looks  about 
hiin  to  (uul  out  how  he  ran  m.ike  a  living." 

"  1  hen  how  was  it  you  took  to  the  Arctic  ?  ' 
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"  In  the  first  place,  simply  and  solely  in  order  to  make 
a  living.  I  was  a  young  medical  man  with  no  practice 
and  without  any  immediate  prospect  of  finding  a 
post.  Six  months  passed  after  I  had  left  college,  and  I 
was  fretting  at  having  to  wait  so  long  idle^  when  one 
day  I  saw  a  statement  in  the  papers  that  Peary  was 
fitting  out  an  expedition  to  go  to  the  Arctic,  and  that  a 
surgeon  was  wanted.  Without  feeling  any  special 
inspiration  or  compulsion  I  sat  down  and  wrote  out  an 
application  for  the  post.  Two  months  passed  before 
I  received  any  answer.  I  had  almost  given  up  hope, 
when  I  was  startled  by  receiving  a  telegram  to  go  to ' 
Philadelphia  to  meet  Peary.  I  went.  He  saw  me  and 
I  was  engaged  to  serve  as  surgeon  in  that  expedition. 
I  graduated  in  1890.  I  joined  the  Expedition  in  1891, 
and  served  until  1892.  There  was  no  money  in  it, 
but  there  was  a  living,  honour,  and — what  I  did  not 
expect  to  find — a  new  and  absorbing  passion,  which 
ever  since  dominated  my  life." 

THE   CALL   OF   THE   ARCTIC. 

"You  mean  that  you  heard  the  call  of  the  wild?" 

"  You  can  call  it  that  if  you  like.  To  me  it  is 
more  the  voice  of  the  Arctic,  the  thirst  for  that  great 
icy  expanse,  the  Polar  Sea.  It  is  an  acquired  taste. 
If  I  was  born  with  it,  it  was  so  latent  that  I  never 
perceived  it.  None  of  the  other  members  of  my 
family  have  it.  But  it  came  to  me  in  my  first  Arctic 
trip,  and  it  has  never  left  me." 

I  recalled  what  he  had  written  in  his  book,  "  The 
Top  of  the  Continent,"  in  which,  before  describing 
his  ascent  of  the  monarch  of  the  mountains,  he 
speaks  of  being  driven  "  by  tne  working  incentive  of 
pioneer  adventure,"  "  the  spiritual  exhilaration  of 
discovery."  It  was  shared  alike  by  Alpine  climbers 
and  Arctic  explorers.  I  repeated  to  him  the  following 
passage  : — 

In  dimbing  there  is  an  inspiration  expanding  with  the 
increase  of  vision,  which  is  capable  of  much  development. 
Hardships,  both  of  mountaineers  and  Arctic  climbers,  are 
followed  by  a  similar  movement  of  mental  awakening,  of 
spiritual  aspirations,  ami  of  profound  and  peculiar  philosophy. 
Thus  the  stream  of  a  new  hope,  of  dreams  and  raptures,  is  started, 
and  this  stream  seeks  a  groove  down  the  path  of  life  for  ever 
after.  It  follows  that  he  who  ventures  into  the  Polar  arena  or 
the  cloud  battlefield  of  high  mountains  will  long  to  return  again 
and  again  to  the  scene  of  his  suffering  and  inspiration. 

THE   MYSTERY   OK    ITS    CHARM. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  something  like  that,"  said  Dr. 
Cook.  "  It  is  a  mystery,  but  it  is  a  fact.  Often  and 
often  I  have  asked  myself  what  are  the  pleasures  of 
the  Polar  seas.  Privation,  cold,  hunger,  peril  of  frost- 
bite and  of  death,  solitude,  unceasing  and  sus- 
tained exertion — these  are  manifest  enough.  In 
themselves  they  are  not  very  fascinating.  You  some- 
times recoil  from  them  and  wonder  why  you  ever 
pushed  into  the  great  wilderness  of  ice.  You  escape, 
vowing  never  to  return.  But  after  a  time  something 
revives  in  you.  Your  mind  dwells  more  and  more 
on  the  indefinable  delights  of  the  Arctic.  Something 
keeps  calling,  calling,  calling,  night  and  day,  until  at 


last  you  can  stand  it  no  more,  and  you  return,  spell- 
drawn  by  the  magic  of  the  North." 

THE    ANTARCTIC. 

"  The  North  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  But  is  it  not  the 
same  in  the  South?  All  Shackleton's  companions  are 
crazy  to  go  back  to  the  Antarctic.  You,  also,  have 
been  in  the  Southern  Polar  seas." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  went  as  surgeon  with  the 
Belgian  Antarctic  Expedition  in  1897-9,  but  our 
experiences  were  not  pleasant.  If  we  had  been  able 
to  go  overland  like  Shackleton  it  might  have  been 
difterent.  But  we  were  in  the  ship  all  the  time,  in  the 
midst  of  wind  and  storms,  and  hummocked  about  so 
much  you  never  ventured  to  leave  the  ship  for  a  day. 
It  was  very  disagreeable,  nothing  like  the  Arctic.  I 
gladly  leave  the  South  Pole  to  Shackleton." 

"After  you  returned  from  the  Antarctic  you  rested 
awhile?" 

THE   ASCENT    OF    MOUNT    MCKINLEY. 

"  Yes,  and  got  married  about  ten  years  ago.  But 
in  1903  the  passion  of  exploration  reasserted  itself,  and 
in  that  year  I  headed  the  pioneer  expedition  for  the 
ascent  of  Mount  McKinley.  I  started  in  June,  1903, 
and  came  back  three  months  later,  having  failed  to 
gain  the  summit.  Three  years  later  I  went  back,  and 
after  a  long  period  of  nosing  round  the  mountain  we 
struck  a  route  which  brought  us  to  the  top,  20,390ft. 
altitude.  That  was  September  i6th,  1906.  But  you 
have  read  all  that  in  my  book  '  The  Top  of  the 
Continent.' " 

"  Yes.  I  read  it  in  the  train,  and  it  struck  me  it 
was  a  tougher  job  getting  to  the  top  of  McKinley 
than  it  was  getting  to  the  North  Pole — the  rarefied 
air,  the  immense  altitude " 

"  No,"  said  Dr.  Cook.  "  The  whole  ascent  at  the 
last  was  so  soon  over.  Up  and  down  with  a  rush.  I 
was  only  four  days  up  and  four  days  down  when  we 
found  the  road.  The  North  Pole  was  a  very  different 
matter." 

"  But  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  principles  which 
you  first  learned  on  Mount  McKinley  were  those  you 
put  in  practice  with  success  at  the  Pole." 

"  Precisely.  My  4olb.  kit  per  man  for  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  was  the  pioneer  of  my  irreducibly 
minimised  outfit  for  the  rush  to  the  Pole.  We  started 
three  men  for  the  summit  and  three  for  the  Pole." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  but  you  only  got  two  to  the 
top  of  McKinley,  leaving  Dokkin  half-way  up." 

"There  was  not  enough  food  for  three,  and  Dokkin 
wanted  to  slay,  so  Burrille  and  I  went  up  alone,  as 
you  know." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statements  in  tlic 
newspapers  as  to  the  doubts  about  your  surveys  ?  " 

"  Only  a  controversy  as  to  some  50  or  75  feet  in 
the  altitude.  There  was  a  difference  between  the 
trigonometrical  survey  and  the  barometrical  observa- 
tion. -  But  even  100  feet  is  a  bagatelle  when  you  arc 
measuring  a  mountain  20,000  feet  high." 

" 'I'hen  after  McKinley  you  rested  for  a  year,  and 
started  oft' in  1907  ?" 
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"  Yes.  I  sailed  with  my  friend  Mr.  J.  R.  Bradl'-y 
for  the  Arctic  regions  in  July.  1907,  on  a  hunting  and 
exploring  expedition  in  Northern  Greenland,  and  half 
ho{x.-d  that  I  might  make  that  expedition  a  jumping- 
ofl  place  for  the  Pole.  We  made  our  preparations 
accordingly,  and  so  it  came  about." 

v.— THK   ST.ART    FOR   THE   POLi:. 
Dr.  Cook  did  not  start   for  the  Pole  with  a  pro- 

cssion  of  brass  bands.  The  newspapers  of  America 
vv«  re  not  converted  into  a  huge  megaphone  for  the 
purix)se  of  heralding  his  dqurture  for  the  Pole. 
Hence    the    report    of  his   arrival    at    the    Pole  was 

reived  with  incredulity  anfl  surprise.  Mrs.  Prown- 
ng's  warning  against  pumping  spring  water  unawares 

\>on  a  gracious  public  full  of  nerves  may  be  varied 
nid  extended  to  the  sudden  blurting  out  upon  a 
humdrum  world  such  a  startling  announcement  as 
that  the  great  prize  had  been  won  by  a  man  who 
nobody  knew  had  ever  entered  for  the  stakes. 

WHV    IT    WAS    NOT    ANNOINCED. 

But  Dr.  Cook  did  not  herald  his  departure  with  a 


great  fanfaronade  of  proclamation  as  to  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  because,  in  the  first  place,  as  he  said,  he 
prefers  to  defer  talking  until  after  doing,  and,  in'the 
second  place,  he  did  not  start  out  with  any  fixed  and 
definite  intention  of  going  to  the  Pole.  On  this  jx)int 
Dr.  Cook  is  quite  explicit.  There  was  an  off-chance 
—the  off-chance  which  no  Arctic  explorer  ever  loses 
sight  of— that  they  might  have  a  try  for  the  Pole. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Bradley,  who,  being  a  millionaire,  can 
provide  for  contingencies,  provided  a  thorough 
equipment  for  such  a  limited  dash  as  Dr.  Cook  alone 
regarded  as  feasible.  But  the  primar>'  object  with 
which  the  /.  /i.  Bradley  sailed  northward  was  to 
afford  its  owner  and  Dr.  Cook  S(x>rt  and  recreation 
in  the  high  latitudes.  It  was  not  till  a  few  months 
later,  when  they  arrived  at  Smith  Sound,  that  the 
project  took  definite  shape. 

WHAT    STARTED    HIM    FOR    THE    P(JLK. 

When  they  got  to  their  hunting  ground  they 
found  a  great  bear  hunt  in  progress.  All  the  most 
( apabk-  Esquimaux  and  the  best  dogs  of  the  region 
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were  assembled.  Bears  were  plentiful  and  food 
abundant.  Dr.  Cook  told  us  that  it  was  after  he 
found  every  essential  for  Arctic  exploration  present 
he  thought  the  circumstances  propitious  for  a  dash 
northwards. 

On  October  5  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  secretary 
of  the  Peary  Club,  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Cook 
as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  hit  upon  a  new  route  to  the  North  Pole, 
and  will  stay  to  try  it.  By  way  of  Buchanan  Bay 
•  and  Ellesmere  Land  and  northward  through  Nansen 
Strait  over  the  Polar  Sea,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
good  route.  There  will  be  game  to  the  83rd  degree, 
and  here  are  natives  and  dogs  for  the  task.  So  here 
is  for  the  Pole." 

This  was  to  pass  over  Sverdrup's  country,  across 
Heibert  Island,  and  so  north.  By  this  means  he 
hoped  to  avoid  the  easterly  drift  of  the  Polar  Sea,  to 
have  a  country  supplying  food  in  the  shape  of  game  in 
his  rear.  We  have  the  advantage  of  comparing  what 
Mr.  Bradley,  in  October,  1907,  said  Dr.  Cook  pro- 
posed to  do  before  he  started,  and  what  Dr.  Cook 
says  he  actually  did  do  after  his  return.  The  much- 
discussed  canvas  boat,  which  some  critics  declare  was 
invented  as  an  afterthought  by  Dr.  Cook  after  his 
return  to  Europe,  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bradley  as 
having  been  provided  by  him  to  enable  Dr.  Cook  to 
cross  the  open  leads  he  might  encounter  in  the  Polar 
Sea. 

HIS    INSTRUMENTS. 

I  asked  Dr.  Cook  about  his  equipment.  He 
replied  :  "  I  had  everything  that  could  be  carried 
on  such  a  small  expedition.  My  friend  Mr.  Bradley 
gave  me  carte  blanche.  I  had  twice  as  much  money 
placed  at  my  disposal  as  I  cared  to  spend.  If  I  had 
had  a  million  dollars  and  an  army  of  men  I  could 
not  have  been  better  equipped  than  I  was  for  that 
expedition." 

•'  First,  as  to  scientific  instruments?" 

"  We  had  three  first-class  chronometers  and  a  watch. 
The  watch  went  wrong,  but  the  chronometers  lasted 
through.  We  had  a  splendid  sextant,  and  barometers 
and  thermometers  ;  also  pedometers — in  short,  every- 
thing wc  needed  specially  made  for  Arctic  work. 
We  did  not  take  apparatus  for  dee{>sea  sounding,  for 
it  was  too  heavy.  Everything  was  sacrificed  to  the 
supreme  necessity  of  reducing  the  weight  carried." 

"  Was  your  sextant  of  aluminium  or  of  the  ordinary 
make  ?  " 

"  It  vvas  not  of  aluminium.  It  was  the  heaviest 
thing  we  had  to  carry,  but  as  everything  depended 
upon  that  I  would  not  risk  a  lighter  instrument.  We 
brought  it  safely  back.  I  hope  that  it  is  now  on  the 
Jcanie  on  its  way  to  New  A'ork." 

HI?    SJORES. 

"  And  the  other  ei|uipment?" 

"  All  our  cooking  utensils  were  of  aluminium.  Our 
kitchen    outfit    weighed    ounces    instead    of   pounds 


Our  heating  apparatus  was  what  is  known  as  the 
'  Brooklyn  stove '  with  the  Nansen  attachment,  in 
which  heat  is  generated  by  oil  vaporised  by  burn- 
ing alcohol.  More  heat  is  obtained  that  way  by 
a  less  expenditure  of  fuel  than  in  any  other  method. 
It  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  old  wick  lamp." 

FOOD. 

"  What  about  food  ?  " 

"  The  essence  of  our  commissariat  system  consisted 
in  this  : — Live  on  the  country  as  long  as  you  can  by 
utilising  the  land  route  where  game  abounds.  When 
you  strike  the  Polar  Sea,  where  no  life  exists,  live  on 
pemmican,  biscuits  and  tea.  One  pound  of  pemmican 
per  day  for  man  and  dog  will  support  life.  Pemmican 
manufactured  by  Armour — raw  beef  dried,  pounded 
into  powder,  and  mixed  with  tallow — does  not  weep, 
and  carries  more  nutritive  heat  and  force-forming 
qualities  per  square  inch  than  any  meat  extract  or 
other  preparation.  This  pemmican  was  packed  in 
six-pound  tins,  enclosed  in  wooden  cases  uniform  in 
size.  These  came  in  very  handy  as  building  materials 
for  our  first  storehouse." 

ALCOHOL   AND   TOBACCO. 

"  Did  you  take  any  alcohol  ?  " 

"  Wood  alcohol  for  vaporising  the  petroleum  ;  but 
wood  alcohol  is  poison.  Of  other  alcohol  in  any 
shape  or  form  we  did  not  take  one  drop." 

"  Are  you  a  teetotaler  ?  " 

"  In  my  earlier  years  of  the  strictest.  After  I  was 
twenty-five,  and  in  later  life,  I  have  taken  a  very  little 
wine,  and  never  touch  intoxicants  of  any  kind  when 
exploring." 

"  What  about  tobacco  ?  " 

"  I  never  smoke,  and  although  the  Esquimaux  like 
it,  they  are  much  better  without  it.  To  humour  my  men 
I  took  tobacco,  but  the  supply  ran  out  after  a  few  days, 
and  they  worked  better  without  it.  They  were  more 
restless  in  mind  when  they  smoked,  and  I  was  glad 
when  it  was  done.  They  soon  forgot  all  about  it. 
In  two  days  the  craving  for  smoke  had  become  a 
memory  that  rapidly  faded  away." 


"  But  I  suppose  tea  is  essential?" 

"  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear,"  said  Dr.  Cook, 
"  that  we  only  took  two  pounds  of  tea  with  us  in  our 
dash  to  the  Pole,  and  did  not  even  use  all  of  that.  Yet 
v.e  had  tea  twice  a  day — two  or  three  cups  each  man 
•'.ach  time.  Twelve  or  eighteen  cups  a  day,  all  brewed 
out  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  tea — not  very  strong,  you 
say.  But  quite  strong  enough.  We  had  to  make  it 
last.  And  the  chief  value  of  the  tea  was  that  it 
helped  to  make  the  hot  water  palatable  in  which  we 
dissolved  the  i\  ounces  of  Miliar  t-ach  man  liad  each 
day." 

"  What  about  soap  ?  " 

"  Took  only  one  cake  of  soap.  It  was  the  only 
article  we  lost  en  rouft-.  anil  it  was  never  missed. 
Washing  is  misery  in  the  .Arctic." 
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I  suggested  that  perspiration  might  keep  the  pores 
clear. 

"  Perspiration  is  worse  than  washing,"  he  said 
"  Our  clothes  are  all  ventilated  so  as  to  prevent  perspi- 
ration. Now  and  then  extreme  exertion  compels 
sweat,  ari.l  then  look  out.  For  the  moisture  freezes 
your  fur.s  into  a  cake  of  ice,  out  of  which  you  have  to 

VRGBTABI.RS,    ETC. 

»>  Mil  .loout  vegetables?" 

•'  We  carried    non*.-.     You  don't   need    vegetables 

n  the  Arctic,  neither  do  you  need  salt.     During  our 

Mt-n  months' adventures  we   neiilu:r  used   salt  nor 

\.;-  i.ililes.     It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  either  salt 

r  vegetables  are  necessary  for  health.     The  Esqui- 

iiaux  use  neither.     They  never  suffer  from    scurvy. 

Neither  did   I.     They  do  not  use  salt— dislike  it,  in 

Kt.     At  first  I  tried  them  with  it  when  we  had  fresh 

neat.     They  did   not  like   it,  and   so   I   dropped  it. 

When  you  eat  [vnimiran  you  use  no  salt.     I  did  not 

miss  it.     Hut  when  I  got  back   to  Greenland   1    aw 

lit  like  sugar." 

"  Did  you  have  any  medicine-chest  ?  " 

"  A  tiny   box    of   tabloids  weighing   six    or   eight 

inces.     \\V-  took  no  arnica,  no  liniments,  no  chloro- 

'rm.     We  limited  ourselves  to  the  absolutely  indis- 

nsable.     I    don't    think  my   two    Ks«iuimaux    had 

■  --^ro  than  five  dos<-s  the  whole  time,  then  it  was  only 

in  headache  after  over-eating.     1  had  only  very 

.  to  touch  medicine,  and  then  only  for  slight 

•'^   we    brought    most    of    our 

:in." 

«■"■<*   supplied   with   every  neces- 

.iry  ?  ' 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  but  in  the  Arctic 

he  wantsthat  hltlegood.  And  ours  was  of  the  best.  And 

the  human  and  animal /<-rj<;«///-/ of  our  expedition  was 

'    "lard  of  the  w<j/m>/.  We  had  the  picked 

■   best  Rsijuimaux  and  the  strongest  dogs 

And  w«-  had   them  fresh  and  fat  and 

i-ltd.     I  was  in  the  pink  of    comliijon  -never  felt 

M.re  fit— and  I   was  lull  of  the  inspiration  of  a  high 

hope  that  1  might,  all  alone  with   mv  boy.s,  solve  the 

great  mystery.     And  so  we  started  for  the  Pole." 

V._T()  THK    I'OLI-:   AND   BACK  AGAIN. 

Dr.  Cook's  first  narrative  in  the  A'^to  iW/t:  Jhr,tU 
was  admittctlly  inromplctr.  and,  m  a  few   particulars 
inaccurate.      The   continued   disuse    of    hi.    „,,,,.! 
tongue    led  him  once  or  twice  to  use  a 
phrase.     The  following  story  is   partly   i 
from  his  own  lip>  and  i«rtly  completed  from  his  ,.ul>. 
lished  letter.    It  will,  I  think,  form  the  most  complete 
iiirrative  that  has  yet  ap|x>ared  ; — 

Dr.  Conk  sailed  fro,,,  North  Sidney,  U.S.,  in  July, 
1)07.  Mr.  Ilradley  and  ho  went  sli.xinn..  rr»un«i 
North  Star  Ray.  hunted  again  roun«l  Ilav 

and  at  last  reached    Kiah,      Trom  tli  Has 

'  f  north  up  Smith  Sound  as  the  i<  e  would  permit,  and 


finally  landed  for  their  winter  quarters  at  .Annatuk  at 
the  end  of  .\ugust.  They  were  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  gathering  of  Es.juimaux  assembled  for  the 
bear  hunt,  with  all  their  dogs.  There  was  anv  amount 
of  meat,  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  draw  upon 
their  stores. 

PRKPARING    FOR    THE    EXPF.DrTIOV. 

The  long  winter  night,  which  lasts  from  September 
till  the  Ijeginning  of  .March,  was  employed  in  pre- 
rarations  for  the  expedition.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
Escjuimaux,  men  and  women,  were  kept  busy  col- 
lecting furs,  preparing  skins,  and  making  them  int 
garments.  They  spent  tlieir  time  between  hunting, 
tanning,  and  tailoring.  The  full  dress  of  the  traveller 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  according  to  Dr.  Cook,  appears 
to  have  been  varied  and  i)eculiar.  To  begin  at  the 
foot,  you  wear  hareskin  stockings,  over  which  you 
draw  boots  of  sealskin.  Trousers  are  of  bearskin, 
whil»;  the  fur  of  the  blue  fox  furnishes  your  coat.  A 
fur  cap,  with  flaps  over  the  ears,  completes  the  full 
dress  for  winter.  In  summer  sealskin  is  the  only 
-.'•ar.  ' 

PRECAUTIONS    AGAIN.ST    FROST-HITE. 

I  asked  Dr.  Cook  if  he  had  not  suffered  from  frost- 
bite. 

"  No."  he  said,  "  nor  from  scurvy,  nor  from  any  of 
the  usual  illnesses  of  Arctic  explorers.  We  protected 
our  faces,  as  do  the  Esfiuimaux,  by  allowing  our  hair 
to  grow  long  and  combing  it  over  our  face,  tucking  it 
into  the  flaps  of  the  cap.  The  beard  and  moustache 
are  cut  short.  A  long  moustache  would  freeze  to  the 
beard,  but  I  often  would  have  given  a  thousand 
dollars  to  add  an  inch  to  the  length  of  the  hair  of  my 
head.  Rut  although  the  hair  was  somewhat  short  it 
saved  my  nose  from  frost-bite." 

THF.    START. 

By  Christmas  their  sup[»lies  of  clothing  were  com- 
plete, including  six  pairs  of  stockings  [)er  man.    Early 
in    January    he    began    to   remove  his  stores  from 
Annatuk  to  ICllesmere  Land.     Everything  depended 
u|ion  finding   game  on  the  American  side  of  SmiUi 
Sound      No  musk  ox,  no   Pole.     Smith  Sound  was 
dimcult  to  cross  owing  to  the  condition  of  tlie  ice 
lUit  at  last  they  were  safely  on  Ellesmere  Land,  and 
n-ady  to   start.      The    procession    consisted    of    Dr 
Cook,  10  Es(iuimau\,  with    11  sledges  and  10?  does 
It  started  on  February  19th,  1908.  ' 

JKAkV    AND    COOK. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Captain  IVary  started 
froin  the  A'rn;ir.r//  for  Cape  Columbia  on  February 
2ind,  1909,  and  that  his  party  consisted  of  seven  white 
men,  59  (?  18)  Esquimaux,  140  dogs,  and  27,  sledges 
the  proportion  of  men  to  sledges  with  Cook  being 
one  man  one  sledge  and  10  dogs  {x-r  sledge.  In  Peary's 
«asc  It  was  .about  three  nun  to  one  sledge  and  six  dogs 
IH  r  ^le,i-,  unless,  as  seems  likely,  the  59  is  a  mistake 
I  nis  was  at  the  stan   in  both  cases.    The 
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I'ole 

RK.SII    MEAT. 

l>etween  February  lyth  and  March  i8lh  the  game 
luist  have  been  extraordinarily  plentiful  on  Heiberg 
Island,  for  the  bag  averaged  over  three  musk  o.Kcn 
and  ten  hares  a  day,  while  seven  bears  were  thrown 
in  as  an  extra.  This  abundance  of  game  enabled  them 
to  stand  at  Land's  End  fresh  and  fit,  and  with  unre- 
duced supplies. 

"  It  was  only  a  month's  march,  but  it  enabled  me 
to  test  the  quality  of  the  men  and  dogs  needed  for 
the  final  dash  to  the  Pole.  By  the  elimination  of  the 
less  fit,  I  had  twenty-six  of  the  best  dogs  in  the  Arctic 
C-rcle,  and  two  splenditl  young  Esquimaux,  Etukishuk 
and  Ahwelah  —  fine  strapping  lads  of  twenty  or 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  splendid  teamsters,  and  full 
of  all  Arctic  lore." 

TKK    K.SQUIMAUX. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  Esquimaux  as  a  man?" 
"  Compared  with  our  best  men  he  is  not  on  a  level, 
but  compared  with  many  of  our  civili.sed  people  he 
is  their  superior.  The  last  scientific  treatise  on  the 
Esquimaux  brain  will  astonish  you  not  a  little  by  the 
evidence  it  gives  as  to  the  cranial  development  of  men 
whose  wits  are  sharpeneJ  by  a  constant  conflict  with 
Nature  in  her  sternest  aspects.  They  have  their  limi- 
tations, but  their  lore  of  berg  and  floe,  their  skill  to  read 
the  face  of  the  sky  and  the  face  of  the  sea,  are  very 
remarkable.  They  are  also  in  their  way  loyal  to  their 
em[)loyer.  Being  nomads  of  the  great  white  wilder- 
ness, they  are  the  freest  of  the  free,  and  the  notion 
that  they  can  be  transferred  like  slaves  from  hand  to 
hand  is  rank  absurdity.  On  all  Arctic  questions  an 
Esquimaux  is  a  better  expert  than  the  best  American 
or  European.  We  white  men  are  but  amateurs  com- 
pared with  the  Esquimaux,  who  is  the  professional." 

HIS    TWO   WITNESSES. 

"  And  Etukishuk  and  Ahwelah — where  are  they 
now  ?" 

"  They  are  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Annatuk,  where,  rich  in  the  weapons  and  stores  I 
handed  over  to  them,  they  will  be  regarded  as  Arctic 
millionaires." 

"  Do  you  think  they  can  be  depended  upon  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  so.  They  are  not,  of  course,  scien- 
tific witn'2S3}s  in  t!ie  nnJern  sense.      But   they  have 


the  science  of  the  Polar  Sea  at  their  fingers'  end,  the 
natural  science  of  the  man  who  is  the  evolved  product 
of  the  Arctic  region.  I  would  much  rather  trust  a 
good  Esquimaux  to  give  a  clear,  intelligible  account 
of  the  Polar  region  aqross  which  he  has  travelled  than 
any  ordinary  European.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
can  be  found.  But  their  report  of  my  journey  will 
be  very  good  evidence — Escjuimaux  evidence,  no 
doubt.  I  only  wish  I  had  them  here  with  me  to  tell 
their  own  story  in  their  own  way.  But  that  may 
come.' 

SEX    IN    ARCTIC    COLD. 

"  How  are  the  Esquimaux  from  the  point  of  view 
of  morality?" 

"  Quite  as  good  as  most  civilised  nations.  There 
are  too  few  women  there  to  go  round.  This  demands 
a  certain  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  young  men.  They 
have  got  to  wait  for  their  wives  until  they  have 
deserved  them." 

This  led  to  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the 
severe  labours  of  the  Arctic  life  upon  the  passions. 
Dr.  Cook  said  that  the  passions  practically  dis- 
appeared. In  the  several  expeditions  in  which  he 
had  taken  part  they  seemed  to  be  eliminated. 

"  Frozen  out  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  not  that,  but 
the  finer  portion  of  the  man  that  responds  to  the 
charm  of  sex  is  absolutely  in  abeyance  in  the  tre- 
mendous conflict  for  life  in  which  all  physical  energy 
is  absorbed  in  the  struggle  for  self-preservation. 

"  To  a  certain  extent  you  cease  to  be  human,  but 
the  human  biped  becomes  a  mere  human  mechanism 
for  the  individual  in  never-ceasing  combat  against 
Nature  in  its  most  terrible  form.  Hence  it  is  only  when 
man  returns  again  to  civilisation  that  the  intense  long- 
ing for  wife  and  children  revives  like  a  tidal  wave, 
awakening  emotions  which  for  a  year  past  had  been 
absolutely  non-existent." 

DIET. 

When  on  this  theme  Dr.  Cook  discoursed  in  his 
quaint,  simple  fashion  concerning  die  problem  of 
health  and  life  and  disease.  He  said  :  "  I  am  an 
orthodox  medical  practitioner,  but  in  the  wilds  near 
the  North  Pole  you  have  to  reconsider  the  soundness 
of  many  medical  doctrines. 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  do  not  think  man 
needs  to  wash,  nor  eat  vegetables,  nor  take  salt,  tor 
we  did  none  of  these  things  all  the  time  we  were 
away.  But  never  was  I  in  more  robust  health.  Now 
I  may  add  that  1  don't  think  it  is  a  bad  plan  from 
the  physical  point  of  view  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Esquimaux,  or  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  and 
instead  of  eating,  like  the  ruminants,  so  many  meals 
regularly  every  day,  occasionally,  at  lea.st,  to  go 
through  a  regimen  of  alternate  gorging  and  fasting.  The 
return  to  the  savage  life  in  the  midst  of  ravage 
environments  has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  I  do 
not  say  that  such  a  diet  could  be  adapted  to  civilised 
con  lilions,  any  more  tlian  I  would  say  thai  yoif^hould 
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'•at    walrus    and  seal    instead   of    v^etables   in 
American  rcblaurant." 

HEALTH    IN    THK    \VII.I>. 

I  called  his  attention  to  a  very  well-known  passage 
in  his  book,  "The  'lop  of  the  CoruinL-nt,"  in  which 
he  explained  why  men  who  were  absolutely  well  while 
suftering  incredible  hardships  in  the  wilds,  suddenly 
became  ill  when  they  were  restored  to  civilisation  : — 

Though  it  is  agrccaljlr  to  come  out  of  the  wildcrnc&s  of  the 
interior  (o  ihe  semi-civilLsation  of  the  coast  occa.sionally,  wc 
u»ually  found  Ihe  coast  environment  induced  ili-hcalih'for  a 
lime.  In  the  pun.uit  of  our  routine  wc  were  ainjost  constantly 
wet  with  ice-water.  For  two  nu)nlli.s  we  travelled  with  wet 
feet.  In  rain  or  sunshine,  in  wind  or  calm,  we  went  without 
coats  for  the  simple  rcav.n  that  with  increased  clothing  wc 
carrie.1  more  wa'rr  nrv!  therefore  were  less  comfortable  than 
with  lijjhl  si;,     '  ,.   which  would  dry  out  easily.      We 

slept  in  dM|.,  .,ii   flo.uint;   iiwrshes,   in    wind-swept 

clouds  on  «■  :    II)  |K-rennial   frost,   always  with  the 

uT.t  element  .it...ut  iis.  .Surely  here  were  conditions  to  cause 
L  ■  !  ,  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  all  kinds  of  winter  dis- 
<  <^t-,.  l)Ut  we  never  .„i  yel  J..ii.r  lu.illh.  No  Colds,  no 
rhrumatism,  and  n  .  -  was  rei)ortcil. 

Hut  when  we  rrt.u  „i„n  .-»nd  warm 

"'[>■  ''^^^'  '>'<•!!!■  '■  ■  r  in  luxury,  were 

f;lutt«r.l   Willi  ;  ctiul   Imiii    Liking  our  accustomed 

•Ttercise,    w-  ,,.,,.,1    f^om     headaches,    toothaches, 

colds,  :o:>sil.  ind  all   kin.ls  of  physical   troubles. 

Under  the>e  cuij.iiiiuu,  ;lie  processes  of  repair  and  waste  arc 
active,  and  new  cells  are  fitted  into  the  fabric  strained  under 
tension  ;  worn-out  tissues  are  removctl  and  the  process  of 
normal  health  proceols  without  interruption  because  of  a  com- 
pclled  rhythm  in  all  of  the  usual  functions  of  life. 

'•  Did  that  hold  good  this  time ! "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  didn't  take  ill ;  I  only  got  a 
slight  cold  when  I  got  back  into  a  civilised,  or  parti- 
ally civilised,  community ;  otherwise  I  could  not  be 
better  than  I  am  now." 

HIS    BROKEN    TEETH. 

*'  \n(l,  really,"  said  I,  "you  have  come  back  from 
the  North  Pole  without  bearing  any  scars  ?" 

"  Well,  said  he,  "  I  don't  know  whether  you  would 
call  it  a  scar  or  not,  but,  as  you  see,  I  have  lost  the 
top  row  of  my  front  teeth." 

*•  Yes,"  said  I,  "and  one  reporter  says  tn^y  were 
knocked  out  in  a  fight  with  a  Polar  bear." 

"  Nonsense,"  he  replied  ;  "  that  was  not  the  case. 
The  fact  is,  during  the  last  stages  of  our  returii 
journey  we  wcr<-  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  star\a- 
tion.  On  some  occasions  wc  had  to  go  two  and  two 
.ind  a  half  days  without  a  bite  of  food.  In  that  i>eriod 
"f  i)rivalion  we  sua  reded  in  stavitig  off  death  by 
t.imitie  by  eating  walrus  hide.  Now,  walrus  ilesh 
Itself  is  not  particularly  tender  meat,  but  the  hide  of 
w.iiriis  is  tougher  than  leather,  and  is  over  one  inch 
till'  k.  It  had  to  be  masticated  before  it  could  be 
swallowed,  and  it  was  in  masticating  I  broke  my 
teeth,  otherwise  I  have  suffered  no  mishap." 

.M.EEl'    AND    DREAMS. 

Then,  hy-and-by,  I  reverted    to  the    Esquimaux. 

You  had  long  talks  with  your  com|)anions  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said   ho,  "  especially  in  the  six  months  wc 

spent  in  the  underground  room  hardly  larger  than  this 

table." 


^A  hat  did  you  talk  about  ?" 
"  Jiear  hunts  and  other  adventures  of  the  kind." 
"  Have  they  any  religious  notions  ?  " 
"  Of  a  sort.     For  instance,  they  are  great  dreamers, 
and  when  one  Esquimaux  meets  another  in  the  morn- 
ing, instead  of  remarking  about  the  weather,  as  you 
do  in   England,  they  always  talk  about  the  dreams 
they  had  last  night." 

"  Are  they  governed  or  guided  by  their  dreams  ?      , 
"  I    don't   think  so,"  he  said,  "  only  they  are  as 
interested  in  them  as  if  they  were  realities." 
"  Did  you  ever  dream  ? "  said  I. 
"  Never  when  I  was  in  the  Arctic." 
"  Do  you  say  you  sleep  pretty  sound  ?  " 
"  Yes,  when  you  are  on  the  tramp,  plodding  on  and 
on  over  the  ice  or  over  the  snow  until  human  nature 
rebels,  and  you  drop,  only  to  have  a  brief  pause  to 
rally  and  bestir  yourself  to  build  a  snow  or  ice  house 
in  which  to  shelter  for  the  nighi." 

"  How  long  did  you  sN'ep  on  your  marches  ?  " 
"  Eleven  hours,  and  slept  like  a  log.     If  we  could 
have  made  the  day  twenty-six  hours  instead  of  twenty- 
four  we  would  have  given  the  extra  two  hours  entirely 
to  sleep." 

NO    BOOKS. 

I  asked  whether  he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to 
carry  any  book  whatever.  He  said,  Yes,  he  had 
taken  with  him  two  ;  one  was  his  note-book  and  the 
other  a  nautical  almanac.  Of  books  he  had  none  of 
any  kind.  He  had  also  run  short  of  paper,  and  hence 
when  he  wished  to  write  out  his  observations  and  work 
out  his  reckonings  of  longitude  and  latitude  in  his 
wmter  retreat,  he  found  he  had  no  paper  excepting  his 
own  note-book,  which  he  had  already  filled  with  obser- 
vations. For  a  moment  he  was  nonplussed,  but 
recovering  himself,  he  saw  that  the  lines  of  the  note- 
book were  tolerably  wide  apart,  and  by  writing  with 
his  microscopical  small  hand  between  the  lines  be 
was  able  to  write  100,000  words  in  his  book,  which 
only  needs  to  be  copied  out  and  made  ready  for  the 
Press. 

I  much  wished  that  he  had  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
produce  that  note-book  for  our  inspection,  but  as  he 
did  not  do  so  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  pressing  for 
personal  inspection  for  what  must  be  the  most 
interesting  memento  of  this  expedition.  In  New 
V  ork  he  is  stated  to  have  shown  it  to  the  reporters. 

ACROS.S    THE    POLAR    SEA. 

Now,  after  this  diversion  by  the  wav,  I  will  return 
to  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Cook's  dash  to  the  I'ole. 

When  he  started  for  Annatuk  he  was  700  miles 
from  the  Pole  When  he  pushed  out  into  the  Polar 
Sea  from  Heiberg  Island  400  miles  lay  between  him 
and  his  goal.  When  he  passed  the  8?rd  parallel  he 
saw  a  bear  track  and  a  seal  blow,  but  \hese  were  the 
only  traces  of  animated  life  he  met  on  that  death 
sc^lp  of  the  world,  towards  the  summit  of  which  he 
was  now  rapidly  climbing  by  the  ladder  of  latitude. 
\\  e  had  a  rather  rough  time  here  and  there,"  said 
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I  '1.  Cook,  "  hut  our  men  and  dogs  were  in  fine  con- 
I  iili(jn.  Rations  were  served  out  regularly,  and  they 
^^ ere  sufficient.  The  icefield  was  ever  changing,  and 
(li  tours  had  to  be  made  to  avoid  the  opening  leads  of 
water.  We  did  not,  however,  require  to  use  our 
<  anvas  boat,  which  we  carried  with  us  as  part  of  the 
(uipment  of  the  sledge,  but  which  we  had  no  occa- 
;i  to  use  until  a  much  later  period  in  our  return 
journey,  when  it  saved  our  lives. 

ONE    day's    M.'VRCH. 

"  Each  day  resembled  its  predecessor.  Sometimes 
the  ice  was  smoother,  sometimes  it  was  rougher,  but 
always  the  routine  of  the  day  was  the  same.  There 
was  always  the  excitement  of  coming  upon  a  stretch 
of  open  water,  and  the  passage  across  these  leads 
between  ice  floes  was  often  very  exciting.  VExcept  for 
such  adventures  and  the  excitement  of  ascertaining 
day  by  day  how  much  nearer  we  were  to  our  destina- 
tion, there  was  little  to  report.  We  built  our  snow- 
house  at  each  landing-place,  lit  our  stove,  melted  the 
snow,  made  our  tea — our  weak,  intemperate  tea — 
and  gave  each  man  half  a  pound  of  pemmican  and  a 
biscuit.  Then  we  started  on  our  day's  marching, 
wearing  snow-shoes  if  the  snow  required  it ;  trudging 
along,  until  we  could  no  longer  drag  one  foot  behind 
the  other.  Then  in  an  hour  and  a  half  we  built 
another  snow-house,  spread  out  our  bags,  and  ate 
another  half-pound  of  pemmican  and  another  biscuit. 
Afterwards  we  fed  our  dogs  with  their  pound  of  pem- 
mican, turned  into  our  sleeping-bags,  woke  up  next 
day,  and  renewed  the  same  round.  Always  the  same 
food,  the  same  drink,  the  same  regulated  thirst,  and 
the  same  ceaseless  toiling  over  the  ice. 

NEW    LAND    DISCOVERED. 

"  There  was  always  wind ;  the  ice  was  never  calm. 
Generally  the  wind  blew  south  by  west.  The  drift  of 
the  ice  was  east  by  south.  As  a  rule  the  weather  was 
fairly  good.  The  temperature  was  about  40  deg.  to  45 
deg.  beiow  zero.  When  we  had  reached  latitude  84 deg. 
47  min.  and  long.  96  deg.  36  min.,  through  the  mist, 
which  for  some  days  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to 
make  accurate  determination  of  our  position,  far  away 
on  our  left  we  saw  land,  and  again  we  saw  land  further 
north.  We  could  not  explore  it,  as  we  had  other 
work  in  hand  ;  nor  could  we  say  how  far  the  land 
extended  to  eastwards.  But  we  could  see  through  the 
misty  air  an  eastern  coastline,  apparently  about  one 
thousand  feet  in  height.  Whether  this  was  an  island 
or  part  of  a  continent  we  could  not  say.  It  lay  too 
far  to  the  west.  To  have  attempted  to  explore  it 
would  have  endangered  the  whole  success  of  our 
expedition.  So,  leaving  it  behind,  we  pressed  on.  The 
sky  was  now  clear,  and  we  were  able  to  take  obser- 
vations from  day^to  day.  We  were  making  progress, 
but  slow  progress,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
fields  of  old  ice  and  the  detours  we  had  to  make  to 
avoid  obstacles.  We  did  not  average  more  than  ten 
miles  a  day  for  the  first  ten  days  of  April," 


AT     THE    PUI.I  . 

At  Copenhagen  Dr.  Cook  had  little  to  add  to  the 
original  narrative  of  the  last  two  hundred  miles  of 
his  rush  to  the  Pole,  which  may  be  quoted  as  it 
stands  : — 

On  April  2isl  the  first  corrected  altitude  of  the  sun  gave 
89  deg.  59  min.  46  sec.  The  Pole,  therefore,  was  in  sight. 
We  advanced  thell4  seconds,  made  supplementary  observations, 
and  prejiared  to  stop  long  enough  to  permit  a  double  round  of 
observations. 

I  Etukishuk  and  Ahwelah  were  told  that  we  had  reached 
the  big  nail,  and  they  sought  to  celebrate  it  by  a  dance  of 
savagery. 

At  last  we  had  pierced  the  boreal  datir,  and  the  flag  had 
been  raised  to  the  coveted  breezes  of  the  North  Pole.  The  day 
was  April  2 1st,  1908.  The  sun  indicated  local  noon,  but  time 
was  a  negative  problem,  for  here  all  meridians  meet.  With  a 
step  it  was  possible  to  go  from  one  pari  of  the  globe  to  the 
opposite  side — from  the  hour  of  midnight  to  that  of  midday. 
The  latitude  was  90  deg.,  the  temperature — 38  deg.,  the 
barometer  29-83.  North,  east  and  west  had  vanished.  It  was 
south  in  every  direction. 

The  three  men  were  too  tired  to  build  a  snow- 
house  at  night  time,  so  they  brought  their  silk  tent  into 
requisition,  the  utility  of  which  had  been  proved  at 
Mount  McKinley.  It  was  warm  and  light,  and  formed 
an  admirable  sleeping-place.  The  last  one  hundred 
miles  were  covered  in  less  than  a  week. 

"  I  tho.  ght  of  nothing  except  the  events  of  the  day 
and  the  prospects  of  the  morrow.  You  have  no  idea 
how  the  intense  strain  of  continuous  physical  exer- 
tion in  high  latitudes  btirns  up  the  old  cells  of  the 
brain." 

WAS    DR.    COOK    COMPETENT  ? 

Dr.  Cook,  with  his  trusty  Esquimaux,  reached  the 
Pole  on  April  21st,  and  stayed  there  two  days.  As 
everyone  knows,  there  is  no  Pole — no  visible  out- 
standing big  nail — tQ  be  seen  and  touched  by  its 
discoverer.  The  geographical  Pole  is  an  invisible 
mathematical  point  lying  at  the  90th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  is  only  discernible  by  a  trained  scientific 
man  who  is  accustomed  to  handle  sextants,  who 
understands  all  about  artificial  horizons,  and  the  cal- 
culation of  an  astronomical  problem.  The  ordinary 
man  turned  loose  in  the  Arctic  could  never  find  the 
Pole.  \\'as  Dr.  Cook  such  a  trained  scientific  man  ? 
I  put  the  question  to  him  directly  :  Did  he  claim 
to  be  a  man  familiar  with  astronomical  observations 
and  calculations  ?  His  answer  was  as  direct  as  my 
question.  He  was  such  a  man.  He  did  claim  to 
be  able  to  take  an  astronomical  observation  with 
accuracy  and  to  make  the  necessary  calculation  with 
the  skill  born  of  much  practice.  He  had  taken 
such  astronomical  observations  in  Alaska,  and  he 
had  practically  been  Navigating  Commander  of  Mr. 
Bradley's  yacht  on  her  way  North,  He  was,  he 
asserted,  a  competent,  theoretical,  and  practical 
scientist,  whose  observations  might  be  depended  on. 

To  him  there  now  enters  Dr.  Stromgren,  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
and  Director  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  by  Pro- 
fessor Stromgren  Dr.  Cook  is  questioned    and  cross- 
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lestioned  and  examined  as  lo    his    knowledge    of 

<•  theory  of  ablronomy  and   the    practiral    um?    of 

tronoinical    insiriim«nts.     Professor    Sirou.Kr.n,  as 

u.-  result  of  his  cross-i|uestioMirig,  came  to  the  con- 

vision  that  Dr.  Cook  knew  how    to    take  observa- 

'iis,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  his  asser- 

•  •' -It  he    had    been    to    Uie    Pole    and    that  he 

d  the  re<|uisitc  M-ientific    knowledge    to    Ijc 

'  locate  it  wlien  he  did  reach  it.     And  on  the 

"•ornmg  of  April  21st  he  declares  that  he  did  reach 

th<;  Pole. 

HIS  onsKkVATioNs. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  had 

•  lied  the  Pole.     How  ilid  he  know  that  one  jxir- 
iilar  s\x)i  of  ICC  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Polar 

an  was  the  Pole? 

I ^r    Cook    replied.  "  If  you  ask    me    whether    I 

ated  the  Pole  to  a  .v|uare  foot,  I  reply  I  did  not. 

!t    I    |(x:aied    it    with    sufticicnt    certainty    to    l)e 

:  ntifically  sure  that  the  Pole  was    within  the  cir- 

rumferencc  of  a  circle  not  more  than  a  gunshot  in 

diameter.     I  wxs   two    days   at  the    Pole.     I    took 

"h'^ervations  !)oth  at  the  centre  and  all    round    the 

'  le.     I  am  (juite  certain  that    when    my    records 

•  examined  by  comixjtent  scientific  men  they  will 
'  <-'pt  my  conclusions  as  correct" 


Dr.  Cook  on  another  occasion  sai<l  that  the  obser- 
vations whicli  he  had  made  enabled  him  to  locale  the 
Pole  widim  a  circle  of  the  diameter  of  one  kilometre. 

TIIK    STAKS    AND    STRIPES. 

I  asked  Dr.  Cook  whether  he  had  left  any 
memorial  at  the  .\orth  Pole. 

He  replied:  "What  memorial  could  we  leave? 
I'here  is  no  land  at  the  Pole  in  which  to  sink  a  flag- 
staff. We  i>ut  a  small  silken  American  flag  in  a 
metal  cylinder,  together  with  a  record  written  in 
pencil,  of  our  journey  and  our  observations,  and  there 
we  left  it." 

I  replied :  "  That  is  to  say,  you  laid  a  metal 
cylinder  upon  a  sea  of  ice  moving  south,  hence 
if  11  IS  ever  found,  it  will  not  be  at  the  North  Pole, 
but  a  hundred  miles  away  ?"  • 

"No  doubt,"  said  Dr.  Cook;  "but  nothing  else 
could  be  done.  We  put  up  our  tent  at  the  smt  which 
we  located  as  the  North  Pole  and  hoisted  the  Stars 
and  Stnixs,  but  after  photographing  it  I  brought  it 
back  with  me  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Whitney." 

He  stayed  at  the  Pole  on  April  21st  and  22nd.  On 
April  23rd  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  North 
lole,  and  began  the  long,  toilsome  homeward 
journey. 


Tlu*  phulograph. 


two  dajf»,  April  21M  aitd  aaod.  looS 


where  ihcy  spviu  il„ 
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VI.— THE  RETURN  JULIRNEV. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Dr.  Cook's  narrative 
through  its  conckuling  stages.  The  question  is  not 
how  he  came  back  from  the  Pole,  but  whether  he  got 
there.  He  says  that  it  was  not  till  May  24th  he  was 
able  to  take  a  set  of  observations,  and  they  had  then 
reached  the  84th  parallel  and  were  drifting  westward. 
A  desperate  struggle  began  to  reach  Heiberg  Island. 
After  twenty  days'  forging  doggedly  on  through  thick 
fog,  which  prevented  the  taking  of  observations.  Dr. 
Cook  found  himself  outside  a  barrier  of  open  water 
and  small  ice,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  reach  the  much-desired  Heiberg  Island,  where  food 
in  abundance  awaited  them.  At  last,  by  a  long 
de'tour  and  many  adventures,  they  came  out  into 
Jones  Sound,  where  the  canvas  boat  saved  their 
lives. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    LITTLE   THINGS. 

I  asked  Dr.  Cook  if  he  had  brought  back  from  the 
Arctic  the  conviction,  so  strongly  expressed  by 
Lieutenant  Shackleton  and  all  his  men,  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  beneficent,  protecting  Providence  account- 
ing for  their  miraculous  escapes  from  imminent 
destruction. 

"  No,"  said  Dr.  Cook,  "  what  impressed  me  most 
was  the  enormous  importance  of  little  things.  If,  for 
instance,  we  had  not  had  our  canvas  boat  we  should 
all  have  shared  the  fate  of  Ericssen,  and  perished  of 
starvation  before  an  expanse  of  open  water  which  we 
could  not  cross.  Again,  had  we  not  learned  how  to 
snare  musk  oxen  before  our  strength  had  fallen  too 
low  to  enable  us  to  capture  them,  we  should  have 
died.  These  two  things  saved  us.  There  are  others  ; 
but  no,  I  did  not  reflect  on  these  things." 

Dr.  Cook  proceeded  to  describe  in  picturesque 
fashion  the  difficulties  they  had  in  capturing  the 
musk-oxen.  They  tried  lassooing  them,  but  the  musk- 
ox  is  all  neck  and  shoulders,  and  there  was  no  head 
or  projecting  horns  round  which  to  throw  the  lassoo. 
It  was,  moreover,  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty  and 
danger,  as  the  musk-ox  is  a  ferocious  fighter,  and  can 
easily  outpace  a  man  over  the  snow.  It  took  them 
two  months  to  discover  how  to  snare  them  by  attach- 
ing running  nooses  to  the  rocks.  The  musk-ox  when 
roused  charges  madly,  and  the  force  of  his  charge 
carried  him  so  far  into  the  snare  that  they  were  able^to 
pull  him  up,  and,  when  he  was  worn  out,  despatch  him 
with  lances  and  knives.  "  Two  legs  are  better  than 
four,"  said  Dr.  Cook,  "  when  skipping  about  among 
rocks.  But  for  that  fact  we  should  have  died.  Even 
as  it  was  we  nearly  died." 

Dr.  Cook  since  his  arrival  in  America  has  added 
many  details  to  the  story  of  his  adventures,  but  in  the 
main  the  narrative  stands  as  it  is  told  above. 

VII.— THE   GREAT   CONTROVERSY. 

Did  Dr.  Cook  ever  reach  the  North  Pole  ?  Captain 

Peary    says    that    Dr.    Cook    never    approached    it. 

Strange  to  say,  more  people  to-day  believe  Dr.  Cook 

reached  the  North  Pole  because  Peary  says   that  he 


did  not  than  those  who  believe  it  on  the  strength  of 
Dr.  Cook's  own  assertion.  For  ever  since  Captain 
Peary  began  to  talk  the  Cook  stock  has  gone  up,  and 
up,  and  up,  while  every  fresh  interview  with  Captain 
Peary  has  sent  Peary  stock  down,  and  down,  and 
down.  Never  did  a  man  more  effectively  write  him- 
self down  than  Captain  Peary.  His  attacks  upon 
Dr.  Cook  have  rebounded  upon  his  own  head.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  very  sorry  for  Captain  Peary. 
To  have  reached  the  North  Pole  after  twenty  years' 
striving,  and  then  to  discover  that  another  man 
has  got  there  first,  just  a  year  before,  was 
enough  to  have  stirred  the  wrath  of  a  saint, 
and  Captain  Peary  is  not  a  saint.  Far  from  it. 
He  is  a  bounder.  When  the  story  of  how  he 
treated  Bartlett  was  published  there  was  only  one 
sentiment  throughout  the  civilised  world— and  that 
was  one  of  regret  that  such  a  man  had  ever  come 
back  to  live  among  men.  The  North  Pole  is  a  much 
more  congenial  habitat  for  such  an  egoist  as  he. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  have  I  the  space,  to  dis- 
cuss the  controversy  between  Dr.  Cook,  who  is  at 
least  a  gentleman,  and  Captain  Peary,  who  may  be 
an  officer,  but  who  is  self-revealed  as  being  anything 
but  a  gentleman.  His  refusal  to  bring  back  Dr. 
Cook's  instruments  and  observations  reveals  the  heart 
of  a  churl  and  an  undeveloped  brain.  Even  a  child 
could  have  foreseen  that  this  deliberate  refusal  to 
allow  Dr.  Cook's  material  to  be  brought  into  Court 
prejudices  his  own  case  and  enormously  enhances  the 
importance  of  the  suppressed  evidence.  So  far  as 
Captain  Peary's  evidence  goes  it  has  confirmed  the 
story  of  Dr.  Cook. 

Dr.  Cook  has  been  received  in  America  with  the 
popular  enthusiasm  naturally  evoked  when  an 
American  citizen  beats  the  world's  record.  He  has 
uniformly  abstained  from  retorting  to  Captain  Peary 
in  kind.  At  the  Pole,  he  says,  there  is  glory  enough 
for  two.  He  might  have  said  there  was.  For  what- 
ever glory  Peary  may  have  obtained  by  coming 
second  he  has  tarnished  indelibly  by  his  utterances 
since  his  return. 

Whether  Dr.  Cook  ever  reached  the  North  Pole  or 
not,  of  one  thing  I  am  certain — he  is  honestly  con- 
vinced that  he  did.  He  may  be  suffering  from  a 
hallucination  ;  he  may  have  dreamed  the  whole  thing. 
But  he  was  and  is  incapable  of  conceiving  so  colossal 
a  fraud  as  that  of  deceiving  the  whole  human  race  by 
a  made-up  tale.  Dr.  Cook  has  never  asked  anyone 
to  do  more  than  hold  judgment  in  suspense.  His 
language  throughout  has  been  modest  and  consistent. 
"  I  have  come  back,"  he  said,  "  from  the  North  Pole. 
I  have  the  material  in  the  shape  of  daily  observations 
which  will  prove  that  I  have  been  there.  But  until  I 
have  told  my  whole  story  and  produced  my  proofs  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  accept  the  truth  of  my  statement. 
I'hat  will  come  in  due  time.  When  you  have  heard 
the  evidence,  then  pronounce  your  verdict ;  till  then 
suspend  your  judgment." 

And  that  surely  is  a  fair  request. 


I  /  'v^rtrr/^fsf  /-^^  l^ftirrTKOOtL 


CAPTAIN    RARTI.ETT    OF    THE    STFAMHR    "ROOSEVELT." 
I  The  man  „hon,  to.nm.„dcr  P,.,,  „„uid  „„,  ^,  .„  ^^  „,^  ,^  ^ 
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EXPLORER, 


A 


BOUT  twenty-three  years  ago,  on  a  dripping 
winter  evening,  a  young  man  named  Peary 
stepped  into  a  small  audience-room  in  Brook- 
Is  ;i,  where  a  few  score  of  persons  had  assembled  to 
'  him  talk.  He  was  a  bright  fellow  in  the 
ineering  corps  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who 
kindly  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  from  the 
-ue  Island  Navy  Yard  to  talk  to  them,  without 
/,  about  his  tirst  visit  to  Greenland  in  1886,  when 
made  a  sledge  journey  upon  the  great  inland 
•  ap. 

I  was  a  htfle  incident,  and  Peary  himself  did  not 
■v  that  it  was  to  be  important  in  his  career.     It, 

act,  introduced  him  to 
\c  notice.  One  of  the 
'klyn  newspapers,  tliat 
d  the  city  with  a  fine 

II  comb  for  items, 
\c  a  column  report  of 

lecture,  which  fell 
r  the  eye  of  the 
:;delphia  Academy  of 
->, aural  Sciences,  and  that 
body  paid  half  the  ex- 
penses of  his  brilliant 
expedition  of  1891-2,  when 
he  established  the  insu- 
larity of  Greenland  and 
fixed  the  northern  limits 
of  the  great  ice  cap,  over 
which  he  sledged  for  1,300 
miles. 

For  years  before  the 
!>ul)lio  heard  his  name 
i'^'ury  was  laying  founda- 
lions  for  the  career  as  an 
Aictic  explorer  that  has 
won  him  enduring  fame 
anil  placed  him  in  the 
l;i>swith  Livingstone  and 
St.r.iley  in  Africa  and 
Prjcvalski  in  Asia.  He 
spent  his  evenings  master- 
ing the  literature  of  Arctic 
exploration  in  all  its  bear- 
ings ;  and  to  his  practical  sense  there  appeared 
to  be  much  that  was  wrong  in  method  and  mistaken 
in  the  af)pliances  employed.  He  spent  most  of  his 
leisure,  one  winter,  testing  various  kinds  of  wood  to 
decide  upon  the  best  timber  to  use  in  sledge  build- 
ing. His  first  reconnaissance  on  the  ice  cap  of 
Greenland  was  made  especially  to  try  some  of  his 
theories  of  ^Vrctic  field  work. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  from  the  first  he  had  the 
Pole  in  view  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  his  ambition,  and 
he  may  have  revealed  the  truth  to  those  who  were 
nearest  his  life  ;  but  to  others  his  talk  was  all  about 
Greenland  problems.     Was   it  an   island  or  a  conti- 
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nent  ?  How  would  it  be  shaped  on  the  maps  when 
the  unknown  coast  lines  were  surveyed  ?  What  was 
the  nature  and  extent  of  its  great  ice  cap?  The  wish 
to  supply  the  answers  to  these  questions  seemed 
completely  to  absorb  him.  He  had  fully  answered 
two  of  them,  and  was  preparing  for  his  third  expedi- 
tion to  North  Greenland  when  it  first  became  evident 
to  his  geographical  friends  in  general  that  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Pole  itself  was  coming  into  his  sphere  of 
activity. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  say  of  a  man  who  has  been 
happily  married  for  twenty-one  years  and  has  spent 
only  three  of  them  in  the  home  of  his  family  that 
domesticity  is  a  passion 
with  him.  What  he 
learned  from  books  and 
in  his  home  laboratory 
was  only  the  elements  of 
his  trade.  The  great 
school  in  which  he  studied 
was  the  Arctic  itself. 

Peary  had  rather  more 
than  his  share  of  physical 
suffering  in  the  Arctic, 
for  twice  he  was  seriously 
maimed.  He  has  seen 
many  a  day  when  the  pro- 
spect that  he  could  raise 
another  dollar  was  very 
slim  ;  and  to  keep  in  the 
public  eye  for  the  good  it 
might  chance  to  bring 
him,  he  was  glad  to  lec- 
ture here,  dine  there,  go 
anywhere,  if  only  he 
might  speak  a  few  words 
about  his  next  expedition 
and  see  it  mentioned  in 
the  morning  papers.  He 
often  paced  his  office 
floor  half  the  night  en- 
grossed in  schemes  for 
providing  ways  and 
means.  It  happened  that 
the  greatest  benefactor  of 
his  work,  the  late  Morris  K.  Jesup,  became  interested 
in  Peary  while  the  explorer  was  in  the  Arctic. 
One  day  Mr.  Jesup  listened  to  a  discussion  of 
Peary's  latest  work  and  prospects  in  the  council 
room  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  in 
New  York,  and,  a  few  days  later,  two  gentle- 
men, at  his  request,  met  him  at  the  Down  Towii 
Club  with  printed  extracts  from  the  journals  of 
home  and  foreign  scientific  societies,  telling  what 
he  had  done.  But  even  Mr.  Jesup's  munificence  did 
not  fully  meet  the  need.  When  Peary  was  equipping 
his  expedition  of  1905-6,  and  his  vessel  ought  to  sail 
in  ten  days,  he  sorely  needed  10,000  dols.  more.     He 
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knew  not  where  to  turn  for  the  money,  but,  at  the 
last  moment,  it  came  in  a  lump.  The  day  before  he 
said  :  "I'm  at  my  wiis'  end.  I  believe  I'd  accept  a 
nickel  from  a  newsl)oy." 

Not  least  among  the  laurels  of  Peary  is  the  spotless 
reputation  he  boars  in  the  sight  of  all  men  and  the 
confidence  the  world    re|X)ses   in  him.     Kverybody 


Co- 


ss.   "  Kooseveit. 


believes  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  approach  only 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Pole  he  would  have  claimed 
nothing  more.  He  has  come  out  of  the  Arctic,  after 
Jw«nty-three  vears  of  service,  with  rl.an  hands.  He 
'    '  '  >t  work.     H    ■  i.d  the  Pole, 

'ly  to  our  .f  the  lands 


ence  for  future  explorers.     The  work  he  has  done  is 
great.     It  stands  sure  and  will  perpetuate  his  name. 

Peary's  long  campaigns  opened  in  Greenland  in 
1886,  when  he  began  his  brilliant  work  on  the  inland 
ice,  entering  it  near  Disco  and  sledging  over  the  ice 
cap  to  a  iK)int  about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  In 
1891-92  he  visited  North  Greenland  for  the  first 
time,  landing  at  McCormick  Bay,  south-east  of  Smith 
Sound,  and  in  the  following  spring  he  tr.ivelled  over 
tlie  inland  ire  to  the  north-east,  650  miles,  discover-l  ^ 
ing  the  north  coast  of  Greenland  and  showing  that  it 
is  se[)aratod  from  an  archipelago  of  large  and  sma 
islands  by  Independence  Bay  and  Peary  Channt: 
He  found  that  the  inland  ice,  which  rises  ; 
the  divide  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  ends  a  coi: 
siderable  distance  to  the  south  of  the  northei 
shores  of  Greenland.  On  his  third  e.vpedilio; 
in  1893,  he  again  sought  the  inland  ice  as  a 
route  to  north-east  Greenland  for  extended  explora- 
tions, but  terrible  storms  defeated  his  purpose.  All 
the  party  excepting  Peary  and  two  volunteers  returned 
home  in  the  fall.  In  the  spring  of  1894  the  three 
men  with  a  few  Eskimos  reached  Independence  Bay 
again,  and  would  have  perished  if  they  had  not  found 
musk-oxen  there.  They  returned  to  camp  at  Bowdoin 
Hay  and  reached  home  in  the  fall  of  1895.  In  1896 
and  1897  the  explorer  made  summer  voyages  to 
C.reenland  and  brought  to  New  York  three  large 
meteorites,  one  of  them  the  largest  known  in  the 
world.  On  his  first  North-Polar  exjx^dition  in  1899- 
1900  Peary  rounded  the  northern  point  of  the  archi- 
l)cIago  north  of  Greenland,  surveyed  its  northern  and 
eastern  shores,  and  reached  8^  degrees  54  minutes  on 
ti.e  .Arctic  Ocean,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Pole  in 
the  Western  Hemi.sphere  made  upto  that  time.  In  1901 
he  renewed  his  attempt  on  the  Pole,  but  the  terrible 
conditions  defeated  his  advance  at  Lincoln  Bay. 
In  1902,  in  spite  of  the  disintegrating  pack  ice,  he 
reached  84  degrees  17  mir.utes  north.  In  the  great 
e\ix.'dition  of  1905-06  he  attained  87  degrees  6 
mmutes,  .surpa.ssing  the  records  of  Nansen  and  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  In 
his  last  expedition,  1908  09,  he  attained  the  North 
Pole. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Peary  expeditions  has  been 
about  500,000  dollars.  The  collections  brought  back 
to  this  country  have  been  enormous,  and  a  large 
amount  of  scientific  data,  relating  chiefly  to  glaciology, 
geology,  and  ethnology,  have  been  obtained.  The 
value  of  the  research  work  of  the  ex|x,-dition  was 
largely  enhanced  by  the  .scientific  s|xcialists  who  i 
jxiatcdly  visited  the  Peary  stations  on  his  supni. 
^hips.  ^     ■ 
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FALSE    GODS,    NO    GOD,    AND      THE    TRUE     GOD. 


LAST  month  I  saw  two  plays— one  new,  the  other 
old— which  ilkistrate  what  I  said  long  ago  was 
the  chief  characteristic  of  theatrical  representa- 
"The    play   is  a  very    challenging  thing,"    I 
as   I  witnessed   my  first  play   at  His   Majesty's 
ral  years  ago.     I  repeated  it  more  than  once  as  I 

:  -.sed  at  the  same  

ire  Mr.  Pagan's 
Illation  of  Brieux's 
"  La  Foi,"  to 
h  he  has  given 
misleading  and 
;iling  title  of 
J  alse  Gods."  For 
"  False  Gods  "  is  an 
attempt,  and  on  the 
whole  a  not  unsuc- 
cessful attempt,  to 
present  in  the  shape 
of  a  three  -  hours' 
drama  the  supreme 
question  that  for  ever 
presents  itself  before 
the  mind  of  man. 
Mr.  Fagan,  to  avoid 
difficulties  with  the 
Censor,  who  would 
naturally  have  been 
shocked  if  he  had 
been  asked  to  license 
a  play  which  did  not 
give  a  comic  turn  to 
nd ultery,  but  which 
(hd  seriously  attempt 
to  present  a  real 
problem  as  it  con- 
fronts men  of  to-daj-, 
followed  M.  Brieux's 
example  and  laid  the 
scene  of  his  tragedy 
in  Ancient  Egypt. 
But  the  veil  is  very 
thin.  When  M. 
Brieux  wrote  Ancient 

Egypt  he  meant  modern  France— with  its  clericals,  its 
Lourdes,  its  free  thinkers,  and  the  clash  between  Rome 
and  Reason ;  but  as  I  watched  the  evolution  of  the 
drama,  I  saw,  not  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  temple 
of  Amen-ra,  but  the  river  Thames  and  the  chapels  and 
churches  of  Britain.  To  the  majority  who  crowd  to 
see  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  great  panoramic  display  of 
Egyptian  life  and  scenery,  it  is  probable  the  play  is 
but  a  superior  kind  of  cinematograph  entertainment. 
To  the  thoughtful  it  is  an  attempt  to  portray  in 
symbols  and  pictures  the  most  solemn  and  tragic  of 
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all  the  problems  which  try  the  heart  and  soul  of  man. 
The  story,  as  Mr.  Fagan  has  put  it  upon  the  stage, 
is  disfigured  quite  unnecessarily  by  the  use  of  barbaric 
names  to  describe  the  characters.  Imagme  a  herome 
of  the  name  of  Yaouma,  the  product  of  a  Yahoo 
crossed  with  an  Esquimaux  ;  and  other  names  are 
almost  as  bad.  In 
i)rief,  the  story  is  as 
follows. 

I.— THE   STORY 
OF  THE  PLAY. 
In  ancient  Egypt, 
(very  year  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  god  of 
the  Nile    the    fairest 
and  best  of  Egyptian 
maidens  was  selected 
as  a   sacrifice.     Not 
until   she   was   flung 
into  the  river  was  the 
land    certain    to    be 
enriched  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river. 
When  the  play  opens 
Yaouma,    the    hand- 
maid   of    the    blind 
Mieris,  is  selected  as 
the    victim.      She    is 
free    to    refuse     the 
honour,     and      is 
strongly   tempted   to 
do    so    by    the    fact 
that   she    is    in   love 
with      Satni,      the 
potter's   son,  who   is 
being  trained  for  the 
priesthood.     But  the 
fascination   of    sacri- 
fice,   the    vanity    of 
Seing      singled     out 
trom    all    the    crowd 
for      this      supreme 
honour,      and      the 
honest   conviction    that    unless    someone    is    offered 
up  the  Nile  will  not  overflow  its  banks,  lead  her  to 
decide  to  prefer  immolation    to    marriage.     At  this 
moment  Satni,  who  has  been  on  his  travels,  returns 
to   Egypt.        Now  Satni  in    his    sojourn    m    foreign 
parts   had    imbibed    atheistic    notions   of   the    most 
advanced   materialistic   type.       He   walks   fearlessly 
past  two  dead  scarabs— whose  presence  is  an  omen 
of  doom— and  is  accorded  an  enthusiastic  welcome 
by  his  kinsfolk.     But  he  makes  no  obeisance  to  the 
altars,  and,  in  reply  to  expostulations,  discourses  to 
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t!i<:  horror-slii.  K.-ii  {.I'vptinns  in  the  languagr  and 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Bradbugh. 
How  to  the  gods  indeed  '.—  no,  not  he.  'Ihere 
ire  no  gods,  there  is  no  heaven,  there  is  no  hell, 
there  is  no  hereafter.  Man  iK-rishcs  hkc  the 
leasts.  As  for  the  got!s,  they  are  hideous  idols, 
iwmerless  to  hurl  or  to  hless^and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth.  The  pious  shudder,  and  Yaouma  not  un- 
naturally thinks  her  lover  has  gone  mad.  .Satni, 
I 'caring  that  his  betrothed  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Nile,  adjures  her  to  refuse  to  be  offered  uf),  to 
:i<  cept  him,  to  renounce  Kgyj)!,  and  to  live  happily 
»vcr  afterwards.  Yaouma,  not  having  seen  him  for 
two  years,  is  not  to  be  moved  from  her  resolve 
to  die. 

The  curtain  falls,  and  then  we  learn   that  Yaou- 
rn.i's  pious  desire  for  death  had  been  frustrated  by  a 
•lunder-storm  and  a  deluge  of  rain,  which  rendered  it 
■  Kcessary  to  })Osti)onc  the  sacrifice.     ]{y  one  of  life's 
ttle  ironies  the  populace  believe  that  the  convulsion 
I  the  elements  was  cau.sed  by  .Satni,  who  had  learned 
t  ror,....,!  -r,(js  more  jxjwerful  than   those  of  EgypL 
'  ;  '     ^lon  is  dceiHrncd  by  the  sudden  recovery 

!'"'"       •'!'     nervous   disorders   of  two   unfortunate 
invaluls  u|)on  whom  he  had  laid  his  hand.     From 
dreatlmg  him  as  an  unbeliever,  they  worship  him  as  a 
god,  or  at  least  as  the  possessor  of  a  more  powerful 
magic  than  that  of  their  own   priests.     The  sick,  the 
halt,  and  the  lame  crowd  round  him  demanding  that 
he  should  heal  them.     'I'he   beautiful   blind   mistress 
of  Yaouma  implores  him  to  restore  her  sight.    In  vain 
he  protests  that  he  is  only   the  potter's  son,  that  he 
has  no  magic,  that  he  can  teach   them  of  no   other 
gods,  because   gods  <lo  not    exist.     They   will    not 
listen.     Then  in  desperation,  in  order  to  convince 
them  that  their  gods  are  false   gods,  and  that    the 
"iwinled   breds,"  as  John   Knox  called    the  picture 
of  the   Virgin,  were  ix)werless  to    resent    insult  and 
injury,  he  lays  imj.ious  hands  upon  the  statue  of  the 
gieat  god  Anion,  and  hurls  it  to  the  ground.     A  wild 
contagion   of  savage   iconoclastic    frenzy   seizes  the 
crowd.     With  one  accord  they  fling  themselves  uix)n 
their  gods  and  make  hay  of  the  whole  contents  of 
the   lemplr.     I.ast  of  all  the  go<ldess   Isis  is  sacri- 
ficed, despite  the  pleadings  of  the  blind  Mieris,  who 
had  so  often  offered  .sacrifice  of  flowers  before  her 
shrine.     Upon  this  orgy  of  violence  the  curtain  falls. 
Uhin  It  rises  again  we  see  the  consequence."!.    'Jhe 
iTiob,  released  from  all  dread  of  punishment  or  hor)e 
of  reward  in  any  future  state,  convinced  now  that  the 
gods  are  powerless  to  avenge  the  violation  of  the  laws 
inaugurate  the   new  r/^iW  by  plundering  the  neiuh- 
bouiing   estate    of    a     bad    landowner  -exactly    as 
Ru.ssian  |>casants  ravaged  the  lands  of  nobles  in  the 
late  revolution.     In  vain  Satni  endeavours  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  laws  of  pure  ethics  forbid  such 
excesses.      I  hey  cling  to   their  plunder,   and  justify 
iheir   excesses    by   the    familiar   arguments.     Satni's 
father  is  killed,  falling  a  victim   to  his  son's  atheistic 
apostolatc,  imploring  Satni  in  vain  to  give  him  some 


consolation  in  the  hour  of  death.  Meanwhile  faith 
revives  in  the  heart  of  Yaouma  and  the  blind 
Mieris.  Yaouma  sees  a  vision  of  Isis  and  hears 
the  Divine  voice.  It  is  clear  that  for  them  at  least 
the  gods  still  lived,  nor  could  the  instinctive  faith 
of  the  mother  who  had  lost  her  child  in  the  reality 
of  a  future  life  ever  be  stilled  by  all  the  sophistries 
of  foreign  atheism. 

In  the  final  act  we  find  the  High  Priest  and  Pharaoh 
disf  ussing  the  religious,  or  rather  irreligious,  revolu- 
tion.    Pharaoh,    a    weak    but    passionate    sovereign,  ' 
wishes   to  slay  .Satni,  who  has   been  taken  prisoner! 
The    High  Priest  wishes    to  save   him,  to   use  him 
as  his  instrument  for  restoring  the  faith  of  the  people 
in   the  faith  which  he  h.id    overthrown.      The  High 
Priest  triumphs  over  Pharaoh,  who,  with  rage  in  his 
heart,  prostrates  himself  before  the  representative  of 
the    Deity.     Satni,  confronted    by  the    High    Priest, 
is   confounded    by   being    treated  with    fatherly  for' 
bearance    and    sympathetic    kindness.      The    High 
Priest  points  out  that  each  stratum  of  intelligence  must 
have  the  gods  which  it  can  appreciate— the  religion 
which   It  can  a.ssimilate.      Those  who  had  advanced 
far  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  mysteries  knew 
that  the  popular  deities  were  mere  grotesque  attempts 
to  visualise  the  great  laws  of  Nature,  so  as  to  give 
some  glimmering  of  the  truth  to  the  gross  and  childish 
hearts  of  the  multitude.     Besides,  every  one  of  the 
so-called  false  gods  represented  only  the  categorical 
imperative  of  pure    reason  for   the  discharge  of  all 
imperious  social  duty.     It  was  of  vital  importance  to 
keej)  the  waters  of  the  Nile  pure,  therefore   it  was 
declared  to  be  a  sin   against   the   god   to  defile  its 
waters.     Why  was  there   a   god    Jackal.?      Becau.se 
the  Jackal  was  the  most  useful  of  scavengers,  upon 
^vhose  destruction    therefore    the   god   must    lay  his 
curse.      Why  destroy   the   gods    whom    the"    people 
obeyed  l)efore  you  had  got  any  better,  more  efficient 
working  principle  to  take  their  place  ? 

Satni  resisted  this  reasoning,  doggedly  clinging  to 
his  negative  proposition  that  there  were  no  gods.  The 
High  Priest,  after  trying  in  vain  to  cow  his  indomit- 
able spirit  by  terror,  tells  him  that  he  will  subdue  him 
by  pity,  and  he  hints  that,  if  he  yields,  Yaouma  may 
yet  be  his.     'ihe  day  has  come  when  all  the  miser- 
able  .nfHictcd   ones  flock  to  the  shrine  of  Isis  to  be 
healed.     At  a  given   moment,   in   respon.se  to  their 
clamorous    prayers,   the    goildess  inclines   her  head 
much   as  the  blood   of  St.    Januarius  is  liquefied  at 
Naples     and    the    visible    miracle    effects   not   less 
miraciilous  cures.      The    Hi.^h    Priest    shows   Satni 
how  the  trick  is  done.     A  se<  ret  spring,  worked  by  a 
stone  .s,  ;,rab  on  the   altar,   gives  the  signal  for  the 
priest  behind  the  statue  to  make  her  pod.     The  task 
of  touching  this  spring,  he  declares,  he  entrusts  to 
^atnl.       I  he  young  Atheist   says,  in   eftect,  "  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing?"     But 
the  High   Priest  takes   his    .seat  on  his  throne,  and 
summons  the  multitude  to  witness  the  miracle      In 
they   come,  cripples  and   blind,  halt  and   maimed, 
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crooked  with  rheumatism,  and   the  sufferers  from  all 
the  maladies  which  afflict  our  mortal  frame.     Crowd- 
ing before  the  shrine,  the  clamorous  multitude  set  up 
a  doleful  universal  wail  of  supplication  to  the  goddess. 
I  The  High  Priest  leads  the  chorus  of  lamentation,  of 
I  invocation.  The  tragic  pathos  of  the  scene  rises  higher 
I  and  higher.     One  after  another  the  agonised  sufferers 
I  cry  aloud  to  Isis  to  relieve  them  from  their  miseries, 
'  and  ever  as  they  pray  the  crowd  join  in  with  savage, 
passionate,   anguish-laden  cries  for  help  and  mercy 
and   deliverance.       Satni   for    a    long    time    stands 
unmoved.     But  at  last  the  prolonged  strain  of  sup- 
I  pliant  agony  proves  too  much   for  him,  and   with  a 
despairing  cry,  "  Oh  !  the  poor  people  ! "  he  touches 
the  scarab.     The  statue  inclines  her  head,  and  the 
ihrong  of  her  worshippers  burst  out  in  ecstatic  cries 
of  exultant  gratitude.     Then  even  in  the  hour  of  his 
fall  Satni  sees  Yaouma  borne  in  the  solemn  proces- 
sion, a  victim  adorned  for  the  sacrifice,  on  her  way  to 
the  Nile.    "  Yaouma  !  Yaouma  !  "  he  cries  in  frenzied 
agony.      She  passes  on    her  way  unheeding,   drunk 
with  the  frenzy  and  fascination  of  sacrifice. 

Satni  realises  the  horror  of  his  apostasy,  and  pas- 
sionately recants.  But  the  deed  is  done,  the  High 
Priest  has  re-established  on  a  firmer  basis  than  before 
the  authority  of  the  gods.  The  iconoclasts  humbly 
crave  forgiveness  and  gratefully  consent  to  place 
themselves  and  their  possessions  at  the  disposal  of 
the  priests.  When  Satni  rages  and  reviles  and  blas- 
phemes, the  High  Priest,  silent  in  the  time  of  his 
triumph,  sits  motionless  on  his  throne.  And  then 
deliverance  comes  for  Satni  in  the  shape  of  a  sharp 
swift  blow  by  an  assassin's  knife.  As  he  lies 
dead  the  blind  Mieris  comes  in  and  mourns  ov^r  his 
corpse.  "  The  gods  may  be  dead,"  she  says, "  but  the 
thirst  for  sacrifice  springs  eternal  in  the  human  heart. 
Sacrifice,  if  not  to  the  false  gods,  then  to  the  cause 
of  all  who  suffer."  Whereupon  the  curtain  falls  for 
the  last  time,  and  we  are  left  to  reflect  upon  this 
attempt  to  represent  by  a  rude  picture-show  the  con- 
flict between  superstitious  faith  and  most  irrational 
and  intemperate  reason— a  conflict  wliich  goes  on  to- 
day and  every  day  much  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of 
Mr.  Pagan's  play.  The  presentation  is  somewhat 
crude.  Compared  with  the  treatment  of  the  same 
theme  in  Lord  Morley's  "  Compromise,"  it  is  as  the 
monkey  and  jackal  gods  of  the  temple  of  Amen-ra 
to  the  exalted  conceptions  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 
But  although  it  is  crude  it  is  effective,  and  may  do 
good  service  by  setting  all  of  us  furiously  to  think. 

II.— THE   USEFULNESS   OF  THE   GODS. 

For  the  good,  zealous,  iconoclastic  Satni  is  always 
at  work  amongst  us,  exceedingly  righteous  in  his  own 
eyes,  raging  with  fury,  diabolic  or  divine,  against  the 
lying  superstitions  whereby  the  priest  enslaves  the 
people,  and  everywhere  the  same  result  follows.  The 
practice  of  flinging  the  baby  into  the  gutter  with  the 
soapsuds  is  one  which  seems  to  have  infinite  attrac- 
tions for  many  men   and  some  women.     The  fact 


that  there  never  was  a  lying  superstition  or  prepos- 
terous fetich  in  the  whole  wide  world  which  was  not 
created  to  supply  some  human  want  or  social  need 
your  Satni  always    forgets.     When  the  reformer  has 
something    better    with    which    to  replace    the    gods 
whom  he  assails,  as  was  the  case  with  Buddha,  Jesus, 
Mohammed,  Luther,  and  many  another  of  the  great 
founders  of  the  world's  faiths,  well  and  good ;   but 
the  pure  negation  preached  by  Satni  is  further  from 
the  essential  truth  of  things  than  the  worst  supersti- 
tion against  which  he  rails.     Even  when  the  reformer 
discriminates   and   confines   his   destructive   activity 
solely  to  the  excrescences  and  parasites  which   mar 
the  purity  of  religion,  he  often  leaves  an  unsightly 
scar.     Who,  for  instance,  can  estimate  the  loss  to  the 
Protestant  world  that  has  resulted  from  the  extreme 
reaction  against   Mariolatry  which  banished  from  all 
our  churches  the  Madonna  and  the  Child,  which  in  its 
rage  against  the  abuses  of  the  Confessional  deprived 
whole  generations  of  the  kindly  counsel  of  a  cultured 
and  pious  adviser,  and  which,  in  its  revolt  against 
the  exploiting  the  bleeding  hearts  of  the  bereaved 
by  levying  tax   and  toll  upon   the  living  to  provide 
masses  for  the  dead,  has  practically  deprived  both  living 
and  dead  of  the  inspiration  and  the  hope  that  arises 
from    a    conscious    communion    and    interchange  of 
good   offices  between  the   death-divided   sections  of 
the  one  army  of  the  living  God  ?    Your  Satni  has  his 
uses,  but  in  his  blind  fanatical  zeal  against  what  he 
sees  and  knows  to  be  an  evil  and  an  abuse  he  is  con- 
stantly   becoming   a   mere    engine    of    devastation. 
Instead  of  pruning  the  tree  which  shelters  him  from 
the   sun's  midday  heat,  he   hews   it  down,  and  then 
marvels  that  he  has  lost  its  genial  shade.     What  the 
High  Priest  said  about    the  great  god    Jackal   was 
perfectly  just  and  true.     The  Egyptian  substitute  for 
a  Public  Health  Act  was  to  deify  the   Jackal.     And 
from  the    point    of   view  of    social  welfare  and  the 
eftective  discharge  of  the  simple  sanitary  duties  on 
which  physical  health  depends,  the  deification  of  the 
Jackal  was  much  more  an  effective  method  of  attain- 
uig  the  necessary  end  than  the  publication   of  a  code 
of  sanitary  regulations  drawn  up  by  the  Chief  Medical 
Officer  of  the   Local  Government  Board.     The  late 
Bishop  Creighton  remarked  to  me  some  sixteen  years 
ago  that  "  pilgrimages  were  undertaken  as  the  result  of 
vows  during  illness  ;  we  have  not  yet  devised  a  better 
mode  of  change  of  air  and  scene.     A  splendid  shrine 
in  a   great  church   may  compare    favourably  with  a 
pier  and  a  band  of  Christy  Minstrels."     After  all,  the 
ancient  habit   of  our   ancestors  to  improvise  a  deity 
whenever   it   was    necessary    to   convince    the    half- 
humanised  multitude  of  the  existence  of  a  categorical 
imperative  emanating  from  the  law   of  the   universe 
and  enforced  by  the   nature   of  things,  was  not  only 
natural,  fit,  and  proper,  it  was   literally   the   only  way 
by  which  the  idea  of  the  duty  of  implicit  obedience 
could  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  man. 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  hideous  and  grotesque 
idols  which  Satni  flung  out   of  the  Temple,  but  the 
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idol  emiKxIr  d  an  idea,  and  the  rude  rarving  of  the 
ideal  in  wood  and  stone  was  better  than  the  empty 
reality  that  alone  was  left  when  he  had  done  his  work. 
Lowell  was  truly  inspired  when  he  wrote  :— 

The  01<l  unlniry  ;  thou  shall  find  <in  every  itone 
That  each  A^e  luth  carved  the  symlMl   of  what  (iod   to  them 

has  known, 
I  jjly  shapes  an<l  )>ruti4h  sometimn,  but  ihc  fairest  that  they 

knew. 
If  their  si^ht  wc.T  <lim  and  earthward,  yet  their  hojie  and  aim 

were  irae. 

The  scene  in  which  Vaouma  and  her  mistress 
recoil  from  the  dogmatic  negations  by  which  Satni 
had  destroyed  the  faith  of  the  multitude  in  the 
existence  of  the  soul  and  of  rewards  and  puni.shmcnis 
after  death,  is  true  to  the  instinct  of  the  .spiritual 
nature  of  man.  For  it  is  a  fact,  and  will  before  long 
be  admitted  by  all  who  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  things,  that  the  personality  of  man 
does  j)ersist  after  death,  and  that  therefore  all  the 
fantastic  exaggerated  pictures  of  Heaven  and  Hell 
which  have  been  painted  by  the  Dantes  and  the 
mumbo-jumbo  makers  of  the  world  are  nearer  the 
truth  than  are  the  arrogant  Sainis  who  proclaim  there 
is  no  hereafter — no  life  beyond  the  grave.  And  the 
healing  of  the  sick  by  other  means  than  those  of  the 
j)harmacopa'ia,  and  the  seeing  of  visions  of  Isis  or  of 
the  Virgin  Mary— these  also  are  not  without  their 
objective  realities,  as  Gourdes  and  Mrs.  Kddy  and 
the  records  of  j)sychical  researchers  can  testify. 

Dr.  Carus  years  ago,  while  declaring  his  uncom- 
promising rejection  of  the  anthropomorphic  idea  of 
(iod,  said  : — 

The  anlhrop«,morphic  i<i..l  is  doomed  liefore  ihr  trilmnal  of 
.Science.  Itut  wc  see  a  deeper  mc.ininn  in  the  idea  of  C;o<l 
which  has  formeil  through  millenniums  the  very  centre  of  the 
greatest  reliKinns  on  earth.  Science  has  to  recognise  the  reality 
of  an  all-picsrncc  in  existence  which  isanaln^^ous  to  that  which, 
in  a  relij;ious  lanj:uaj;e.  is  ca!Ie<l  God.  We  define  God  as  the 
authority  of  moral  conduct.  It  is  a  reality,  and,  indeed,  a 
stern  reality.  .Such  is  the  Go<l  of  Science.  ()»>«licnce  to  him 
1^  indispensable  for  a  continued  existence,  for  further  progress 
•   I  a  higher  evolution  of  the  human  soul. 

.^ience  is  but  stumbling  blindly  towards  the 
rediscovery  of  the  soul  of  man  and  the  demonstrated 
reality  of  the  world  of  spirit.  All  the  mythologies 
and  all  the  religions  have  borne  un.swerving  although 
often  somewhat  fantastic  witness  to  this  fact,  and  even 
in  its  worst  exaggerations  it  was  neater  the  truth  than 
the  faLsehood  so  confidently  proclaimetl  by  Satni  as 
the  ultimate  truth. 

Mr.  Fagan,  in  thus  following  M.  Hrieux,  who  also 
in  his  turn  has  probably  copied  from  life,  makes  his 
High  I'riesl  a  somewhat  cynical  old  rascal,  a  kind  of 
rationalistic  Jesuit,  as  the  I'rotestants  understand 
Jesuit.s.  He  might  have  made  him  the  profound 
teacher  of  cs.sential  truth.  John  Morley,  rather  than 
Tartuffe,  ought  to  have  inspired  his  discourse  to  the 
headstrong  Satni.  I  commend  to  Mr.  Kagan, 
when  he  recasts  his  play,  to  emlKxly  the  spirit  of 
Morley  s  famous  protest  against  Satniism.  When, 
after  speaking  of   the    doctrine   of    self-complacent 


individualism  which  goes  no  farther  than  a  state  oi 
infinite  aspiration  and  supreme  feeling  for  loftv 
things,  he  asks  in  bitter  scorn  : — 

Ar.-  voi|  f'^ini;  to  r^nvrrt  \hr  new  barbarians  of  the  heathen 

*■'  ■  '         '     ■                     •     '                     -     \\   ■•         1   -wcelen  iht 

''^  lilt  dronini;, 

!"■  .       .      :                       u!,i,:h   cv.-r- 

'•1  11-  i-.'.r  ill..                                     '  ,. 

nil  i.v.T  cold,  a 

'l.j  :-■    ihat   thr   '                           :    .     i;, 

"^'  .-  of  old,  L.ui   L)  the  rtpri- 

^■'  ind  confusion,  of  Gotilik* 

'>a  !i,'ure  of  the  most  eternally 

''  li  rcl:il;uit  ,  .1  tender  mother  ever  intcrcedinj^ 

^"'  ■  t  brother  laying  down  his  life  thai  their  burdens 


I'robably  mo.sl  of  those  who  see  Mr.  Fagan's  play 
think  of  l>ourdes,  of  the  struggle  between  the  god 
Jackal  and  the  god    Nile,  and  the  Freethinkers  of 
France  and  Italy  of  the  sacrifice  of  virgin  life  to  the 
cloister.  .  Hut  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  reflect  a 
little  ujKin  our  gods  which  lie  in  tumbled  ruin  around 
us.     Fifty  years  ago  our  pious   forefathers  went   to 
church  or  chai)el  twice  on  .Sunday,  had  family  worship 
morning  and  evening,  read  the  iJible  as  a  religious 
duty,  .said  grace  before  and  after  meat,  scrupulously 
refrained  from  work  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  taught  in 
the   Sunday-school,    attended    prayer-meetings,    and 
went  to  class.     Nowadays  the  sons  of  those  who  kept 
up  all  these  observances  have  abandoned  them  one 
by  one.     If  they  go  to  religious  worship  once  a  week 
it  is  only  as  the  obolus  which  they  fling  as  an  offer- 
ing from   promptings  of  use  and  wont,   rather  than 
from  any  real  conviction  as  to  their  own  need.    Family 
worship   has    disai)peared  ;  the    Bible    is   no   longer 
read  ;  Sunday  is  the  day  for  carnal   indulgence  and 
junketting.     As  for  the  other  means  of  grace,  they 
have  one  and  all  gone  by  the  board.     But  can  any- 
one who  for  a  moment  reflects  upon  the  realities  of 
things    pretend  that  family  life   has   been    enriched, 
that  the  sense  of  social  service  has  been  intensified, 
that  the  width   and  range  of   popular  culture  have 
been  extended,  or  that  the  security  for  human  leisure 
and  development  has  been  increased  by  the  general 
abandonment  of  the  religion  of  our  fathers?     Verily, 
we  have  destroyed  the  channels  whereby  the  water 
of  life   reached    our  souls,  and   have  hewn    out  for 
ourselves   cisterns,  broken    cisterns,  which    hold    no 
water. 

III.-  Ki.\(;  li:ar. 

From  one  side  of  the  Haymarket  we  cross  over  to 
the  other,  and  after  seeing  "  False  Gods "  we  see  in 
*'KingI.ear"  the  evolution  of  the  passions  eman- 
cipated from  any  (kxi.  Mr.  Foote  remarked  the 
other  day  that  Tolstoi  disliked  "  King  Lear  "  because 
there  was  no  Cod  in  it.  Tolstoi  spoke  in  different 
strain  to  mc  when  he  &«id  that  the  tragedy  of  "  King 
I^^ar"  was  rejx-atcd  in  every  Ru.ssian  isba.  He 
might  have  said,  in  every  human  heart.  For  the 
indulgence  of  the  promptings  of  selfishness  without 
regard  to  the  obligations  of  duty  is  no  strange  pheno- 
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lion  in  human  life.     We  are  always  playing  one  or 

'  iher  of  the  parts  in  "  King  Lear."     It  is  perhaps  the 

!     most  typical  fault  of  tin-   modern   parent  that  he   is 

i;il\vays    spoiling    his    children.       "King     Lear"     is 
the  tragedy  of  lives  spoiled  by    foolish    indulgence. 
1     Nor  is  it  only  children  who  are  spoiled  by  over-indul- 
I    gence.     We  have  each  of  us  under  our  own   hat  the 
I     whole  of  the  dratnatis  pcrsonoi  of  Shakespeare's  play. 
IL   We  can  pamper  our  senses  at  the  cost  of  our  reason, 
If  we  can   develop  our  muscle  at  the  expense  of  our 
brain,  we  can  make  the  stomach  as  cruel  as  Goneril, 
[  and  develop  a  Regan  in  our  big  toe.     To  give  in  too 
much  is  often  worse  than  not  to  give  in  at  all.    There 
is  no  such  cruelty  as  that  over-kindness  that  refuses 
to  be  cruel  in  order  to  he  kind.     To  sacrifice  oneself 
sounds  noble,  and  is  superficially  attractive.     But  to 
assert  yourself  is  often   more  unselfish   than  to  give 
way  where  giving  way  spoils  those  to  whose  caprices 
or  passions  or  inclinations  you  yield  obedience  :— 

By  laws  that  are  iron, 
Grand  and  eternal, 
We  all  must  accomplish 
Our  cycle  of  living. 

The  iron  laws  assert  themselves  with  dreadful 
punctuality  in  "  King  Lear."  If  God  be,  as  Carus 
says,  the  authority  of  moral  conduct,  then  in  this 
play  God  is  only  visible  in  the  devastating  reaction 
that  results  from  His  absence.  Everyone  in  "  King 
Lear  "  does  as  he  or  she  pleases.  Cordelia,  as  much 
as  any  of  the  others,  indulges  her  personal  inclina- 
tions, obstinately  refusing  to  humour  her  old  father's 
whim,  and   thereby  by  her  stubborn   and   pharisaic 


refusal  to  kiss  the  Blarney  Stone  brings  dowil 
upon  the  realm  and  her  family  all  the  disasters 
of  the  play.  King  Lear  is  self-willed  to  the 
point  of  lunacy.  His  one  idea  is  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  his  high 
office,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  having  a 
good  time,  enjoying  the  sweets  and  refusing  to  share 
the  burdens  of  life.  Gloucester  indulged  his  law- 
less instinct,  and  begat  a  bastard  who  became  the 
instrument  to  scourge  him.  The  husbands  of  Regan 
and  Goneril  let  them  have  their  way,  shrinking  from 
a.sserting  their  authority,  only  to  find  themselves 
contemned,  while  their  wives  intrigue  against  each 
other  for  the  possession  of  the  same  paramour. 
Everyone  save  honest  Kent  and  hapless  Edgar  and 
the  wise  Fool  indulge  themselves  according  to  the 
prom[)tings  of  their  own  desire,  with  no  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  nor  any  thought  of  anything  but  the 
gratification  of  self. 

In  "  King  Lear"  we  have  the  supreme  representa- 
tion of  the  world  after  Satni  has  done  his  worst 
with  the  gods.  The  authority  of  moral  conduct 
disappears,  and  a  simoom  of  madness  and  murder 
sweeps  across  the  stage.  The  awful  horror  of  the 
scene  between  the  insane  King  and  Edgar  feigning 
madness  amid  his  straw,  while  the  tempest  roars  with- 
out and  the  thunder,  peal  on  peal,  shatters  the  welkin, 
is  the  dramatic  representation  of  the  consequences 
following  the  repudiation  of  all  guide  but  seii-will. 
That  way  madness  lies  !  And  after  madness  the 
desolation  of  death. 

I  have  said  nothmg  about  the  players — the  play 
itself  is  too  challenging  a  thing. 


Chambers's  Journal. 

Madame  L.  M.  Buukbel,  writing  in  the  October 
number  of  Chatnbers' s  Journal^  gives  us  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  products  of  Kashmir.  From  the 
remotest  antiquity  Kashmir  has  been  famous  for  its 
shawls,  and  it  is  said  that  every  curve  and  every 
colour  in  one  of  these  shawls  is  a  colour  or  curve 
found  in  the  beauty  of  this  place.  The  textile  fabrics 
of  Kashmir  are  not  many  in  number,  but  they  are 
very  good  of  their  kind.  The  blanket  (louiej  is  a 
very  warm  and  useful  article.  It  is  usually  made  in 
natural  colour.  The  cotton  cloth  used  by  villagers  is 
mostly  woven  in  the  villages,  though  of  late  years 
imported  cotton  goods  are  finding  favour  amongst  the 
people.  Gorgeous  colours  are  preferred.  Much  of 
the  beautiful  embroidery  is  done  in  the  outlying 
villages.  Carpet-making  is  the  industry  which  is  likely 
to  become  one  of  the  niost  important  in  Kashmir. 
Another  attractive  industry  is  the  metal  work,  and  the 
shapes  of  the  old  Kashmir  silver  things  are  beautiful, 
graceful,  delicate,  and  light.  The  pattern  consists  of 
fine  tracery  and  engraving,  and  is  done  in  many 
designs,  such  as  shawl,  double-shawl,  etc.  Other 
articles  in  the  number  deal  with  Intelligence  Depart- 
ments, Archaeology  in  Italy,  Penguin-Egg  Collecting. 


The  Quiver. 
'J'HE  chief  features  of  the  Quiver  are  the  article  on 
Wedgwood  pottery  and  how  it  became  so  famous, 
and  Annie  S.  Swan's  dissertation  on  the  .\ri  of  Story- 
writing.  ^Vedg\vood  ware  is  made  near  Etruria, 
Stafi^ordshire,  and  the  museum  there  is  well  known 
not  only  to  connoisseurs  of  ceramics  in  general,  but 
to  those  of  \\'edgwood  ware  in  particular.  Wedg- 
wood ware  is  not  only  made  in  dark  or  ligljt  blue,  but 
in  lilac,  sage-green,  and  even  black.  Some  people 
indeed  think  black  A\'edgwood  especially  fascinating. 
The  designs  in  relief  are  in  pure  white  porcelain,  and 
are  first  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris  matrices,  into  which 
the  porcelain  clay  is  pressed,  and  then  scraped  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  matri.\.  \\\\tx\  taken  out  of 
the  cast  the  porcelain  is  still  soft,  but  with  the 
delicate  clearness  of  cut  familiar  to  us  all.  Most  of 
this  casting  is  done  by  women  and  girls.  .Applying 
these  figures  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  operation  in 
the  manufacture  of  Wedgwood  ware,  as  it  is  so  easy 
either  to  deface  the  design  or  not  to  make  it  adhere 
firmly  enough.  During  the  firing  the  ware  assumes 
its  characteristic  colours.  Before  this  process  the 
sage-green  is  pinkish-mauve.  Many  other  interesting 
details  and  some  illustrations  are  given. 


FREEDOM    OF   THE    PRESS    IN     INDIA. 

A    TYPICAL    INSTANCE    OF    REPRESSION. 

MR.  A.  H.  S.  ASTON— thai  is  his  name— is  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  of  Hombay.  Hitherto  it  has 
»>cen  unknown  outside  the  Presidency  and  the  circle  of  his  friends  an.i  fellow-officials.  Now  it  is 
entitled  to  a  world-wide  fame.  For  Mr.  A.  H.  S.  Aston  happens  to  be  the  unfortunate  wight  vyhom 
the  Fates  apiH:ar  to  have  selected  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  Lord  Morley,  and  to  the  civilised 
world  bthind  Lord  Morley,  the  fantastic  outrages  on  the  liberty  of  the  Press  which  may  be  committed  under 
the  shelter  of  Section  124^  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  when  wisdom  is  lacking  on  the  judgment  seat  and  the 
magistrate  is  Mr.  A.  IL  S.  Aston.  The  case  which  is  to  immortalise  Mr.  A.  H.  S.  Aston  arose  out  of  the 
publication  in  the  Swaraj,  the  organ  of  Indian  nationalism  published  in  London,  of  a  very  admirably  written 
article  entitled  "The  .Ltiology  of  the  Bomb  in  India."  It  is  an  article  the  usefulness  of  which  to  all  those 
who  are  anxious  for  the  niaintenance  of  law  and  order  in  India  can  hardly  be  exac^gerated.  If  Mr.  Chandra 
I'al.  who  has  given  proofs  of  his  detestation  of  the  whole  evil  system  of  terrorism,  had  not  written  this  article 
of  his  own  motion.  Lord  Morlcv  could  hardly  have  spent  a  thousand  rupees  more  profitably  for  the  Indian 
Covernmcnt  than  by  ^)aying  Mr.  Chandra  Pal  a  fee  to  make  so  careful,  so  judicious,  and  so  well-informed  a 
siudy  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  apparition  of  the  bomb  in  India. 

But  when  this  masterly  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  a  deadly  social  and  political  disease  was  brought 

-efore  Mr.  A.  H.  S.  Aston,  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  of  Bombay,  this  sapient  Solon  at  once  declared, 
ssith  the  dogmatic  authority  of  a  Dogberry,  that  it  is  an  article  calculated  to  excite  disaffection.  It  is  the 
■  .Id,  old  fallacy.  Disaffection  exists,  finding  expression  in  crime.  Comes  along  a  shrewd  observer  and 
jKjints  out  how  the  disaffection  originated,  whereupon  Dogberry  orders  Verges  to  apprehend  this  miscreant 
as  if  he  were  exciting  the  disaffection  the  cause  of  which  he  was  searching  out. 

Poor  Lord  Morley  !  The  heart  is  wrung  with  sympathy  and  comp:ission  at  the  spectacle  of  the  former 
'  (litor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazcttr,  who  was  always  writing  papers  on  the  ^:tiology  of  Crime  in  Ireland, 
.  onfronted  by  the  judicial  utterance  of  his  subordinate,  Mr.  A.  H.  S.  Aston,  Chief  Magistrate  of  Bombay, 
which  was  followed  by  the  suppression  of  the  Swaraj  by  the  summary  process  of  seizing  all  copies  of  the 
magazine  at  the  port  of  entry. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  characterise  this  as  an  unwarrantable  outrage  upon  the  most  elementary  principles 

.f  a  free  Press,  and  I  justify  my  assertion  by  carefully  reprinting  the  strongest  passages  from  the  incrimi- 
.i.iting  article,  leaving  it  to  Mr.  .\.  H.  S.  Aston  to  apply  to  the  Review  ok  Reviews,  if  he  pleases, 
Ariicle  1  24A  of  the  Indian  I'enal  Code.  And  in  order  to  facilitate  his  action  and  that  of  the  prosecuting 
.luthority,  I  say  frankly  that  I  publish  it  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  discontent  with  his  administration  of 
the  Press  I*-iw  in  order  to  obtain  either  a  reform  in  the  law  or  an  improvement  in  its  administration.  Man 
(lUght  never  to  be  content  to  sit  down  under  wrong,  and  the  good  citizen  when  subjected  to  injustice  is 
rightly  in  a  chronic  state  of  disaffection. 

"THE    >ETIOLOOY    OF    THE    BOMB."  ethical  value  of  human  conduct  consists  not  in  suc- 

(Krom  the  SuHircy,  No.  6-7.)  cumbing  to,  but  in  manfully  resisting  the  psychologi.^al 

forces   that  make  for  wrong-doing.     Hunger  is    th-- 

From  the  ethical  point  of  view  the  bomb  had  no  jsychological   reason  for    many  an   act   of  ordinary 

iiistification    in    Bengal,    any  more  than    it    has    in  theft.     But   to   suffer  hunger,   and,  indeed,  even   to 

Ku>sia.     lUit    every    disease,    whether    physical    or  prefer  death   from  starvation  to  taking  what   is  not 

moral,  has  an  ;etiology.     The   bomb-<lisease  cannot  one's  own,  is  universally  considered  as   the  supreme 

be  .said  to  have  none.     .\nd  its  pathology  cannot  be  ethical  demand.  .  .  . 

fully  determined  without  an  adequate  consideration  The  psychology  of  the  bomb  in  Bengal,  therefore, 

i>f  its  letiology.  .  .  .  The  bomb  is  a  system  of  assas-  is  a  subject  of  supreme  importance  to  those  who[ 

•:  nation.     It  is  the  worst  and  the  most  diabolical  of  all  whether  as  leaders  of  the  people  or  rulers  of  the  land, 

'  >rnis  of  assassinations.     It  injures  the  innocent  along  have  to  solve  the  complex  issues  involved  in  it. 
with  the  guilty.   But  it  has,  however,  the  same  general  However  much  strongly  we  may  condemn  the  fatal 

.etiology  as  all  other  forms  of  as.s.assination.   It  implies  folly  of  the   people   who  adopted    these   outlandish 

the  utter  helplessness  of  the   assassin   in  relation  to  methods  of  political  propaganda,  we  cannot  shut  our 

lus  opiwnent.     It  implies  a  denial   to  him,  whether  eyes  to  the  ugly  fact  that  the  real  responsibility  of  it 

real  or  fancied,  of  all  o{)en  and  legitimate   melhmis  lies   far   more   with    the   (juack    statesmanship    with 

of  defending  his  own  against  those  whom  he  considers  which  the  irritating  issues  that  arose  out  of  the  Par- 

to  be  his  mortal  enemies.  tition  of  Bengal  was  handled  by   the    Government, 

This  is  the  gen  ral  psycholo^^y  of  the  bomb  every-  than  with  these  impatient  and  inexperienced  young 

where.      It  is   no  moral   justification    for  it.     The  men,  who  have  been  the  victims  of  a  mad  impulse, 
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Ijorn  of  their  exceedingly  sensitive  natures,  wrought 
upon  by  the  repressive  measures  of  the  Government  of 
Bengal  directed  against  the  Boycott  and  Svadeshi 
Movement  in  that  province. 

In  this  general  state  of  utter  helplessness,  people 
commenced,  very  naturally,  to  look  about  them  for 
some  means  of  safety  and  relief ;  and  it  was  at  this 
psychological  moment  that  one  of  the  Bengalee  dailies 
of  Calcutta,  the  Safid/iyd,  in  discussing  various 
methods  of  self-defence  open  to  the  people,  threw 
out  the  fatal  suggestion  of  the  bomb.  "  Arm  yourself 
with  Kali-Mayer  Boma" — the  bomb  of  Mother  Kali 
— that  was  the  open  prescription.  It  was  to  be  a 
weapon  of  absolutely  lawful  self-defence.  The  right 
of  self-defence  had  been  accorded  to  every  indi- 
vidual by  the  British  laws.  It  was  a  fundamental 
right.  Every  individual  was  entitled  under  ctx- 
tam  circumstances  to  exercise  this  fundamental 
right.  The  Sandhya  proclaimed  this  right,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  to  exercise  it  in  defence  of  their 
";»erson  or  their  property,  their  honour  and  their  reli- 
gion, whenever  these  were  attacked  by  lawless  hooli- 
gans. It  was  a  declaration  of  war,  not  against  the 
Government,  but  against  those  who  attacked  private 
rights.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  stand  by, 
and  not  against,  law  and  order  in  the  land.  It  was  a 
lawful  appeal,  and  though  it  suggested  the  bomb  as  an 
effective  means  of  self-defence  for  people  who  cannot 
possess  or  use  regular  fire-arms,  it  could  not  be  con- 
demned as  criminal.  It  was  all  the  same  an  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  suggestion. 

But  the  situation  had  become  too  serious  to  the 
people  threatened  with  the  looting  of  their  houses. 


the  dishonour  of  their  women,  and  the  desecration  of 
their  religious  places,  to  be  lightly  treated.  They 
were,  as  an  eminent  public  man  said  during  the 
Comilla  riots,  like  rats  in  a  hole.  Some  of  them  at 
least  did  not  dismiss  the  suggestion  of  the  Sandhya 
as  lightly  as  the  Government  had  done.  Evidently 
they  commenced  to  make  inc^uiries  how  this  bomb 
was  made.  They  gradually  stumbled  upon  the  secret. 
They  started  experiments.  These  experiments  met 
with  marvellous  success.  The  explosives  expert  of 
the  Indian  Government  is  said  to  have  testified,  before 
the  Calcutta  courts,  to  the  great  cleverness  with 
which  the  Bengalee  bomb-maker  had  made  his 
infernal  machines.  It  was  a  great  achievement  for 
people  who  had  never  received  any  regular  training. 
The  success  intoxicated  the  young  manufacturers. 
They  were  fired  with  the  desire  to  test  the  worth  of 
their  work.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  true  setiology 
of  the  bomb  in  Bengal.  Some  sort  of  a  political 
justification  was  sought  for  these  fatal  boyish  freaks, 
but  they  had  hardly  any  definite  political  motive. 
A  huge  state-trial  was  started,  firing  the  imagination 
of  the  youthful  enthusiasts  who  stood  as  accused  in 
this  trial.  The  manner  in  which  this  trial  went  on 
from  day  to  day  convulsed  the  whole  country.  Sensa- 
tion followed  sensation,  quickening  the  dormant 
patriotism  of  the  populace,  and  driving  the  sentiment 
deep  down  to  the  women  and  the  masses.  Had  not 
the  bureaucracy,  in  a  fit  of  fear,  magnified  this  "  toy 
revolution  "  into  a  huge  political  conspiracy  in  this 
way,  the  situation  in  India,  even  from  their  point  of 
view,  would  have  been  less  complex  and  tense  to-day 
than  it  clearly  seems  to  be. 


It  is  for  selling  this  earnest  denunciation  of  Bomb-throwing,  this  grave  and  statesmanlike  inquiry  into  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  outburst  of  crime,  that  Mr.  A.  H.  S.  Aston  condemned  the  agent  of  Mr.  Chandra 
Pal  in  Bombay  to  one  month's  imprisonment  on  August  31st.  Mr.  Morley  would  certainly  have  denounced 
this  as  an  outrage  when  he  was  editing  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  Forster's  time.  What  does  Lord  Morley  think 
of  a  decision  which  practically  declares  that  any  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  crime  is  in  itself  criminal? 
If  this  is  tlie  way  India  is  to  be  governed,  the  Astons  will  succeed  in  making  Englishmen  as  disaffected  as  the 
Indian  Nationalists. 


^^,J^:S^^pSZ/^, 
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Current  History  in  Caricature, 


ll'ttimitulrr  Giitftif 


Polemics  at  tlic  Pole 


So  have  I  heard  upoi)  the  Arctic  shore, 

Another  Polar  give  a  louder  roar, 

And  the  first  Polar  thought  the  last  a  lx)rc. 


UimJiPtmck.]  I  Bombay. 

The  Worship  of  the  Serpent 

An  Indian  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Transvaal  Government. 


Curri:nt   History   in   Caricatur 


Kladd4radaisch:\  .Coii... 

There  at  Lastl  ,1 , 

Fatman  Taft  :  "All  iiL,'lu,  yount: 'uns.     Now  we'll  make  li' 

the  world  go  whichever  way  %\c  waiil." 
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•aiii-r    1  iiui:  Di:>closes  Two  Interesting  Pages  in  the  World's  History. 

THE    POLAR   CONTROVERSY. 


Luitip  ii;,\:ier. 


The  Flying  Englishman 


Till-  Gorman  cartoonist  -<ts  Kini,'  Kdwar-I  sailing  gaily  .nl.nut 
ill  the  air,  watcliol  l>y  an  enthusiastic  crowd  crying:  **  llurruh  !  L* htrt.\ 

heavy  xs  air  !"     **  Ah,"  says  the  German  Floiperor,  ''my  wife 

won't  1ft  inc  ilo  that  I  " 


An  American  Fable. 

look's  cgy  is  said  lo  l)c  a  <luck's  c;:t:. 
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Liisiii;e  Blatier.-\ 

The  Permanence  of  German  Imperial  Chancellors. 

First  Porter:  "The  new  Chancellor's  lu<5gage  is  still 
lying  there.     It  really  must  be  sent  to  Wilhelms  Strasse." 

Sr.coND  Porter  :  "Oh,  leave  it  a  little  longer !  He's  suic 
to  have  to  shift  again  soon." 


King  George  ok  Grekck  :  "You  can  make  as  much  unv 
as  you  like* ;  I'm  oil 


ircrlin. 

Crusading  in  1909 ;  or,  History  reverses  itself. 

Tlu:  Turk,  with  binning  won  Is,  urgt-s  the  (.:hrisii.-in  Pouta 
on  to  another  Cmsado.  But  the  Christian  Powers  call n>g 
"  There  is  only  one  Allah,  an.l   .Mahonut  is  his   Prophet,    set 

out  tor  Canea — to  pull  • 


If  (Jross  there. 


1 
an<l 
an«i 


y>|K-lin,  if  P'-at;. 
u  .»hall  go  iIkh 
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The  Tronblf*  of  Crete. 


Leading  Articles   in   the    Reviews. 


WHY  GERMANY  IS  BUILDING  "DREADNOUGHTS." 

To  Kekp  John'  Uull  wiriii-V  JioLxus. 
By  far  the  most  important  article  in  this  month's 
magazines  is  Professor  Delbruck's  clear,  frank,  and 
I  out-spoken  article  in  the  Contemporary  explaining 
with  the  voice  of  authority  exactly  why  Germany 
is  building  Dreadnoui^his.  It  is  far  and  away 
'  a  better  exposition  of  the  real  thought  that  is  at 
the  back  of  the  German  mind  than  anything  I 
have  yet  seen  printed  in  England  or  in  Germany. 
Professor  Delbriick  is  the  editor  of  the  Preussische 
Jahrbucher,  he  is  Professor  of  History  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  he  is  a  personal  friend  of  Prince  Biilow. 
He  knows  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  he 
expresses  in  clear,  straightforward  language  what 
is  the  real  truth  about  the  secret  of  Ger- 
man shipbuilding  activity.  He  is  an  honest  man, 
is  Dr.  Delbriick,  and  he  dismisses  as  they  deserve 
the  pretexts  that  the  Dreadnoughts  are  needed  to 
protect  German  commerce  or  German  colonies.  He 
tells  us  quite  simply  and  frankly  that  they  are  being 
built  for  the  specific  purpose  of  depriving  England  of 
the  position  of  preponderance  which,  but  for  the 
German  Navy,  she  would  enjoy  throughout  the  world. 
Not  to  invade  England,  not  to  destroy  the  British 
fleet,  has  Germany  created  her  vast  Navy,  but 
in  order  to  prevent  England  becoming  too  powerful. 
But  for  the  German  fleet  there  was  every  prospect 
that  in  thirty  years  the  world  would  have  btrcome 
English.  The  German  tieet,  although  not  able  to 
cope  single-handed  with  the  British  fleet,  would  if 
added  to  the  fleet  of  France,  Russia,  the  United 
States,  or  Japan  enable  any  one  of  these  Powers 
to  hold  their  own  against  England.  What  the 
Germans  accuse  us  of  trying  to  do— to  put  an  iron 
ring  round  German) — Dr.  Delbriick  tells  us  the 
German  fleet  is  intended  to  do  for  England.  It  is  to 
be  held  over  us  /;/  tcrrorem  as  the  potential  ally  of 
any  Power  with  whom  we  may  quarrel  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

NOT   TO    MENACE,    BUT 

That  this  is  not  an  exaggeration  may  be  seen  by 
quoting  Dr.  Delbruck's  osvn  words  : — 

The  German  Navy  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  sufticienlly  strong 
directly  to  menace  England  ;  yei  it  is  strong  enough  to  neces- 
sitate a  cautious  English  policy  and  to  compel  England  con- 
tinuallv  to  consider  her  relations  with  Germany.  This  alone  is 
what  Germany  desired  to  achieve  by  the  building  of  her  warships. 
Consider  the  aspect  of  the  world,  if  Germany  had  been  content 
to  maintain  her  position  of  thirty  years  ago  .is  a  Continental 
Power,  and  had  built  no  w.ushijjs  in  addition  to  her  few  cruisers. 
England's  power  on  the  seas  would  be  boundless.  France, 
Russia,  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Japan,  would  be  all  under 
her  swav.  To-day  Englantl  is  forced  to  treat  ail  these  Towers 
with  consideration,  in  order  to  avoid  all  friction  which  might 
encourage  one  or  another  of  them  to  make  Germany  her  ally. 
Without  Germany's  Navy  the  world  would  to-day  be  on  the  high 
road  to  becoming  English  ■•'  '   ■■  .--"rent  ihutv  vir-i. 


WHAT    THE    GERMAN'    NAVV    HAS    LtON'E. 

Dr.  Delbriick  tells  us  that  the  German  Navy  has 
already  relieved  the  world  from  the  nightmare  of 
British  supremacy.  Before  that  navy  was  built  there 
was — 

no  doubt  in  Germany  that,  in  the  event  of  a  further  dissolution 
of  Turkey,  the  whole  of  Arabia,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  would 
be  brought  under  English  rule,  and  a  compact  dominion  extend- 
ing from  Calcutta  to  .-Mexandria  would  be  the  immediate  result. 
In  this  event  England  would,  by  controlling  .Mecca,  govern  the 
centre  of  Mohammedanism,  and  could  establish  a  new  Khalifate 
whereby  she  would  gain  a  far-reaching  influence  over  .Moham- 
medans in  all  parts  of  the  world.  .Similarly,  England  would 
extend  her  dominions  from  .\lexandria  to  Cape  Town.  The 
number  of  English  subjects  (400  millions),  which  form  one- 
quarter  of  the  world's  population,  would  increase  to  immense 
proportions.  Who  would  be  able  to  oppose  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  England  to  subjugate  even  Ciiina  if  at  any  time  she 
found  it  advisable  ?  .Since  a  German  Navy  has  come  into  exist- 
ence, however,  all  these  suppositions  have  tjecome  mere  phan- 
toms. Turkey,  China,  and  Japan  have  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  consideration  and  care  as  France  and  the  United  ^--i'--. 
and  can  freely  enjoy  their  independence. 

.ANOTHER    "DEKINHTVE    AIM." 

Dr.  Delbriick  then  asks  :  "  Does  Germany,  there- 
fore, maintain  a  navy,  not  for  her  own  benefit  but 
in  order  to  .safeguard  the  independence  of  other 
Powers  ?  "  "  Not  so,"  he  replies.  "  Germany  has 
her  own  reasons  for  maintaining  the  inde(3endence  of 
other  nations  "  : — 

The  definitive  aim  which  Germany  sets  herself  is  not  to  acquire 
vast  colonies,  but  to  enforce  such  a  position  that  German  influ- 
ence, German  capital,  German  commerce,  German  engineering, 
and  (German  intelligence  can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  other 
nations  in  those  countries  and  among  those  populations  whicii 
are  outside  the  pale  of  European  civilisation. 

The  learned  Professor  allows  that  England  admits 
German  competition  within  the  Empire.  But  he  fears 
for  the  future.  He  fears  that  England  might  annex 
Arabia  except  for  outside  interference.  It  is  desirable 
that  even  salutary  ambitions  should  be  kept  in  check. 
Hence  the  German  Dreadnoug/its,  which  are  now 
frankly  portrayed  as  a  rod  in  pickle  for  John  Bull 
should  he  venture  to  extend  his  boundaries  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estmiate  the  inipottam  e  of  this 
article.  It  is  a  landmark  in  the  controversy  between 
England  and  Germany. 

We  now  know  exactly  where  we  stand. 


Conjurers  and  Mediums. 

The  science  of  mediumistic  phenomena  is  as  qld 
as  the  world  :  forgotten,  profaned,  and  ridiculed  after 
the  decline  of  the  ancient  religions,  it  has  given  pla^e 
to  a  much  more  popular  science,  more  easy,  less 
fatiguing — that  of  conjuring  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
myself  that  the  majority  of  conjuring  tricks  are  only 
a  coarse  imitation^  often  ingenious,  of  true  medium- 
ist.c phenomena. — Julies  Ochoruwicz  in  the  Annals 
of  Ps\chical  Science. 
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THE  GERMAN  NAVY  FEVER. 
Prophkciks  ok  Hkkk  von   H««lstein. 
In  the  October  numbers  of  the  Deuisclu  Rei'ue  Hen- 
Hermann  vom  Rath  has  some  reminiscences  of  Herr 
von  Holstcin,  who  died  a  few  months  ago. 

For  many  years  Herr  von  Holstein  was  head  of 

the  Political  De- 
j)artment  in  the 
(ierman  Foreign 
( )ffice.  Tliough 
he  retired  after 
the  Algeciras 
(Conference,  he 
continued  to 
watch  public 
events  closely, 
and  even  in  re- 
tirement Prince 
Hiilow  often  con- 
sulted him.  One 
of  Holstein's 
chief  anxieties 
was  the  ever- 
growing navy 
fever  i  n  Ger- 
m  a  n  y,  a  n  d  a 
letter  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  he 
wrote  in  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  and 
which  is  now 
published  for 
the  first  time 
in  the  Dmtsche 
Rnucy  is  sure  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
It  runs  : — 

In  Germany  the  navy  fever  is  raging.     This  dangerous  com- 

;    lint  iii  ff<l  ujH>n  the  unjustified  fear  of  an  Knglish  attack.    The 

!t  et   of  fhf  navy  fever  is   disastrous    in    three   respects  : — In 

'    :  -\^y  the  intrigues  of  the  Na\7   League  and  the 

tion  which  this  agitation  causes  in  South  Ger- 

1  0  by  ex|)endilure  which  cannot  l>c  met  ;  an<l  in 

li.  y  l)y  tlic  <listrust  which  thasc  armaments  engender. 

SCO  in  them  a  menace  which  compels  her  to   remain 

.  I'l  iiui  .     At  the  same  tinie  it  is  impossible,  even  with 

'!  taxation,  to  build  a  fleet  ^equai  to  the 

I  and  France. 

I  IJl)cral  .Ministry  will  not  draw  serious 

11.   1iij:i»  liu-    menace  which  in   Kngland  is    generally 

i  in  German  naval  construction.      Hut  it  will  l>c  other- 

>  ri  the  I'onscrvatives  arc  at  the  helm. 

1  Ik  danger  of  war  U-tween  Germany  on   the  one   hand,  and 

1  iigland  and  l-'rancc  on  the  other,  plays  even  now  a  part  in  the 

•  111,  il  calculations  of  other  countries.      Japan  takes    it  into 

in   her   choice  of    a   time   for    an  understanding  with 

As  long  as  the  German    Fleet    is    l)cing  built  an<l 

— .  ;,ie  maritime  force*  of  Knglan<l  and   France  arc   Ictirrrd 

1  the  lime  to  strike  favourable  therefore   for  Japan.     Were 

'   Ci.-rman  Fleet  to  l>e  destroyed,  it  is  at  le.i.st  doubtful  whether 

I  iigbnd   and    France    would    not    make    common   caasc  with 

America  in  the  sirugijle  .ii^ainst  the  Yellow  race. 

No  one  can  obiect  lo  our  lan<l  armament.s,  as  they  arc  justified 
l<V  the  necils  of  defence.     But  in  our  naval   armamcnU  several 


Admiral  Von  Holtzendorff, 
New  Commander  of  the  (icrman  Fleet. 


the  navy  fever,  but  no  one  will  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  voting  against  the  ships,  for  it  is  a  responsibility 
which,  in  case  of  a  defeat  at  sea,  would  recoil  upon  him. 

To-day  all  who  arc  opposed  to  the  prevailing  navy  fever  are 
attacked  on  every  side  as  unpatriotic,  but  in  a  few  years  the 
accuracy  of  my  views  will  be  demonstrated. 

The  same  number  of  the  Dmtsche  Rnnic  contains 
a  letter,  by  Lord  Avebury,  on  Naval  Armaments,  and 
to  this  Vice-.\dmiral  von  .\hlefeld  replies,  while  Fiirst 
Lichnowsky's  article  on  the  relations  of  Germany  and 
England  is  sandwiched  between  these  two  writers. 


I'.iwcrs  sec  a  nienace. 
Also  among  Parliamentarians  there  arc  many  who  condemn 


AGAINST  "BABY  NAVIES." 

Mr.  Arcmihai-U  Hiki-,  in  the  Forttiii^htly  Hei'Ui. 
laments  what  he  calls  the  Colonies'  plunge  into  the 
m.ielstrom  of  competing  navies.  He  points  out  that 
the  separate  navies  will  cost  the  Colonies  more,  for 
Britain  is  still  the  cheapest  market  for  naval  material. 
He  gives  the  following  interesting  table  :  — 

<  .>st  per  ton. 
Great  Britain  ...  /9477 

Germany         ...  /.  100S6 

United  Slates  .  /['o;  51 

France  ;6"'55  73 

Italy £¥>■  5 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  baby  fleet  will 
probably  follow  the  standard  of  American  outlay, 
which  is  very  high.     He  adds  these  tables  :  — 

Net  cost  of 
ricL-t  maintenance. 
Great  Britain  /r2'.'39.306 

Germany ...  j^'*^.353.76l 

United  Stales  /^••'<. 763, 676 

France     Z^6,.S93,39i 

Italy  /4.133.990 

Japan       j^4,S73.937 

The  relative  cost  of  naval   i>ower  may  be  thus  summarise<r 
taking  a  British  unit  of  ;^ioo  and  its  corresponding  equivaler.' 
in  Germany,  the  United  Slates,  Italy,  F'rance,  and  Japan  :  — 
Great  Briuin        .  ...     ;^ioo 

Italy  ...  /"lOO 

Germany ^^98 

France       ...  /125 

Unitetl  .States  ..     /"170 

Jipan        /9S 

He  thus  succinctly  states  his  case  : — 

In  |>ursuit  of  a  national  instead  of  an  Imperial  policy,  the 
daughter  nations  untlcr  the  British  flag  are  about  to  buy  their 
naval  power,  not  at  the  rate  which  rules  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  at  a  rate  fixed  by  local  conditions,  and  50  or  more  per  cent. 
higher  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  recent  Conference  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  to  tin 
worM  an  object-lesson.  It  might  have  reached  an  agreemem 
for  the  maintenance  of  one  combined  fleet,  a  challenge  by  an 
Imperial  dem<x:racy  against  the  present  competition  in  fleets. 
The  Conference  might  have  proclaimed  that  it  did  not  regard 
naval  and  military  p<j\ver  as  the  essential  emblem  of  nation- 
hood, and  thus,  it  may  ho,  have  paved  the  way,  however 
remotely,  for  the  creation  of  a  world-fleet  for  the  preservation 
of  a  world-peace.  If  we  are  all  for  peace — and  how  man\ 
thousand  profes.sions  in  every  language  stand  on  record — wi 
must  desire  to  secure  it  by  the  cheapest  .and  readiest  me.ans. 
The  piling  up  of  naval  armaments  by  each  individual  people  i- 
an  antiijuntetl  method  of  reaching  the  goal.  Any  combine  1 
world-movement  is  and  must  remain  for  many  generatioi;- 
prolwbly,  an  Utopian  dream  ;  but  the  formation  of  one  fleet  foi 
all  the  jKopics  under   the  British  flag  would   have  marked  an 
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advance  and  have  saved  the  oversea  nations 
from  being  drawn — slowly  or  swiftly— into 
the  vortex  of  the  present  ruinous  conii)c- 
tition. 

Instead  of  one  fleet,  the  future  holds  out 
only  the  prospect  of  the  British  Fleet,  still 
compelled  to  hold  its  traditional  supre- 
macy, whatever  the  cost,  with  "  hahy 
navies"  in  distant  parts  of  the  one  all- 
embracing  sea —  in  association  with  the 
Mother  Navy,  it  is  true,  and  yet  distinct 
from  it.     It  is  not  the  best  solution. 


Is  the  Climate  of  Egypt  Changing-? 
There  is  a  widespread  belief,  says 
the  Practical  Teacher,  in  its  Geo- 
graphy Notes,  that  increased  and 
increasing  irrigation  is  changing  the 
chmate  of  Egypt,  and  is  making  it 
both  colder  and  damper.  Investiga- 
tion, however,  shows  that  the  Assouan 
Dam,  Delta,  barrage,  etc.,  have  had 
little  if  any  effect  on  the  climate  of 
Egypt;  and  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  Cairo  is  still,  as  it  always 
has  been  during  the  forty  years 
throughout  which  records  have  been 
properly  kept,  just  under  70  degrees 
F.,  and  the  rainfall  an  inch  and  a 
quarter.  Even  if,  in  consequence 
of  slightly  cooler  weather  and  slightly  more  rain 
fewer  tourists  came  to  Egypt,  the  agricultural  benefit; 
derived  from  the  irrigation  works  would  amply  com 
pensate  for  any  loss  from  this  cause. 


Tokyo  Puck  ] 


My  Lady  Navy. 


How  Animals  Find  Their  Way  Home. 

Professoi^  John  Watsox,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  give  a  very 
clear  answer  to  this  question  in  Harper  s  Magazine. 
Birds  are  not  the  only  creatures  which  find  their  way 
home  from  long  distances.  Fishes  and  toads  and 
some  insects  do  so  also.  Ants,  for  instance,  smell  it 
back.  Pigeons  have  sometimes  found  their  way  back 
for  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  but  such  instances  are 
rare,  and  the  bird  always  took  a  very  long  time  over 
it.  The  generally  accepted  theory  has  hitherto  been 
that  birds  find  their  way  home  by  "•  visual  landmarks," 
but  the  writer  will  have  none  of  this.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  birds  have  "  homing  sense,"  but  then  the 
questions  arise  :  where  is  the  sense  organ  responsible 
for  this  sense,  and  how  does  it  work  ?  If  there  be 
such  a  sense,  he  concludes,  it  must  be  intimately 
related  to  that  of  sight,  for  birds  do  not  usually  fly  at 
night,  and  blind  birds  cannot  find  their  way  home. 
What  is  clear  is  that,  though  vision  is  employed,  some 
other  sense  is  also  employed  by  animals  in  finding 
their  way  home.  What  remains  to  be  decided  is  what 
is  that  other  sense? 

The  art  paper  in  Windsor  is  this  month  concerned 
with  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  Young  Hunter,  of  whose 
Dictures  seventeen  are  reproduced. 


The  Japanese  cartoonist  shows  the  crazy  competition  of  the  European  Powers  in 
their  reckless  worship  of  Big  Navies.  Her  ladyship  has  already  driven  Bulow  and 
Clemenceau  from  power  ;  and  the  cartoonist  prays  that  the  Lady  Navy  will  never 
come  round  to  Japan  and  ruin  hi;r  likewise. 

BISMARCK  AND  GRAND  DUKES. 
To  the  Pall  Mail  Magazine  ,\Ir.  George  W. 
Smalley  contributes  some  personal  Memories  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  These  date  from  1866,  before  the 
war  with  Austria,  when  Bismarck  received  the  writer 
as  the  representative  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
was,  it  seems,  exceedingly  gracious  to  him.  He  had, 
says  Mr.  Smalley,  "  more  than  any  man  I  ever 
met  the  manner  of  the  grand  seigneur."'  Bismarck 
seems  to  have  spoken  to  the  American  journalist 
with  amazing  frankness.  He  was  then  preparing  for 
war  with  .Austria,  and  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  his 
plans  being  upset.  He  dared  not  take  His  Majesty 
too  much  into  confidence,  especially  as  the  Emi)eror 
was  surrounded  with  Court  influences,  almost  all 
hostile  to  Bismarck.  "  I  might  spend  six  weeks," 
the  Chancellor    complained,    "  in    coaxing    him    to 


Chancellor  compiaineu,  "  \\\ 
assent  to  a  particular  measure.  When  he  had  pro- 
mised, in  would  come  some  Grand  Duchess,  and  in 
half  an  hour  undo  my  six  weeks'  work."  Long  after 
this,  Mr.  Smalley  relates,  Prince  Bismarck  repeated 
his  complaints  about  grand-ilucal  intervention.  There 
was  no  conciliating  these  grand  personages,  he  said ; 
they  would  s;u  rifice  the  whole  Empire  on  account  of 
their  own  petty  princi{>ality. 

Countess  Bismarck  (as  she  then  was)  also  appears 
in  the  article,  but  chiefly  as  a  solicitous  Hausfrau, 
very  anxious  lest  an  obtrusive  journalist  should  keep 
her  husband  up  too  late  talking.  There  is  not  vert- 
much  that  is  really  new  in  the  paper,  which  is  yet 
interesting. 
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LIEUTENANT   SHACKLETON   ON   HIS   POLAR 

EXPEDITION. 
The  second  part  of  "  Lieutenant  Shackleton's  Own 
Story"  appears  in  the  October  Pearson's.  It  covers 
the  whole  of  his  march  from  winter  quarters  at  Cape 
Royds  on  0(;toh«r  2t)th  to  the  furthest  point  south 
reached  by  him  on  January  9th. 

I'REI.I.MINARY    EXCfkSJO.NS    FROM    WINTER   QUARTERS. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  long  night,  which  lasted 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  l.icutcrjant  Shack Icton 
went,  with  two  of  his  companions,  on  a  trial  sledg- 
ing expedition  ten  days  before  the  sun  returned. 
The  thermometer  was  often  from  50  to  60 
degrees  below  zero.  The  tremendously  heavy 
snowfall  made  it  impracticable  to  use  the 
motor  -  car.  With  six  companions,  each  with 
a  load  of  about  170  lbs.,  he  set  out  from  winter 
quarters  on  September  22nd,  travelled  120  geogra- 
phical miles,  and  made  a  dejwt,  returning  by  hard 
marches  to  the  hut  by  October  13th.  On  this  prelimi- 
nary journey  bli/zards  hindered  their  march  for  seven 
days,  and  the  f)etrolcum  for  their  stoves  was  practi- 
cally Iro/en.  \\  other  times  it  was  a  creamy  fluid, 
very  lik»:  condensed  milk.  Meantime  three  of  his 
jKirty  had  gone  otV  to  reach  the  magnetic  Pole. 

THE    niKT    OF    THE    KXPI.OKERS. 

Dr.  Marshall,  after  carefully  studying  the  diftcrent 
values  of  foods  for  heat-giving  and  fat-forming,  fixed  the 
ration  at  32  ozs.  ixrr  man  jxjr  day.  The  food  taken  con- 
sisted of  sugar,  penmiican,  biscuits,  cheese,  Plasmon, 
chocolate,  tea,  cocoa, emergency  ration  and  emergency 
0x0.  "  Hoosh  "  was  the  chief  item  in  their  bill  of  fare. 
It  consisted  of  crushed  bacon,  peas  and  beans,  with 
pemmican  and  powdered  biscuit.  This  they  took 
morning  and  evening  with  biscuits.  They  drank  tea 
at  lunch,  and  cocoa  at  breakfast  and  dinner.  The 
Lieutenant  says  significantly,  "Washing  is  not 
possible  on  a  sledging  journey,  though  at  the  winter 
quarters  we  were  fairly  regular  in  our  ablutions." 
The  [jarty  for  the  South  Pole  consisted  of  Dr. 
Marshall,  Abrahams,  Wild,  and  the  Lieutenant. 
They  had  provisions  for  ninety-one  days. 

"the    maze    of    CRKVASStS." 

The  greatest  danger  that  they  .seem  to  have 
encountered  was  that  of  the  crevasses.  Their  way 
.seems  to  have  lain  over  a  perfect  maze  of  crevas.ses. 
.Again  and  again  one  of  the  jurty  would  drop  down 
and  be  rescued,  often  with  great  diffK  ulty,  from  these 
i-left>  in  the  ice  that  sank  down  to  unmeasured  dejnhs. 

I'he  most  menacing  incident  recorded  in  this  i^sue 
was  when  the  last  pony  fell  down  a  crevasse  and  very 
nearly  dragged  the  sledge  and  Wild  after  him.  The 
[.ony  sank  into  depths  beyond  either  sight  or  sound, 

iiid  Wild  and  the  sU  dge,  with  the  provi.sions  on  which 
their  very  lives  depended,  were  exiricalc-d  with  diffi- 
culty. 

DISCOVERIES. 

On  November  22nd  they  discovered  a  range  of 
mountains,  mostly  covered  with  ice.  w\h  occ.isioin! 


I>caks  of  bare  rock.  The  party  made  for  the  gre 
glacier  that  seemed  to  otTer  a  roadway  between  th. 
mountains  towards  the  Pole.  The  glacier  proved  to 
be  filled  with  pitfalls,  chasms,  and  other  dangers.  It 
was  honeycombed  with  crevasses.*  Eleven  miles  they 
considered  good  progress  for  one  day ;  sometimes 
they  did  only  three  miles.  They  were  bruised  all 
over  with  the  falls  on  the  sharp  ice,  but,  he  adds,  not 
one  of  them  was  even  sprained.  On  December  17th 
\\ild  went  up  the  hillside  and  found  coal,  reporting 
about  six  seams  mingled  with  sandstone,  the  seams 
running  from  four  inches  to  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
tbickne.ss.     The  main  rock  was  sandstone. 

CHRISTMAS    NEAR   THE    POLE. 

Their  rations  were   reduced ;  they  grew  hungrier 
But   on  Christmas    Day,    though    there    were    for' 
degrees  of  frost,  with  drifting  snow  and  a  biting  soui 
wind,  they  resolved  at  all  costs  to  have  a  good  fee. 
This    was    their    Christmas  dinner :   First,    "  hoosl. 
consisting  of  iX)ny   ration  boiled  up  with  [x-mmicjii 
Oxo  and  biscuit ;  then  a   little  plum  pu<ldinn.  given 
him  by  a  friend  of  Wild's,  boiled  in  the  cocoa  water. 
A  drop  of  medical   brandy  added  made  it  *'  a  luxur\ 
which  Lucullus  himself  would  have  envied."     Coci 
and  cigars  finished  the  meal.     They  were  filled  th 
night  for  the  last  time  for  many  a  long  day. 

THE    FARTHEST   SOUTH. 

They  had  570  statute  miles  to  cover  to  get  to  ti 
Pole  and  back  to  where  they  were  that  night.  > 
they  reduced  rations  still  further.  On  they  trudge 
in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.  Throughout  the  whole 
journey  south  they  had  the  wind  in  their  faces.  Their 
strength  decrea.sed,  and  the  ration  was  scaiceiy 
enough  to  keep  their  bodies  warm.  On  the  4th  (' 
January  they  left  some  food,  with  black  flag  fiyin- 
and  went  on  with  a  load  of  7olbs.  per  man,  making 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  a  day.  On  January 
6th  they  camped  in  a  blizzard.  For  sixty  hours  the 
wind  blew  at  a  rate  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  miles 
an  hc-ur,  and  the  temperature  sank  to  seventy  degrees 
of  fro.st.  During  that  sixty  hours  they  had  to  restore 
the  circulation  in  one  another's  feet,  for  the  torn 
tent  let  in  the  cold,  and  the  snow  drifted  in. 
".As  those  dark  hours  went  on,  we  prayed  for  .1 
ce.ss.'>tion  of  the  bliz/ard,  and  at  i  a.m.  on  January 
9lh  it  l>egan  to  break."  At  9  a.m.,  in  latitude  ^2.21 
south,  they  hoisted  the  Queen's  irnion  Jack,  with  .1 
bamboo  rod  for  a  staff.  They  could  go"  no  further 
The  Pole  was  only  ninety-seven  geographical  inile> 
away.  They  concluded  that  the  geographical  Pole 
was  situated  on  this  immense  plateau  between 
io,oocft.  and  1 1,000ft.  above  sea  level. 

The  article  is  illustrated  with  superb  photographs 
and  sketches,  with  charts  to  elucidate.  What  excites 
universal  attention  is  the  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  ixjrirait  of  Lieutenant  Shackleton,  shaggy  and 
unkempt,  as  he  returned  from  his  Polar  adventures, 
and  the  portrait  of  the  same  man   as  be  appears  in 
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CANADA:    THE   EMPIRE  AND  THE  REPUBLIC. 

]^jV  Lord  Coi  imnky  and  Anotukk. 

Ix  the  Contemporary  Rri'iew  Lord  Courtney  writes 
a  somewhat  discursive  article  on  Peace  and  War.  in 
the  course  of  which  he  discusses  the  future  relations 
between  Canada,  the  Empire,  and  the  Republic. 
Speaking  of  the  relations  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  he  says  : — 

An  open-eyed  recnt;niiion  of  the  relative  development  of 
ourselves  and  the  United  States  ought  to  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  perpetual  peace  between  us.  It  should  at  once  set 
aside  the  dream,  if  it  were  ever  entertained,  ^f  a  naval 
I  predominance  on  our  pari  to  endure  from  generation  to 
generation. 

He  thinks  diplomacy  may  be  trusted  to  settle 
disputes  arising  out  of  trade  jealousies.  But  the 
question  of  Canada  is  more  serious  : — 

Very  careful  and  very  plain  speech  is  here  necessary.  The 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not  always  thinking  about 
Canada,  but  I  believe  the  unrevealed  thought  of  almost  every 
one  of  them  is  that  Canada  will  in  the  fulness  of  time  be  joined 
on  to  the  United  States  and  become  one  with  them.  There  is 
no  dream  of  taking  Canada  by  force.  The  belief  is  that,  as  the 
fascination  of  the  Union  becomes  realised  and  the  assimilation 
of  political  and  social  life  perfected,  the  gravitation  of  the 
Dominion  to  the  Union  will  be  irresistible.  To  prevent  mis- 
apprehension, I  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not  myself  accept  this 
dream  with  acquiescence,  much  less  with  satisfaction,  and  again 
still  less  with  desire.  Tiie  political  organisation  of  Canada  is, 
in  my  judgment,  better  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
possesses  a  flexibility  and  a  power  of  self-adjustment  which  the 
citizens  of  the  Republrc  might  well  envy. 

We  are  also  not  always  thinking  about  Canada  ;  but,  if  I 
understand  my  countrymen  aright,  they  would  never  under  any 
circumstances  consent  to  the  forcible  annexation  of  Canada 
against  the  wishes  of  the  jieople  of  Canada,  although  they 
exhausted  all  their  powers  in  resisting  such  an  annexation.  The 
clue  that  may  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  future  is  to 
be  found  in  the  principle  that  the  people  of  Canada  must  be 
recognised  as  absolute  masters  of  their  fate. 

One  practical  suggestion  he  makes  as  to  the  future. 
He  says  : — 

I  do  not  know  to  whom  the  honour  of  this  stipulation  for- 
bidding navies  on  the  lakes  was  due.  It  would  redound  to  the 
infinite  honour  of  any  statesman,  whether  of  Canada  or  of  the 
States,  who  would  bring  about  an  extension  of  the  provision  so 
as  to  preclude  in  principle  an  array  of  armed  forces  all  along  the 
line  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  Pacific. 

Professor  Wrong,  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
contributes  to  the  N'uictecuth  Ccfitury  a  remarkable 
article  on  "  The  Attitude  of  Canada."  He  says  he 
does  not  think  twenty  people  in  Canada  read  the 
Ti7nes,  and  very  few  any  other  English  papers.  There 
is  no  homogeneous  public  opinion  between  the 
motherland  and  the  Dominion.  He  calls  attention 
to  a  book  published  in  Toronto  entitled,  "  The  King- 
dom of  Canada,"  the  author  of  which  sets  forth  a 
variety  of  grievances  which  Canada  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  the  Empire.  The  first  is  that  she  is  a 
Dominion  and  not  a  kingdom,  as  Sir  John  Macdonald 
wished  to  call  her  : — 

Yet  Mr.  Ewart  persiscs  that  unreasonable  restrictions  upon 
Canada  still  endure,  and  he  liraws  up  a  considerable  list  of  dis- 
abilities from  which  she  sutYers.  Canada  could  not  hold  biennial 
parliaments  ;  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  makes  it  obliga- 
tory for  the  Canadian  Parliament  to  sit  annually.  Canada  could 


not  take  a  census  every  twelfth  year  instead  of  every  tenth  year. 
The  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  with  their  three  legislatures, 
couM  not  take  the  economical  step  of  uniting  under  one. 
Canada  has  no  power  to  change  her  own  capital,  or  even  the 
quorum  in  her  House  of  Commons,  should  she  so  desire.  She 
has  not  complete  control  over  such  matters  as  coinage,  copy- 
right, and  shipping,  everr  that  engaged  in  her  own  coasting 
trade.  The  powers  of  Canada's  Parliament,  like  those  of  a 
.State  in  the  American  Union,  are  strictly  confineii  to  her  own 
actual  territory.  Even  there  she  is  not  supreme,  for  the  British 
Parliament  has  sovereign  jurisdiction  in  Canada,  as  everywhere 
else  in  the  Empire  ;  all  of  Canada's  legislation  is  null  and  void 
that  conflicts  with  that  of  the  United  King<iom  ;  on  any  Cana- 
dian measures  the  United  Kingdom  still  has  the  power  of  dis- 
allowance, and  an  Imjierial  .Act  can  at  any  time  override  a 
Canadian  Act.  If  Britain  declares  war  on  any  State,  Canada 
is  at  war  too,  though  her  Government  may  disapprove  of  the 
declaration.  In  short,  Burke's  pictures  of  Britain  "  as  from  the 
throne  of  Heaven  she  superintends  all  the  several  inferior  legis- 
latures," is  still  true,  Mr.  Ewart  seems  to  think,  of  her  rela- 
tions with  Canada. 

Professor  Wrong  says  : — 

We  are  at  the  point  where  Canadian  national  feeling  is 
already  strong,  and  growing  stronger,  and  it  must  have  free  play. 
But  it  is  in  no  sense  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  The  mischief  of 
a  book  such  as  Mr.  E wart's  is  that  it  may  tend  to  foster  aliena- 
tion ;  if  the  people  are  told  with  great  skill  and  persistence  that 
they  have  grievances  they  are  not  unlikely  to  believe  it. 

The  Hindu  View  of  Death. 
"  Bv  the  Hindus,'  says  Mr.  R.  R.  Gunaratnam  in 
the  SidJanta  Dcepika  for  May-June,  "  death  is  not 
viewed  with  any  terror.  It  is  only  Yama's  kind 
messenger  who  takes  people  to  the  home  where  their 
ancestors  have  gone  before  them.  Somewhere  beyond 
the  grave  in  the  regions  where  the  gods  dwell  the 
departed  spirits  assemble  under  the  sceptre  of  Yama. 
This  celestial  abode  abounds  in  peace  and  joy.  Here 
I  quote  a  hymn  addressed  to  Soma,  in  which  the 
longing  for  immortality  is  clearly  set  forth  : — 

To  the  world  where  unfading  light,  where 

Sunshine  itself  hath  its  home. 
Thither  bring  me,  O  !  Soma,  where  no  harm 

And  no  death  ever  come. 
Where  wishes  and  longing  abide,  where  the 

Sun  ever  beams  in  his  glory. 
Where  bliss  that  can  satisfy  dwells,  O  !  let 

Me  dwell  there  an  immortal. 

"  Such  is  the  type  of  heavenly  existence  set  forth  in 
the  \'edic  literature  of  Ancient  India." 


The  Secret  of  Insanity. 

My  plea,  then,  is  for  the  recognition  of  some  life, 
or  nervous  or  vital  force,  present  in  man,  which  acts 
as  an  intermediary  between  mind  and  brain,  and  the 
disturbance  of  which  is  the  more  or  less  direct  cause 
of  many  cases  of  insanity — which  cannot  be  shown  to 
be  due  to  psychical  shock  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  ana- 
tomical lesion  on  the  other.  Were  the  possibility  of 
.such  a  force  re  ognised,  it  might  be  that,  by  diligently 
searching,  we  should  discover  it  ;  and  once  discovered, 
it  would,  I  feel  assured,  offer  us  a  rational  explana- 
tion of  many  of  the  cases  of  insanity  at  present  held 
to  be  incurable. — H.  C.arrington,  Annals  of  Psy- 
chical Science. 
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MR.   ROOSEVELT  ON   BRITISH   EAST   AFRICA. 

\     'VHWAn.     in     IIIK     i;\M.IsM    AM)    IIII.IK    MlIUODS. 

Mk.  Rooskvki.t  lontrihutcs  to  Sail>n,t-s  Magazine 
the  first  instalment  of  his  account  of  his  adventures 
ill  East  Africa.  It  is  a  brightly  written  narrative. 
'J'he  ex-President  is  much  more  interesting  when 
writing  about  African  lions  than  when  discoursing 
upon  American  politicians.  He  is  full  of  praise  of 
the  character  and  the  policy  of  the  English  in  East 
Africa.  They  appear  to  have  trea  ed  him  with  hospi- 
tality, and  he  is  not  ungrateful.  He  says  : — "  I  could 
not  too  warmly  express  my  appreciation  of  the  hearty 
and  generous  courtesy  with  which  we  were  received 
and  treated,  alike  by  the  official  and  the  unofficial 
world  throughout  East  Africa." 

HACK    TO   THK    IM.EIS TOCENK— BV    RAIL. 

He  begins  his  narrative  by  the  following  vigorous 
and  suggestive  passage  : — 

This  railroad,  the  cmlxxlimcnt  of  the  cigcr,  masterful, 
matcrialislic  civilisation  of  to-day,  was  pushed  through  a  region 
in  which  nature,  both  as  regards  wild  man  and  wild  beast,  did 
not  and  does  not  differ  materially  from  what  it  was  in  Europe 
in  the  late  Pleistocene.  The  comparison  is  not  fanciful.  The 
teeming  multitudes  of  wild  creatures,  the  stupendous  size  of 
some  of  thcin,  the  terrible  nature  of  others,  and  the  low  culture 
of  many  of  the  savage  tribes,  especially  of  the  hunting  tribes, 
substantially  reproduced  the  conditions  of  life  in  Europe  as  it 
wxs  led  by  our  ancestors  .iges  before  the  dawn  of  anything  that 
could  W  called  civilisation.  The  great  beasts  that  now  live  in 
East  .\frica  were  in  that  bygone  age  represented  by  close  kins- 
folk in  Europe  ;  and  in  many  places,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
African  man,  absolutely  naked,  and  armed  as  our  early  paleo- 
lithic ancestors  were  anned,  lives  among,  and  on,  and  in  con- 
stand  dre.id  of  these  U-asts  just  as  was  true  of  the  men  to  whom 
the  cave  lion  was  a  nightmare  of  terror,  and  the  mammoth  and 
the  woolly  rhmoccros  possible  but  mtist  formidable  prey. 

HIS    PIGSKIN    LIBRARY. 

He  took  with  him  into  this  excursion  into  the  late 
Pleistocene  60  lb.  weight  of  books  bound  in  pigskin 
in  an  aluminium  case.     The  list  is  interesting  :— 

Bible.  Ai>ocrypha.  Borrow :  •'  Bible  in  Spain,"  "  Zin- 
gUi,"  "Lavengro,"  "Wild  Wales,"  "The  Romany  Rye." 
.shakcsjM-are.  Spenser  :  "  Faerie  Qucene."  Marlowe.  Mahan  : 
"Sea  Power.'  MacauLiy  :  "History,"  Es.says,  Pooms. 
Homer:  "Iliad,"  "Odyssey."  La  Chanson  dc  Roland 
"  Nilxlungenlicd."  Carlyle  :  "  Frederick  the  Great."  Shelley  ; 
Poems.  Bacon  :  Essays.  I»well  :  Literary  Essays,  "  Big. 
low  Papers."  Emerson  :  Poems.  Longfellow.  Tennyson. 
Poe  :  Tales,  I'oems.  Keats.  Milton:  "Paradise  Lost" 
(Books  I.  and  II.).  Dante:  "Inferno"  (c:arlyle's  trans- 
lation). Holmes:  "Autocrat,"  "Over  the  Tea-cups." 
Bret  Harle  :  Poems,  "Tales  of  the  Argonauts"  "Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp."  Browning  :  Selections.  Crothcrs  :  "Gentle 
Reader."  Mark  Twain  :  Huckleberry  Finn,"  "Tom  Sawyer." 
Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Euripides  (Murr.iy'j  transla- 
tion),  "  Hip|>olytus,"  "  Bacch.r."  Tht  Foieratut.  Gregoro- 
vius  :  "  Rome."  Scott  :  "  legend  of  Montrose,"  "  Guy 
Mannering,"  "Waverlcy,"  "Rob  Roy,"  "Aniifjuarv."  Cooper: 
"Pilot,"  "Two  Admirals."  Froissart.  Percy'*  Reliqu.-s. 
I'll  ickcr.iy*s    "Vanity    Fair"    and    "  Pcndcnnis."       Dickens: 

Mutual  Friend,"  "  I'ickwick." 

HIS    HUNTING    KQUIPMKNT. 

Besides  his  guns  of  all  sorts,  he  says 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  an  elal,>orate  apparatus  of  naturalists* 
supplies;  we  had   brought  with  us,   for  instance,   four   tons  of 
tme  salt,  as  to  cure  the  skins  of  the  big  beasts  i»  a  herculean 


labour  under  the  best  conditions  ;  we  had  hundreds  of  traps  for 
the  small  creatures;  many  boxes  of  shot-gun  cartridges,  in 
addition  to  the  i>rdinary  rifle  cartridges,  which  alone  would  be 
necessary  on  a  hunting  trip  ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  many  impe- 
dimenta needed  if -scientitic  work  is  to  be  properly  done  under 
modern  conditions. 

ON    GAME    PRESERVES 

Mr.  Roosevelt  bestows  his  hearty  benediction  upon 
the  British  policy  of  establishing  game  preserves  in 
the  Protectorate  : — 

Speaking  generally,  much  wisdom,  much  foresight,  highly 
creditable  to  both  Government  and  people,  have  l>een  shown  in 
dealing  with  and  preserving  E.ist  African  game  while  at  th'- 
same  tune  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  settlers.  Some  > 
the  settlers  have  ai  times  grumbled  at  this  game  reserve  bein 
kept  of  such  size,  but  surely  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  po> 
sessions  the  country  could  have. 

ENGLISH    AND    GERMANS    IN    EAST    AFRICA. 

On  his  way  out  to  Mombasa,  Mr.  Roosevelt  met 
both  English  and  German  officials,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  and  he  liked  them  well.     He  says  :— 

The  Englislimen  included  planters,  m.agistrates,  fo.'e^t 
officials,  .\rmy  officers  on  leave  from  England,  and  other  Armv 
officers  going  out  to  take  command  of  black  native  levies  in  oui- 
of-the-way  regions  where  the  English  flag  stands  for  all  that 
makes  life  worth  living.  They  were  a  fine  set,  these  youn- 
Englishnicn,  whether  dashing  Army  officers  or  capable  civilians'^ 
they  reminded  me  of  our  men  who  have  reflected  such  honour 
on  the  American  name,  whether  in  civil  and  military  positions 
in  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  working  on  the  Canal  Zone 
in  Panama,  taking  care  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  San  Domingo, 
or  serving  in  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Cuba.  Moreover,  I 
felt  .as  if  I  knew  most  of  them  already,  for  they  might  have 
walked  out  of  the  pages  of  Kipling.  But  I  was  not  as  well  pre- 
pared for  the  corresponding  and  equally  interesting  types  amonf 
the  (iermans,  the  planters,  the  civil  officials,  the  officers  who 
had  commanded,  or  were  aK.ut  to  command,  white  or  native 
troops  ;  men  of  evident  power  and  energy,  seeing  whom  made 
It  easy  to  understand  why  German  East  Africa  has  thriven 
apace.  They  are  first-class  men,  these  English  and  Germans  ; 
both  are  doing  in  E.ast  Africa  a  work  of  worth  to  the  whole 
world  :  there  is  ample  room  for  ixith,  and  no  possible  cause  for 
any  but  a  thoroughly  friendly  rivalry;  and  it  is  e.arncstly  to  be 
washed,  in  the  interc-st  of  both  of  them,  and  of  outsiders  too, 
that  their  relations  will  grow,  xs  they  ought  to  grow,  steadily 
better— and  not  only  in  East  Africa,  but  everywhere  else. 
A    WORD   ON    COLONISATION,    WHITE    AND    COLOURED. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  pronounces  judgment  without  hesi- 
tation on  the  vexed  question  of  colonisation  by 
Indians  in  East  Africa.     He  says  :— 

Thec.iast  regions  of  British  East  Africa  are  not  suited  for 
extensive  white  settlement  ;  but  the  hinterland  is  and  there 
everything  should  be  done  to  encourage  such  settlement.  Non- 
whitc  aliens  should  not  be  encouraged  to  settle  where  they  come 
into  rivalry  with  the  whites  (exception  being  made  as  regards 
certain  particular  individuals  and  certain  particuLar  occupa- 
tions);  but  there  .are  large  regions  in  which  it  would  be  wise  to 
settle  imtnigrants  from  Indi.a,  and  there  arc  many  positions  in 
other  regions  which  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  everybody  that  the 
Indians  should  hold,  l)ecause  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  'that  suffi- 
cient numbers  ..f  white  men  are  willing  to  hold  them,  while  the 
native  bl,»cks,  although  m.iny  of  them  do  fairiy  well  in  unskilled 
labour,  arc  not  yet  competent  to  <lo  the  higher  tasks  which  now 
fal  to  the  share  of  the  Goancse,  .and  Moslem  and  non-Moslem 
Indians.  1  he  small  merchants  who  deal  with  the  natives  for 
instance,  and  most  of  the  minor  railroad  officials,  belong  to 
these  latter  ciasscs.  ^ 

The  continuation  of  these  lively  chapters  will  be 
awaited  with  interest. 
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THE     CRETAN     PROBLEM. 

A  Peackful  Revoi.uiion. 

Writing  in  the  September  numbers  of  La    Revue, 

M.  A.  J.  Reinach,  who  recently  visited  Crete,  records 

lii^  impressions  of  the  present  pohtical  situation  in  the 

-iind. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THE    EVACUATION. 

While  the  writer  was  in  Crete  in  June  the  question 
of  evacuation  was  the  general  preoccupation,  and  no 
one,  he  says,  could  have  any  talk  with  the  people  and 
remain  under  any  delusion  as  to  the  consequences 
which  this  evacuation  would  bring  in  its  train.  If  the 
I  Powers  regarded  it  as  the  execution  of  a  promise 
renewed  on  several  occasions  since  1906,  the  Cretans 
considered  it  the  last  and  the  most  decisive  of  all  the 
acts  by  which  the  Powers  had  transformed  their  island 
into  an  autonomous  State,,  and  made  it  master  of  its 
own  destiny.  That  this/ destiny  was  driving  them 
to  union  with  Greece  no  Cretan  doubted  for  a 
moment.  If  the  Powers  did  not  recognise  this  in 
1908,  they  certainly  did  nothing  to  disavow  it  and 
re-establish  the  previous  state  of  affairs.  Since  the 
revolution  of  last  year  all  the  soldiers  and  officials 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Greece,  the 
Greek  flag  was  flying  over  the  majority  of  public 
monuments,  and  the  island  was  administered  in  King 
George's  name.     Was  it  not  to  guarantee  the  security 


jiaa  Sausage. 


of  the  Mussulman  population  and  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  the  island  that  the  Powers  liad  sent  their 
contingents,  and  did  not  the  evacuation  signify  that 
the  Powers  considered  the  Cretans  able  of  themselves 
to  guarantee  respect  of  the  laws  ?  The  date  of  evacua- 
tion shouM  therefore  have  been  the  day  on  which  to 
open  negotiations  with  Turkey  as  to  their  fate. 

WHY    THE    UNION    IS    NECESSARV. 

It  is  not  only  the  triple  community  of  race,  lan- 
guage, and  religion,  joined  to  the  hatred  of  the  secular 
oppression  of  Turkey,  which  makes  union  with  (ireece 
seem  a  necessity  to  the  Cretans.  Natural  affinities 
and  the  laws  of  history  do  dominate  the  problem, 
but  there  are  more  immediate  interests  to  precipitate 
the  solution.  The  Cretans  desire  to  enter  upon  the 
path  of  economic  development  and  scientific  pro- 
gress, and  they  recjuire  an  intellecluai  centre  to 
enable  them  to  utilise  the  resources  of  their  country. 
They  are  not  blind  to  the  disa<lvantages  of  the  union 
with  Greece,  but  they  say  that  if  they  pay  their  share 
of  the  Greek  debt,  the  union  will  give  them  greater 
facilities  for  the  great  loan  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  their  country.  And  it  may 
be  that  the  annexation  of  Crete  may  be  the  point  of 
departure  for  a  veritable  renaissance  in  Greece.  The 
union  is  not  the  mere  dream  of  a  few  Pan-Hellenists 
or  the  rallying  cry  of  a  few  politicians  ;  it  is  the  sin- 
cerest  wish  of  a  whole  nation  which  sees  security  and 
progress  in  nothing  but  this  union. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  article  the  writer  dis- 
cusses at  some  length  the  two  decisive  stages  which 
have  brought  the  question  to  its  present  condition — 
the  two  popular  movements  which  brought  about  the 
creation  in  1906  and  the  disappearance  in  1908  of 
the  regime  of  M.  Zaimis.  No  one  can  doubt,  he 
concludes,  that  the  Cretans  and  the  Bulgarians  were 
waiting  for  a  suitable  occasion  to  realise  their  aspira- 
tions, and  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  realisation 
should  have  taken  place  on  the  day  after  the  Turkish 
revolution.  Yet  if  Crete  and  Bulgaria  had  not  seized 
the  opportunity  which  the  revolution  afforded, 
who  can  say  that  they  would  ever  have  found 
circumstances  more  favourable?  With  the  deplorable 
attitude  of  Europe  towards  the  regime  of  Abdul 
Hamid,  th-  Cretan  and  the  Bulgarian  revolutions 
could  only  take  place  when  the  Turkish  re,Qitne  was 
overthrown.  The  movements  in  all  the  three  countries 
were  national,  but  Crete  did  not  rise  against  its 
Government,  or  against  Turkey,  or  against  the 
Powers.  On  the  contrary,  the  Powers  recognised 
that  the  constitution  of  Crete  was  i)rovisional.  and 
M.  Zouridis  declared  that  the  jxiaceful  revolution  was 
not  directed  against  the  Powers,  but  that  its  only 
object  was  the  detinite  proclamation  of  the  union  wciih 
the  mother-countr)-. 

The  Royal  for  October  is  light  as  froth,  except  for 
a  pajMjr  describing  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  young  doctor 
imprisoned  for  debt,  and  for  an  article  telling  in 
jocular  fashion  the  story  of  Mars. 
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PRINCE  BULOW. 

M.  ANi>Rf;  'J'akuiku  rontrihutes  to  the  September 
numbers  of  the  Rnuf  dtsDetix  Motuies  a  long  cliaracter 
sketch  of  Prinre  iJiilow,  dealing  with  the  (Jhanrcllor's 
home  policy  in  the  first  jurt  and  ""h  t"-  f. -r-i-n 
jKilicy  in  the  second. 

HOMK    I'Or.ICV. 

For  nine  years  Prince  Hulow  was  Chancellor  of  the 
( lerman  Kmpire,  but  he  directed  the  foreign  pohcy  of 
the  Kmpire  for  twelve  years — that  is  to  say,  from 
1K97,  when  be  succeeded  Baron  Marschall  von 
r.iebersiein.  With  the  exception  of  Hismarck, 
•  held  the  |)ost  of  Chancellor  longer  than 
ly  of  bis  predecessors,  and  no  iK)st  in  Furope 
>  more  arduous  or  more  ditTicult  to  fill.  He 
1 1. id  the  happy  fortune  to  unite  in  himself  the  two 
leading  tenclencies  of  (ierman  imperial  politics.  He 
was  Conservative  in  the  parliamentary  sense  of  the 
word,  anxious  about  the  great  national  needs  and  the 
indisjK^nsable  princi|)le  of  authority,  and  he  was 
audacious  in  the  social  acceptation  of  the  term.  He 
was  powerful  because  he  was  at  the  same  time  for  the 
navy  and  for  workmen's  pensions.  Under  his  guid- 
ance the  home  fiolicy  of  (iermany  remained  true  to 
its  essential  traditions.  A  constant  concern  about  the 
military  forces,  the  development  of  the  army  and  the 
creation  of  the  fleet ;  a  few  insurance  laws  :  great 
anxiety  about  Conservative  interests  in  consecjuence 
of  the  close  ties  l>etween  the  nobility  and  the  throne  ; 
brutal  a.sscrtion  of  authority  over  the  vanquished, 
notably  the  Poles ;  a  constant  compromise  Ixjtween 
the  will  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  will  of  the  jjeople  ;  a 
prodigious  exi)enditure  of  diplomacy  at  home — these 
are  some  of  the  chief  traits  of  Prince  Hijlow's  policy. 
Hut  they  are  also  the  chief  traits  of  German  policy 
and  of  the  German  character. 

KORKKiX    POLICV. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  he  directed  the  foreign 
:  Mlicy  of  (}ermany.  Prince  Hiilow  won  for  himself  an 
eminent  place  among  contemporary  statesmen.  He 
jKjsscssed  all  the  intellectual  qualities  which  charm 
our  c|x)<h — a  i^erfect  lucidity,  a  rapid  perception  of 
the  needs  and  contingencies,  brightness  of  imagina- 
tion, and  simplicity  of  attitude.  He  pleased  aUo 
by  bis  defects-inconstancy,  an  inexact  estimate  of 
moral  force,  an  obstinate  resistance  to  argument,  a 
al  indifference  to  the  demonstrations  of  logic.  In 
is  diplomacy  his  qualities  and  his  defects  showed 
themselves  in  turn.  He  sometimes  provoked  useless 
conflicts,  but  he  aht-ays  retreated  In-forc  their  extreme 
conse(]uences.  proving  that  in  him  jKiIitical  jiassion 
found  lis  bridle  in  the  consciousness  of  human  duty 
and  in  the  cult  of  civilisation. 

The  Kaiser  and  His  Chanceli.ors. 
In  the  Corresf>ondaiit  of  July  25th  M.   T'    M..< .  .  » 
had  an  article  on  the  Canifwign  for  Univ(  • 
in  Prussia,  an<l  it  is  followed  in  the  sami 
September   loth  by  another  article  on  the  Campaign 
against  the  Kaiser.     M.  Moysset  endeavours  to  show 


that  when  the  Prussians  applaud  the  Kaiser,  the 
Germans  protest,  and  when  the  Germans  applaud  it 
is  the  turn  of  the  Prussians  to  protest.  After  the 
Daily  Tflf^raph  interview  the  violent  campaign  of  the 
press  lasted  a  whole  week,  "  the  black  week  of  the 
monarchy,"  and  Prussian  bister)'  will  refer  to  it  as 
"the  November  days  of  1908"  as  it  speaks  of 
•'the  March  days  of  1848."  The  succession  of 
the  five  Chancellors  marks  the  oscillations  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  After  Bismarck  the  chief  came 
Caprivi  the  servant.  Prince  Hohcnlohe,  the  tired 
representative  of  feudal  aristocracy  who  came  to 
power  at  the  end  of  his  life,  was  a  symbolical  passing 
.shadow.  Prince  Bulow  is  a  German,  not  a  Prussian, 
and  his  successor  is  a  bureaucrat,  whose  business  it 
is  to  deal  with  parties  rejjresenting  opposing  interests, 
and  get  from  them  the  subsidies  necessary  for  the 
Fmi)ire. 

"OBERMANN   ONCE  MORE." 

AiioiT  two  years  agn  .M.  Joachim  Merlant  pub- 
lishc  I  an  interesting  book  on  Senancour,  and  it  is  on 
this  book  that  M.  G.  Michaut  bases  his  article  on 
the  author  of  "  Obermann  "  in  the  Raue  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  September  ist. 

.Senancour  had  a  stranirc  literar)-  destiny,  emerging 
from  obscurity  only  to  (li>appear  again.  For  over 
thirty  years,  with  indefatigable  obstinacy,  he  endea- 
voured to  attract,  not  the  general  public,  but  a  think- 
ing few,  to  whom  he  oflered  his  precious  revelations. 
Philosopher,  moralist,  romancer,  dramatic  author, 
literary  critic,  journalist  and  pamphleteer  in  turn,  with 
every  new  edition  of  his  writings,  he  re-wrote  the 
works  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  veritably  new 
productions.  Under  twenty  different  forms  he  gave 
us  the  varied  fragments  of  a  great  work  which  he  had 
long  meditated,  and  which  was  to  change  the  fac^ 
of  the  world  by  explaining  to  man  his  true  nature  and 
his  true  destiny,  and  received  as  his  reward  raillery  or 
general  indifference.  Vet  he  continued  to  have  his 
small  but  anient  band  of  disciples. 

Then  came  .Sainte-Bcuve's  articles  in 'the  Rn'ue  dt 
Piitis  and  in  the  Anticnal.  "Obermann"  was 
re-cdited,  and  (icorge  Sand  wrote  a  preface  for  it, 
and  .Senancour  thought  himself  famous.  Deceiving 
illusion  !  A  few  years  later,  when  he  died,  he  seemed 
to  have  l>een  forgotten  by  all.  Nevertheless,  sixty 
years  later  there  was  still  an  enthusiastic  band  of 
Senanrourians,  and  among  tiicm  was  Joachim  Merlant, 
the  author  of  the  book  referred  to  above.  According 
to  M.  Mich.aut,  Senancour  never  realised  in  his  life, 
or  in  his  thought,  or  in  his  works,  the  harmony  for 
which  he  longed.  He  always  seemed  to  be  contra- 
dicting himself,  and  it  was  thus  he  presented  himself 
to  his  (ontniiiwraries  and  to  posterity.     He  was  an 

'■' ''■'<■  gonius.  but  if  his  fate  was  a  cruel  one,  his 

;r  was  touching,  ami  his  views  new  and  pro- 
i:id  it  may  be  that  he  was  of  those  who 
resume  and  represent  in  their  originality  the  life  of  a 
whole  generation. 
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llhistration  Bureau.} 

Robert  Fulton. 


FULTON  AND  THE  STEAMBOAT. 

Tin;  Century  Miv:^azine  continues  its  account  or 
Fulton's  Invention  of  the  Steamboat — articles  which 
are  specially  interest! ngr  now  because  of  the  celebra- 
tions on  the 
1  ludson.  This 
])aper  deals 
witii  the  Clcr- 
/innif,  Fulton's 
American 
steamboat. 

Fulton's 

FOLLV, 

The  CUrmonf 
was  launched 
102  years  ago  : 
and  while  it 
was  being  built 
there  were 
plenty  of  idle 
peoj)le  to  laugh 
at  Fulton  and 
to  exercise  their 
wits  in  calling 
it  "Fulton's 
Folly."  Had 
it  not  been  care- 
fully guarded  it  would  certainly  have  been  wrecked, 
for  in  Fulton's  accounts  of  disbursements  there  are 
several  items  for  "  Pay  to  the  men  who  guard  the 
boat."  A  few  weeks  before  the  boat  was  finished 
Livingston  and  Fulton  discovered  that  their  funds 
were  running  very  low,  and  they  tried  to  find  a  third 
person  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  steamboat  to  join  in  their  enterprise  ;  but  they 
found  no  one.  After  a  time  an  intimate  friend 
advanced  100  dols.,  provided  Fulton  induced  other 
friends  to  subscribe  another  900,  at  least  i.ooo  dols. 
being  urgently  needed.  After  much  difficulty  Fulton 
succeeded  in  doing  this,  but  only  on  condition  that 
the  names  of  the  subscribers  should  not  be  divulged, 
so  that  they  might  not  be  generally  known  to  be 
connected  with  so  wild-cat  a  scheme.  Vet  in  1909  one 
London  morning  paper  alone  raises  many  thousands 
in  a  few  weeks  for  airships. 

THE    FIRST   STE.-VMIiOAT   VOYAGE    UP   THE    HUDSON. 

When  the  Ckrmont  really  started,  says  the  writer, 
it  was  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  intensity  of  the 
suspense  of  Fulton  and  his  friends  as  she  proceeded 
upon  her  voyage  : —  v 

The  apprehension  of  the  incredulous  was  turned  to  joyous 
approval  and  wondering  satisfaction.  As  the  guesU  realised 
the  safety  and  success  of  tlie  invention,  lliey  were  moveil  to 
merriment  and  broke  into  song.  In  the  stern  sat  the  throni;  of 
gaily  dressed  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  as  the  l)oat  moved 
through  the  glorious  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  some  one  struck 
up  "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes  o'  Bonny  Doon,"  said  to  have  been 
Fulton's  favourite  song,  appropriate  enough  from  the  lips  of  the 
members  of  the  Scottish  P'ulton  and  Livingston  families  upon 
America's  most  bonny  river. 


'I'he  Chrmpnt  travelled  from  New  York  to  Albany 
at  nearly  five  miles  an  hour.  .She  does  not  appear  to 
have  travelled  at  night.  After  her  return  journey  to 
New  York  she  was  detained  there  for  two  weeks 
while  certain  improvements  were  made,  and  she 
was  fitted  for  regular  traffic.  Then  in  September 
she  was  advertised  to  be  run  as  a  packet  l)etween 
New  York  and  Alijany  in  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours. 
For  the  voyage  to  Albany  7  dols.  were  charged,  and 
it  was  notified  that  provisions  and  berths  were  pro- 
vided, but  not  stated  whether  they  were  to  be  paid 
for  extra.  During  the  first  few  months  various  mis- 
fortunes occurred,  and  once  the  boat  had  to  be  with- 
drawn from  running  for  a  time  ;  but  evidently  people 
were  not  very  nervous  of  this  new  mode  of  travelling, 
for  the  number  of  passengers  .steadily  increased,  until 
in  November  the  Ch-rmonfs  cabins  were  crowded 
with  more  than  a  hundred  people.  One  of  the  local 
papers,  on  October  2nd,  contained  the  news  that 
"  Mr.  Fulton's  new  invented  steamboat,  fitted  up  in  a 
neat  style  for  passengers,"  left  with  ninety  passengers, 
against  a  strong  head  wind,  notwithstanding  which  she 
moved  through  the  water  at  probably  six  miles  an  hour. 
Presently  enthusiastic  passengers  began  writing  letters 
to  the  Press  about  their  trip  by  Fulton's  steamboat, 
and  her  success  was  assured.  In  short,  so  early  as 
November  20th,  1807,  Fulton  was  able  to  report  that 
she  had  cleared  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended. 

It  is  characteristic,  as  the  writer  of  this  interesting 
article  remarks,  that  Fulton  always  spelt  "  Ideas " 
with  a  capital,  but  "  money  "  with  a  small  letter. 


Wieked  Nonsense. 
Ax  anonymous  writer  publishes  in  the  first  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  Rrcuc  dc  Paris  an  article  entitled 
"  The  Landing  of  the  English  in  Oermany."  He 
begins  by  saying  that  everyone  knows  how  the 
English  fear  the  menace  of  German  invasion,  and  he 
informs  his  French  readers  that  English  military  men 
and  certain  politicians  encourage  these  fears  in  order 
to  obtain  from  a  nation  averse  to  compulsor)-  ser>Mce 
the  necessary  sacrifices  for  the  security  of  the  countr}'. 
He  then  shows  how  an  English  army  of  80,000  01 
100,000  men  might  be  landed  in  Germany.  Of 
course,  he  does  not  mean  that  the  English  alone 
would  make  war  on  Germany.  In  their  European 
wars  they  have  usually  had  a  number  of  allies.  The 
writer  thinks  it  may  be  reasonably  ariniitted  that  in 
the  war  of  19 — ,  the  British  expeditionary  corps 
would  be  augmented  by  a  strong  French  division  and 
possibly  a  Russian  division,  esi)ecially  if  the  Baltic 
should  be  the  theatre  of  operations.  But  a  force 
of  80,000  English,  he  affirms,  once  landed  and  sup- 
ported by  their  fleet,  would  give  the  German  generals 
something  to  do.  The  difficulty  of  making  the 
descent  on  the  Cierman  coast  with  such  a  number  of 
troops  would  be  smoothed  away  if  England  could 
only  have  Denmark  as  a  great  centre  to  concentrate 
the  troops,  etc. 
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IS   PROPERTY   IN   DANGER 

PkOii  ANL»  Cons  auuui   thk  liuDOET, 
Mr.  T.  L,  Garvin,  in  his  survey  of  the  history  of 
ihe  month  in  the  Fortnit^htly  Rancic,   declares   that 
the  Jiudget  has  rallied  the  waning  forces  of  Socialism 
all  over  Europe: — 

Ihey  declare  that  England,  which  developed  representative 
litutions  and  trades  unions,  has  again  introduced  a  "new 
uiudel  "—a  practical  political  method  which  is  l>ound  to  domi- 
nate the  domesiic  controversy  of  nations  in  the  future.  There- 
fore the  Socialists  of  all  countries  are  as  enthusiastic  for  Mr. 
Lloy<l  George's  Budget  as  are  .Socialists  at  home.  Whichever 
way  the  verdict  of  the  ballot-boxes  may  go  it  will  not  only 
affect  our  own  destinies  for  generation  after  generation,  but  it 
will,  on  the  one  hand,  profoundly  influence  the  estimate  of  our 
national  prospects  entertained  by  every  foreign  Government, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  influence  the  methods  and  hopes 
of  the  whole  .Socialist  movement  throughout  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  A.  A.  Baumann,  writing  in 
the  same  review,  points  out  that  if  the  propertied 
classes  cared  to  subscribe  one  pound  in  every  thou- 
sand on  which  they  pay  income  tax,  they  could 
simply  sweep  the  country  at  the  next  Election.  Mr. 
Baumann  says  : — 

If  the  Conservatives  could  only  be  coaxed  into  making  the 
most  infinitesimal  pecuniary  sacrifice  for  their  own  preservation, 
and  it  men  could  be  found  to  start  and  collect  the  subscriptions, 
the  whole  aspect  of  politics  might  be  changed  ;  men  with  brains 
might  be  elected  to  sit  for  Conservative  constituencies,  and  the 
Conservatives  might  save  their  interests  by  their  own  exertions 
instead  of  frantically  imploring  the  Peers  to  do  so.  Money  and 
brains  would  then  join  forces,  and  together  they  are  irresistible. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Mr.  Baumann 
says  : — 

The  aggregate  income  whicli  paid  tax  w.is  last  year 
^  1,000,000,000,  a  thousandth  part  of  which  is  /(;■  1,000,000.  If 
every  man  and  woman  with  /i,ooo  a  ye.ar  subscribed  £\,  and 
every  man  and  woman  with  £,yx>  a  year  sul)scrilx;d  los.,  and 
every  man  and  woman  with  ;^25o  a  year  subscribed  5s.,  a 
central  political  fund  of  ;{;  1,000,000  would  be  put  up,  which 
would  allow  of/i.soo  being  spent  in  six  hundred  constituencies, 
beyond  .ind  apart  from  the  candidate's  expenditure.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Hughes,  or  any  other  expert,  will  tell  u>  that  ;{^l,50o 
a  year  spent  in  advertising,  canvassing,  and  organisation,  over 
and  above  the  candidate's  expenditure,  in  six  hundred  districts, 
would  sweep  the  board.  There  would,  of  course,  be  some 
difficulty  in  .avoiding  the  Corrupt  Practices  .\ct  by  keeping  the 
expenditure  apart  from  and  unconnected  with  the  candidate  or 
the  Conservative  Association. 

But  it  could  be  done.  Why  is  it  not  done  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious:  It  is  because  the  owners  of 
property  know  that  their  proi)erty  is  not  in  danger. 
Otherwise  they  would  certainly  pay  up. 

Out  of  thk  FrvinoPan  into  the  Fire.- 

.Mas  the  poor  Lords  !  It  was  bad  enough  to  be 
taxed  by  the  Liberals.  But  it  is  worse  to  be 
threatened  with  extinction  by  the  Tariff  Reformers. 
No  one  with  any  comfinssion  in  the  heart  of  him  but 
must  feel  comjielled  to  shed  a  tear  over  the  sad  fate 
of  the  Dukes  and  their  satellites  when  he  reads  Mr. 
Ellis  Barker's  paper  in  the  Nitieltetiih  Century  for 
October,  on  The  Land,  the  Landlords,  and  th    IVodIc. 


Lor  Mr.  Ellis  Barker,  who,  as  Mr.  Punch  says,  is 
Tariff  Reform,  tells  the  I'eers  bluntly  that  the  land- 
owners are  unpopular,  and  that  if  Tariff  Reform  is  to 
succeed  it  must  be  presented  to  the  people  as  part  of 
a  policy  of  which  I^nd  Reform  is  an  integral  part. 
And  such  Land  Reform  :  Here  is  Mr.  Ellis  Barker's 
programme  : — 

The  enfranchisement  of  leases  should  be  made  easy.  Respect- 
able householders  should  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  freehold  of 
the  house  or  the  cottage  they  live  in  at  a  price  approximating 
its  m.-irket  value  ;  and  here,  again,  the  funds  of  the  savings 
banks  might,  under  proper  safe;,' wards,  be  usefully  employed  for 
financing  workers  desirous  of  acquiiing  a  hi.us.j  of  their  own. 
Besides,  the  transfer  of  real  eslat«-  should  be  made  less  costly  and 
cumbrous  by  the  creation  of  [)ropcr  land  registers,  which  exist 
in  all  civilised  countries  exopt  Great  Britain.  The  laws  and 
institutions  of  every  country  f.iM.ur  either  the  distribution  or  the 
centralisation  of  wealth.  Those  of  Great  Britain  have  the 
latter  efl"ect.     They  must  be  altered, 

I  advocate  the  breaking-uj)  of  large  estates  in  town  and 
country,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  workers,  but  in  those 
of  the  landowners  .is  well.  Nobody  likes  to  pay  rent,  and 
Great  Britain  is  a  nation  of  rent-payers.  The  land  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  monopoly  of  the  few.  landowners  as  a 
body  are  not  popular.  In  a  country  such  as  Great  Britain,  in 
which  millions  rule,  the  ownership  of  the  bulk  of  the  land 
cannot  safely  be  confined  to  a  few  thousands.  Our  Radical- 
Socialist  Government  has  proclaimed  the  nationalisation  of  the 
land  by  easy  stages,  and  it  h.xs  already  begun  to  "  resume  "  the 
land.  The  time  for  applying  palliatives,  such  as  that  contained 
in  Mr.  Jesse  Collings's  Purchase  of  Land  Bill  of  IQ05,  is  past. 
Our  land  system  is  a  great  and  genuine  grievance  to  the  people, 
and  a  great  and  genuine  popular  grievance  re<^uires  a  great  and 
genuine  reme<ly.  Our  land  system  must  be  reformed  root  and 
branch,  and  landowners  will  be  wise  not  to  opj.o^c  a  reform 
which  has  become  inevitable.  Unless  they  allow  the  Lnionists 
to  buy  them  out  of  part  of  their  land  the  Radical-SocLilists  will 
t.ax  them  out  of  the  whole  of  their  land.  Their  choice  lies 
between  land  reform  ami  land  confiscation. 

What  are  the  poor  I  )ukcs  to  do  ?  They  had  surely 
better  put  up  with  the  frying-jian  of  the  Budget  than 
leap  into  the  fiery  furnace  being  prepared  for  them 
by  the  Tariff  Reformers. 

A  Peer's  Forecast. 

A  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  National 
Reviao,  writing  ujxjn  "  The  Peers  and  the  .Situation," 
sounds  the  cry  of  alarm  concerning  the  Socialist 
revolution.  If  the  Budget  is  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  will  have  no  case  for  rejecting  measures  which 
are  mere  corollaries  of  what  they  have  passed  before, 
and  unless  swept  away  by  a  national  disa.ster,  Ministers 
in  191 2  will  apjx;al  to  a  corrupted  electorate  to  renew 
their  corporate  existence  and  simplify  the  road  to 
ruin  by  reducing  the  House  of  Lords  to  impotence. 
If  the  House  of  Ix)rds  rejects  the  Bill  he  does  not 
calculate  that  the  Dissolution  would  return  a  Unionist 
majority,  but  he  thinks  that  the  (Jovernment  majority 
would  be  rediK  ed,  and  in  the  diminished  ranks  of  the 
Liberals  the  seeds  of  disruption  in  time  would  bring 
about  their  downfall. 

The  editor  of  the  National  Rriiac,  of  course,  cries 
aloud  for  the  Peers  to  reject  the  Budget.  He  says 
the  Peers  stand  to  gain  nothing  and  to  lose  every- 
thing by  .scuttling.  Ihey  will  lose  nothing  and  may 
i'.'.iri  in.  rvtlu.m  by  firmness. 
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THE  CALM  IN  GERMANY. 

Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Lii\(;  contributes  to  tin:  J-o, i,:i;fitiv 
Review  another  of  his  evtremcly  pessimistic  papers 
on  Russia.  The  Russian  Empire,  he  maintains,  is 
helpless,  hopeless,  and  virtually  bankrupt.  It  ouL^ht 
to  declare  itself  bankrupt,  but — 

this,  of  course,  the  Russian  GovernmeiU  will  not  do  as  long  as 
the  legend  of  the  undeveloped  assets  is  credited  by  capitalists 
abroad.  Assets  Russia  has,  but  they  are  not  realisable  assets, 
and  for  practical  purposes  lier  mineral  and  other  unexploited 
wealth  is  as  valueless  as  the  coal-measures  discovered  by  Lieu- 
tenant Shackletonat  the  South  Pole.  These  assets  have  not  been, 
and  cannot  be,  exploited  owing  to  the  cultural  conditions  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  the  idea  that  capital  alone  is  needed  to 
exploit  them  is  a  delusion  which  was  exp<jse(l  years  ago  by  the 
failures  of  scores  of  native  and  foreign  enterprises  well  equipped 
with  capital. 

Mr.  Long  imagines  that  a  revolutionised  Russia 
would  be  so  tremendously  strong  that  the  dread  of 
bringing  it  into  existence  deters  the  Germans  from 
attacking  Russia.  But  Mr.  Long's  faith  in  the 
Russians  must  be  robust  indeed  if  he  thinks  Russia 
would  be  tremendously  strong  after  (i)  being  beaten 
by  the  Germans,  (2)  being  declared  bankrupt,  and 
(3)  being  "  reformed  "  by  a  handful  of  revolutionaries 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Young  Turks.  Such  drastic 
remedies  are  more  likely  to  kill  the  patient  altogether 
than  to  cure  him. 

Mr.  Long's  observations  on  German  politics  are 
not  so  manifestly  wild.     He  says  : — 

Prince  Buelow's  displacement  by  Dr.  von  Bethmann  Hollweg 
is  an  indication  that  internal  questions  have  displaced  foreign 
policy  as  the  dominant  interest.  Never  was  nation  in  less 
adventurous  temper,  busier  with  immediate  needs,  or  led  by 
such  unimaginative  leaders  to  such  tame,  uninspiring  ends.  The 
political  talents  needed  for  great  enterprises  are  not  to  be  seen. 

The  new  Chancellor  promises  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
respectable  occupant  of  a  responsible  office.  The  eclipse  of  the 
Kaiser  and  the  surrenders  of  Prince  Huelow  in  the  Financial 
Reform  have  shaken  the  prestige  of  the  Government  without 
increasing  the  likelihood  that  the  Reichstag  will  employ  wisely 
the  power  it  has  usurped.  Germany  is  without  a  leader. 
Factors  also  not  to  be  forgotten  are  the  half-solved  Financial 
Reform,  the  profound  discontent  of  the  industrial  and  capitalistic 
classes,  and  the  certainly  of  the  Left  parties  gaining  an  .absolute 
majority  in  the  Reichstag  at  no  distant  date.  All  these  make; 
for  a  passive  policy  in  foreign  affairs,  and  while  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  on  any  serious  issue  automatically  raised  Germany 
will  not  hesitate  again  to  oppose  the  Triple  Entrnte,  it  is  not 
likely  that  she  wiil  herself  raise  any  dangerous  issue  with  a 
provocative  aim. 

There  are  not  many  women  librarians  in  England, 
though  women  are  employed  as  assistants  in  a  good 
many  libraries.  At  Worthing,  however,  the  staff  of 
the  library  consists  wholly  of  women,  says  \\\q  Libr,ir\ 
World  for  September.  Miss  Marian  Frost,  the  libra- 
rian, made  in  1902  a  successful  appeal  to  Mr.  Carnegie 
for  the  means  wherewith  to  erect  a  new  library,  and 
the  present  handsome  building  was  opened  in  1908. 
The  Library  World  contains  a  photograph  of  .Miss 
Frost  and  her  six  assistants  in  the  neat  overalls  which 
they  wear  when  on  duty. 


A   SERPENTINE   LARDER. 

iry  s  Mii^iiziue  for  October  is  as  much  as  ever  a 
seasonal  encyclopaedia  of  current  sport.  Papers  deal 
with  golf,  grouse  and  partridge  shooting,  trout  and 
tuna  fishing,  caribou-shooting,  card-playing,  motor- 
cycling, hockey,  rifle  practice,  and  racehorse  training. 
Miss  Liorothy  Levitt,  "  the  finest  road  driver  in  the 
world,"  who  created  a  world's  record  by  travelling  at 
a  hundreil  miles  an  hour,  explains  why  ladies  need 
not  fear  motoring  as  either  involving  dirt  or  excessive 
danger. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  is  that  in  which 
Melvin  Vaniman  describes  how  the  Wellman  air- 
ship was  built.  He  tells  how  some  kind  of  auto- 
matic balancing  arrangement  was  needed  in  the  way 
of  a  trailing  cable,  which  by  its  weight  would  keep 
the  airship  down  when  it  was  in  danger  of  rising  too 
high,  and  yet  not  pull  it  down  too  far.  A  steel  cable 
was  mere  dead  weight,  and  would  require  a  lessening 
of  the  indispensable  cargo  to  that  extent.  The  writer 
says  : — 

I. therefore  set  about  searching  for  some  metho.1  of  carrying  a 
portion  of  our  cargo  in  the  form  of  a  trailing  etjualiser.  We 
ha.l  a  reserve  food  sujiply  for  ten  months,  carried  in  case  of  an 
enforced  stay  in  the  Arctics  and  a  return  by  sletiging  exi>cdi. 
tions.  This  was  the  only  thing  we  could  not  possibly  have  need 
of  during  the  balloon  voyage,  and  therefore  the  correct  ruatcrial 
to  employ  for  our  equaliser. 

The  task  was  to  construct  a  larder  tliat  would  slide  easily 
over  any  surface,  that  would  climb  up  the  sides  of  high 
glaciers,  that  would  wriggle  through  crevasses  without  he- 
coming  wetlged  and  giving  us  sharp  shocks,  and  that  would 
float  in  water.  The  movements  suggested  those  of  a  snake, 
and  a  snake  we  m.ade  it— a  snake  130  feet  in  length,  S  inches  iii 
diameter,  with  a  skin  of  stout  leather,  and  an  inside  lining  of 
varnished  silk,  forming  a  series  of  sausage-shaped  links,  all 
waterproof.  It  was  within  this  waterproof  bag  that  we  packed 
hams  and  bacon,  preserved  meats,  biscuits,  prescr\cd  soups, 
bre;id,  butter,  and  food. for  our  dogs. 

This  ingenious  larder  was  not  merely  waterproof, 
but  made  into  indeijendent  links,  and  the  leather 
tube  was  cased  with  steel  scales.  Sad,  that  so  much 
ingenuity  only  led  to  disaster ! 


Studies  in  Contemporary  French  Thought  and 
Literature. 

W'h.vt  and  how  to  read  in  onler  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  French  literaturt-,  and  favour,  by 
doing  so,  the  general  culture  of  the  mind  ?  In  a 
small  number  of  Cauicries,  Madame  Chalamet  will 
study  this  subject  with  students  who  have  attended 
the  Holiday  Courses  in  the  .Maisons  Universitaires 
either  of  Paris  or  of  St.  Valcry-sur-Somme,  and  uith 
all  oUiers  willing  to  join  them.  The  Causcna  will 
take  place  during  the  first  fortnight  of  Xovnnbcr  at 
different  centres  in  London  and  in  other  towns. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Aliss 
Newcomb,  69,  Delaware  Mansions,  W. 
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LORD  OF  THE  OCEAN    LINERS. 

Mr.  a.  ]J.  C<):)iM:k  in  the  Stinday  at  Jlomf,  sketclies 
T,ord  Inverclyde  at  home,  the  third  to  inherit  the 
title.  Grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Cunard  Line, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  and  fellow-philanthropist 
of  the  great  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  present  peer 
maintains  the  traditions,  commercial  and  social,  of 
the  founder  of  the  barony.  Asked  what  he  con- 
sidered the  most  essential  conditions  of  business 
success,  he  said  :  — 

"  I  think  absolute  reclitufle,  steady  perseverance,  and  courage 
are  the  most  necessary  qualifications.  My  father  and  my  ,j,'rand- 
father  set  up  a  standard  of  business  rectitude  which  I  can  only 
hope  to  imitate,  but  never  to  surpass.  No  one  ever  heard  of 
any  business  tr.insaction  conducted  by  my  father  or  grandfather 
which  w.as  not  absolutely  honourable  in  the  minutest  particular. 
They  were  upriyht  in  all  their  <lcalings,  faithful  to  every  trust, 
tenacious  of  every  promise,  and  they  disdained  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weakness,  or  the  cupidity,  or  the  incapacity  of  any 
man." 

All  his  life  he  is  .said  to  have  been  an  open-air  man, 
fond  of  sports  and  pastimes.  There  is  scarcely  a 
form  of  sport  in  whicli  he  does  not  take  part  ;  at  the 
same  time — 

Lord  Inverclyde  is  essentially  a  serious  man,  and  both  lie  and 
his  wife  take  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  Christian  and  social 
work.  There  is  certainly  no  one  more  popular  than  Ixjrd 
and  Lady  Inverclyde  among  the  cabmen  of  Gbsgow,  for  it  has 
become  a  tradition  of  the  family  that  the  "  jehu  "  shall  be  their 
special  care.  Lv)rd  Inverclyde's  grandmother  founded  the  Cab- 
men's Mission,  which  provides  shelters  for  their  use,  and  pays  a 
missionary  to  attend  to  their  spiritual  needs.  The  present  Lady 
Inverclyde  follows  in  her  steps,  and  personally  collects  the  funds 
necessary  for  keeping  this  beneficent  work  going. 

I  quickly  found  that  Lord  Inverclyde's  sympathies  are  espe- 
cially directed  towards  the  care  and  training  of  boys.  lie  is  a 
constant  and  most  sympathetic  and  helpful  visitor  to  the  train- 
ing-ship Empress  whicii  lies  in  the  Clyde,  and  he  considers  that 
there  are  few  more  effective  methods  of  character-training  than 
is  afforded  by  naval  discipline.  "  Boys  are  better  in  every  w.iy," 
he  said  to  me,  "  for  being  put  under  strict  and  even  occasionally 
severe  training.  Even  a  little  of  it  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
That  is  why  I  t.ake  a  deep  interest  in  boys'  brigades,  and  why  I 
like  the  new  idea,  which  is  just  coming  to  the  fore,  of  sea  scouts. 
The  latter  is  after  my  own  heart.  We  already  have  a  large 
number  enrolled  in  Glasgow." 


MELBA'S  APOLOGY  TO  A  TRADESMAN. 

In  the  aulhoriscd  autobiography  by.  Agnes  G. 
Murphy,  which  is  running  in  London^  occurs  this 
incident,  during  a  visit  to  Australia,  which  illustrated 
iNLidame  Melba's  unwillingness  to  deceive  and  her 
strict  regard  for  honesty  :  — 

RtHjuiring  some  chintz,  she  went  to  a  leading  furnishing  shop 
in  Mellx)urne,  and,  on  hearing  the  price  of  the  material  shown 
her,  declared  that  it  was  three  times  more  than  she  h.ad  paid  for 
the  .same  thing  in  London.  The  salesman  appeared  to  be 
greatly  surprised  at  the  alleged  striking  dilTerence  in  price,  but 
probably  thought  the  statement  one  of  those  careless  exaggera- 
tions said  to  be  used  by  women  when  engaged  in  the  subtleties 
of  shopping,  more  especially  as  she  bought  the  chintz  at  the 
price  asked. 

R  -turning  home  she  found,  on  inquiry  from  her  secretary, 
that  she  h.ad  been  altogether  wrong  in  the  London  price  she 
hud  quoted  to  the  salesman.  Most  men  and  women,  even  those 
with  plenty  of  spare  time  on  hand,  would  have  let  the  matter 
rest,  but  Melbi  msisted  upon  a  message  l)eing  telephoned  to 
the  shop  explaining  her  mistake. 


THE  RISE  OF  TARIFF  REFORM. 

Sir  Cmaki.es  'J'ijitkr,  though  in  his  cii^hty  ninth 
year,  responds  to  the  re<juest  of  the  editor  of  Britantiia 
and  sends  an  outline  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Tariff 
Reform  and  mutual  preferential  trade  in  luigland  and 
Canada.  He  says  that  his  first  speech  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  protecting  Canadian 
industries  was  made  by  him  in  1870  as  a  private 
member.  In  1877  Sir  John  Macdonald  moved  and  Sir 
Charles  seconded  a  resolution  proposing  a  readjustment  ' 
of  the  tariff.  On  that  policy  they  went  to  the  country 
in  1878,  and  they  returned  to  f)ower,  which  they 
held  for  eighteen  years,  covering  four  General 
Elections.  In  1879  Sir  John,  himself,  and  others 
visited  England  and  sultmitted  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks  | 
Beach,  then  Secretary  of  .State  for  the  Colonies,  the  1 
statement  that  the  Government  of  Canada  were  pre- 
pared, under  arrangements  with  the  Iinf)erial  Govern- 
ment and  w^ith  the  assent  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, to  give  distinct  trade  advantages  to  Great 
Britain  as  against  foreign  countries.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster,  hearing  of  the  proposal,  said,  "I  am  a  Free 
Trader,  but  I  am  not  so  fanatical  a  Free  Irader  that 
I  should  not  be  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  such  a 
policy  as  that  for  the  great  and  important  work  of 
binding  this  great  Empire  together."  He  traces  the 
further  development  of  the  movement  up  to  the  i6th 
of  May,  1903,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared 
strongly  in  its  favour.  "  From  that  hour  the  cause  of 
this  great  fiscal  change  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds."     So  saith  Sir  Charles. 


PROGRESS   OF  MUSIC   IN   ENGLAND. 
In  the  GirFs  Ozon  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  Organist 
of  Westminster  .Abbey,  discusses  musical  progress  in 
this  country.     He  says  : — 

Our  greatest  progress  has  undoubtedly  been  made  in  instru- 
mental music.  Instead  of  only  one  good  orchestra  in  London, 
as  w.is  the  case  but  a  few  years  ago,  we  have  now  a  number 
which  are  of  the  first  order.  The  love  for  orchestral  music  is 
much  more  widely  diffused. 

He  thinks  that  choral  singing,  which  has  for  long 
been  the  ideal  music  of  the  English  jieople,  has  not 
lost  its  hold.  But  it  would  be  better  if  the  power  to 
read  at  sight  were  more  systematically  cultivated.  He 
welcomes  the  wave  of  competition  festivals  that  is 
passing  over  the  land,  but  utters  a  warning  by  sug- 
gesting the  motto,  *'  Music — not  money."  He  says, 
*"  Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  God  blesses  me 
from  it,'  was  the  saying  of  an  old  labourer  on  the 
farm  of  one  of  my  ancestors.  I  am  not  sure  but  this 
ought  to  be  written  over  the  doors  of  musical  institu- 
tions." Sir  Frederick  declares  "  most  emphatically 
that  the  musical  student  can  get  as  good  training  in 
London  as  is  to  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the  world." 
The  first  thing  to  greet  you,  .says  the  editor,  on 
entering  Sir  Fredericks  study  is  a  big  card,  on 
which  you  read  in  large  black  letters,  "  Don't  worry  : 
smile." 
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editing  the  library  edition  of  ruskin. 

By  E.  T.  Cook. 
The  Pall  Mall  Magazim  opens  with  Mr.  E.  T. 
Cook's  account  of  how,  during  the  last  six  years,  he 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Wedderburn  have  carried  out 
their  task  of  editing  the  Library  edition  of  Ruskin 
for  Messrs.  George  Allen.  Mr.  Cook  admits  that 
there  is  probably  but  one  aspect  of  Ruskin  upon 
which  all  are  agreed— his  mastery  of  English  prose. 
In  the  course  of  the  article  he  gives  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  Ruskin's  re-writing,  always,  it  would 
seem,  with  the  result  that  the  passage  re-written  was 
distinctly  improved. 

5,000    BIBLE    REFERENCES    IK    RUSKI.V. 

For  any  close  study  of  Ruskin,  he  says,  the  Bible 
is  the  indispensable  handbook  ;  and  it  must  be  in 
Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  English,  for  Ruskin 
quoted  indifferently  from  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate, 
or  the  Authorised  Version,  according  as  he  found  in 
one  or  the  other  the  fullest  meaning  or  the  finest 
sound.  Ruskin  was  also  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Apocrypha.  To  annotate  Ruskin,  therefore,  without 
a  Cruden  at  your  elbow  is  practically  impossible, 
and  some  of  his  French  admirers  have  been  getting 
into  ludicrous  difficulties  owing  to  their  unfamiliarity 
with  Biblical  allusions.  Ruskin  himself,  however, 
had  no  Cruden — he  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
have  used  it — and  he  quoted  from  his  surprisingly 
accurate  memory.  So  accurate  was  that  memory 
that  Mr.  Cook  can  recall  only  one  slip  which  he 
made,  and  this  a  trifling  one. 

VERIFYING   QUOTATIONS. 

Ruskin  read  very  largely,  and  his  rcfcrcncfs  to 
Dante  alone  number  many  hundreds.  Indeed,  the 
range  and  extent  of  his  literary  allusiveness  seem  to 
have  given  his  editors  more  work  than  anything  else. 
Mr.  Cook  says  : — 

I  have  kept  most  of  my  tickets  for  books  taken  out  in  the 
British  Museum  Library.  Consulting  them  roughly,  and  ackiing 
the  books  consulted  on  the  shelves  of  the  Reading  Room,  I  am 
appalled  to  find;  that  during  the  past  six  years  I  nmst  have 
looked  into  more  than  10,000  volumes.  Of  course,  I  often  drew 
blank  ;  there  is  many  a  footnote  in  the  edition  which  represents 
a  search  through  twenty  volumes,  and  the  labour  of  half  as  many 
hours. 

Much  trouble  was  caused  him  also  because  of  tlie 
revisions  of  poets  ;  Ruskin  somelimrs  quoted  from  an 
unrevised  or  very  early  edition.  With  not  more  than 
six  exceptions,  however,  all  his  quotations  and  allu- 
sions have  been  traced  to  their  source. 

Then  there  were  Ruskin's  innumerable  allusions  to 
pictures,  drawings,  engravings,  and  buildings,  often 
without  precise  indications,  the  verifying  of  which  has 
entailed  not  only  long  searches  in  libraries  and  print- 
rooms,  but  special  expeditions  to  \'enice  and  Florence. 
Moreover,  gallery  numbers  are  often  changed  in 
course  of  years;  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  Mr. 
Cook  would  like  to  chop  off  the  heads  of  what  he 
calls  "  two  unforgivable  sets  of  criminals  " — authors 


who  issue  books  without  an  index,  and  directors  of 
galleries  and  museums  who  alter  the  numbers  of 
pictures. 

RUSKIN    .\S    K    POLITICAL    ECONOMIST. 

Naturally  Mr.  Cook  has  been  struck  with  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  criticisms  of  Ruskin  and  the  way 
opinion  about  him  has  shifted  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  Now,  when  so  many  of  his  economic  ideas 
and  proposals  are  commonplaces  of  political  thought 
and  have  even  been  embodied  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  it 
is  at  least  impossible  to  .speak  of  them  as  "  utter  imbe- 
cility "  or  "  intolerable  twaddle."  The  present  Budget, 
he  claims,  is  Ruskinian,  which  is  only  another  way  of 
stating  that  there  are  still  many  {x:ople  who  rate 
Ruskin's  political  economy  very  low,  and  Ruskin  was 
also  a  pioneer  of  Old  .-Vge  Pensions.  Ruskin's  editor 
concludes  : — 

My  conviction  is  that  Ruskin's  fame  is  a  writer  uf>on  art,  and 
upon  all  the  subjects  which  he  associated  with  it,  will  endure 
and  grow.  The  ground  of  my  conviction  is  that  his  wriiing 
enforces,  in  incomparable  language,  two  principles,  which,  bemg 
of  vital  significance,  will  survive  alike  the  pa^'-in;^  of  fashions 
in  the  world  of  art  and    the   occasional  wh:  s,  and 

exaggerations  of  Ruskin  himself.     Tliose  [■:  v  > ;  or 

rather  there  are  two  asjiects  of  one  an<i    .;.  dying 

principle.     The  first  is  that   truth   and  ^inL■■.-n:y  -sn    \\\<-  touch- 
stones by    which  every   work   of  art   must   be   tried.     And  the 
second  is  that  the  ultimate  test  of  excellence  in  any  w-r';   i^  tho 
spirit  of  which  it  is  the  expression  ;  <jf  which  spir; 
gives  evidence  alike  in  its  design  and  in  its  cxccu' 
the  more  convincing  because  fur  the  ino>t  pari  uii. 
inevitable. 


A  NOVEL  MUSICAL  MISSION. 

The  most  remarkable  apo>tolate  of  music  oti 
record  is  probably  that  described  in  the  September 
Tluosophist.  .-Mexandra  Zaharyne,  who  took  the  gold 
medal  as  violinist  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatoire 
in  1879,  married  a  naval  officer,  .M.  Unkowsky,  and 
the  two  then  devoted  themselves  to  a  musical  mission. 
After  singing  for  a  time  in  opera  in  Kazan,  in  1885, 

they  left  the  opera-house  and  l>oiv_;h?  n  sm-H  ^•,.:^^fr.     On  its 

deck  they  assembled  a  full  op 

sary  implements  for  a  "  lrav< 

they  set — Madame    rnkn\ 

captain  to  the  crew  !     I 

was  the  slow  voyage  d 

the  Sheksna,  the  rapid  \ 

Northern  Dvina,  to  Archm^i  1.   A:  ' 

in  the  soul  of  the  young  wife.     .\n 

about  forty  operas  of  the  ^i.  ..t  ni  1-  -  t 

(ierman — and  all  in  "  a 

the  ancient  convent  o.*"  - 

.">ea.     And   there,  near 

concert  hall  for  sacre^l 

ranks  of  the  monks. 

burst  into  tears.     She 

for   harmony,  but   \\v\<  r  ..ii. 

like  light  and  air,  an.i  "      lour 

awaken  the  Inner  .Man  .  ui  all 

nature,  a  Force  that  is  ait  Idc^. 

M.  Unkowsky  has  since  died,  but  his  wife  continues 
her  musical  mission  at  Kalonga,  teaching  the  intimate 
association  between  colour  and  sound. 
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THE  FOLK-SONGS  OF  HELLAS 
'J'he  study  of  (ircck  music,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Musical  Times  for  September,  has  interested  and 
fascinated  many  thinkers  fnmi  Aristoxenus,  n.c.  300, 
tf)  the  present  time.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  is 
Mr.  Raymond  Duncan,  who,  with  his  wife,  believes 
that  the.  music  still  sunp  in  Hellas  is,  with  slight 
exceptions,  descended  from  the  music  of  the  ancients. 

SURVIVAL    OF    GRF.F.K    MUSIC. 

According  to  Mr.  Duncan,  Hellenic  music  is  the 
survival  of  the  greatest  art  of  the  ancients,  it  is  the 
oldest  written  music  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  most 
true  and  complete  of  all  music.  Mr.  Duncan,  who 
has  lived  for  seven  years  in  Greece,  taking  stock  of 
the  songs  and  dances  of  the  people  in  remote 
districts,  has,  with  Mrs.  Duncan,  founded  a  school 
and  colony  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hymetos,  near 
Athens ;  and  one  aim  of  this  school  is  to  reform  and 
.simplify  the  methods  of  teaching  the  old  n)usic. 
Hellenic  music,  says  Mr.  Duncan,  is  not  the  result 
of  individual  genius,  nor  is  it  the  composition  of 
musicians  :  it  is  a  form  of  expression  that  has  been 
evolved  through  ages  under  natural  laws.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  only  nature  music,  but  music  of  the  highest 
culture.  Its  theory  and  laws  are  derived  from  and 
are  common  to  the  systems*  of  nature,  and  its  practice 
has  an  exact  physical  and  spiritual  effect  upon  the 
performers  and  hearers. 

SOXGS    RHYTHMIC,    MELODIC,    OR    HARMONIC. 

Mrs.  Duncan,  herself  a  Greek  lady,  has  given 
special  attention  to  Hellenic  folk-song,  and  has  spent 
many  years  in  gathering  the  songs  of  the  people  and 
mountaineers.  She  says  there  are  various  kinds  of 
folk-songs  in  Greece— songs  of  the  mountaineers  ; 
songs  of  shepherds  :  dancing  songs  ;  songs  at  festivals, 
wedding.s,  etc.  ;  songs  at  funerals ;  songs  which 
accompany  daily  occupations.  These  songs  have  a 
natural  division  into  three  classes— rhythmic,  melodic, 
and  harmonic  ;  tfiat  is  to  say,  songs  in  which  rhythm! 
melody,  or  harmony  predominates  and  governs  the 
con.struction  of  the  song. 

The  dancing  .songs,  the  songs  which  accompany 
occupations,  and  the  funeral  songs  are  rhvthmic ; 
festival  and  shepherd  song,  are  melodic  The  .song.s 
used  for  the  telling  of  a  tale  or  the  hapjjcning  of 
an  mcident  are  dominated  entirely  by  rhythm,  and 
they  are  more  generally  found  among  the  moun- 
taineers and  shepherds.  But  many  of  the  songs  of 
the  mountaineers  are  principally  harmonic;  that 'is  to 
say,  the  rhythm  or  melody  can  he  greatly  modified, 
yet  the  harmonic  expression  and  character  of  the 
song  will  remain  the  .same. 

D.WVINr.     10     IMF.    SONC. 

Music,  adds  Mrs.  Duncan,  is  as  im{X)i;.:.  ..  |,..., 
of  the  life  of  the  peoi)le  of  Hellas  as  their  language. 
They  make  use  of  it  almost  entirely  when  wishing  to 


express  their  emotions.  On  a  holiday  the  people 
dance  and  sing,  and  so  become  a  part  of  the  natural 
harmony  of  nature  which  surrounds  them.  They 
sing  at  their  work,  and  on  holiday  sing  to  their  dance  ; 
they  sing  at  a  wedding,  they  sing  at  a  funeral ;  in  fact, 
their  religious  services  are  all  carried  out  in  song. 
The  bride,  bridegroom,  and  priest  dance  hand  in 
hand  and  sing  before  the  altar  in  the  church.  On  a 
holiday  there  is  hardly  a  hill-top  near  Athens  that 
has  not  its  circle  of  young  men  and  maidens,  hand 
in  hand,  dancing  to  their  united  song,  and  in  all 
Hellas  there  is  not  a  mountain  that  does  not  echo  to 
the  sound  of  flute  and  song.  A  shepherd  playing  a 
flute  having  six  holes  will  produce  a  wealth  of  tones 
and  intervals  and  overcome  all  technical  difficulties, 
which  the  greatest  of  modern  flautists,  with  his  com- 
plicated machinery  of  keys,  cannot  in  any  manner 
approach. 

LEONARDO  DA   VINCI,  AVIATOR. 

Ix  the  Afitujiuiry  of  September  Dr.  Aluigi  Cossio 
draws  attention  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  aviation  in  modern  times, 

A  manuscript,  written  by  Leonardo  himself,  is 
extant  showing  that  the  artist  had  the  conviction  of 
the  possibility  of  conquering  the  air  by  means  of  a 
heavier  body.  He  treats  o1f  the  flight  of  birds,  and 
analyses  the  flight  of  the  kite,  a  bird  for  which  he  had 
an  especial  predilection.  It  was  in  the-  spring  of 
1506  that  he  conceived  the  flying-machine  with  which 
he  hoped  to  fly  over  Florence  and  Tuscany,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  machine  was  made 
at  Milan  in  the  garden  of  the  Sfor/a  Castle.  This 
aeroplane  had  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  bat. 
The  skeleton  of  the  wing,  like  that  of  a  handj 
had  five  extremities  with  all  the  articulations  movable 
at  the  joints,  and  the  five  fingers  were  united 
together  by  a  leather  membrane  and  by  strings  of 
raw  silk,  with  a  lever  and  a  prop  to  act  as  muscles.  A 
movable  cross-piece  of  timber  and  a  plummet  served 
to  lift  up  the  wings,  which  to  the  number  of  four  were 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  As  the  wings  were 
made  to  recede,  the  aeroplane  progressed  in  the  air, 
while,  as  the  wings  were  lowered,  the  machine  rose  in 
the  air.  A  long  rudder,  <  overed  with  feathers,  like 
the  tail  bf  a  bird,  directed  the  movements  of  the 
aeroplane. 

Leonardo  a<lds  particulars  about  the  method  of 
starling  from  the  ground.  He  also  studied  the  func- 
tion and  the  movements  of  the  tail  and  of  the 
shoulder  in  aviation,  ami  established  the  principle  that 
the  bird  being  heavier  than  air  can  support  itself,  and 
fly  by  making  the  fluid  thicker  where  it  pa.sscs  through 
than  where  it  does  not  fly— showing  that  the  bird  to 
he  able  to  fly  must  make  the  air  its  point  of  prop. 
The  manuscript  concludes  with  these  words  :  "  The 
great  bird  will  make  its  first  flight  filling  the  world 
with  stuj)or,  tilling  with  his  fame  all  the^  books,  and 
eternal  L;lorv  to  the  \\,-<\  where  he  wns  born." 
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OFFICE  WORK  BY  MACHINE. 

In  System  Mr.  Richard  Lord  describes  the  running 
of  an  office  by  machinery.  Beginning  with  the  type- 
writer, he  goes  on  to  describe  a  series  of  wonderful 
machines.     He  says  : — 

To-day  the  turn  of  a  crank  or  an  electric  switch  sets  going  a 
series  of  machines  that  grind  out  letters  signed,  stamped,  and 
sealed,  sorted  into  geographical  piles,  and  tied  up  in  numbered 
bundles  ready  to  be  dumped  into  the  proper  mail-bags,  or  shot 
through  pneumatic  chutes  without  being  re-distributed  by  the 
postal  clerks. 

Folding  letter  sheets,  that  can  only  be  done  very 
slowly  by  hand,  may  now  be  done  by  merely  feeding 
the  sheets  into  the  trough  of  an  office  machine 
operated  by  a  motor.  So  with  the  sealing  and 
stamping  of  envelopes  : — 

The  envelopes  are  merely  fed  into  a  chute.  The  turn  of  a 
crank  starts  the  machinery  that  moistens  the  flaps,  closes  them, 
stacks  them  under  pressure  on  a  drying  rack  and  counts  them — 
as  a  check  upon  postage  disbursements — at  the  rate  of  6,000 
an  hour,  more  or  less,  dependent  upon  the  size  and  style  of 
machine. 

The  stamping  of  envelopes  can  now  be  done  at  the  rate  of 
5,000  an  hour  by  a  machine  that  can  be  operated  by  any  boy  or 
girl. 

THE   TALKING   MACHINE, 

The  dictation  of  correspondence  is  also  becoming 
mechanised  : — 

The  talking  machine,  beginning  as  a  mere  ingenious  toy,  has 
developed  into  another  office  machine  of  thoroughly  practical 
value  that  is  materially  cutting  down  the  cost  of  handling 
executive  work  by  simplifying  the  dictation  of  correspondence. 
These  machines  are  modifications  of  the  wax-cylinder  phono- 
graphs and  are  operated  by  talking  into  the  mouthpiece  and  thus 
making  records.  By  the  use  of  various  attachments,  the 
dictator  may  start  and  stop  the  machine  at  will,  increase  or 
decrease  its  speed,  repeat,  make  corrections,  and  do  practically 
all  the  work  that  is  ordinarily  expected  of  a  stenographer.  The 
cylinder  records,  when  completed,  are  transferred  to  the  machine 
of  the  typist,  who,  placing  the  receiving  tubes  to  her  ears, 
transcribes  the  recorded  words  to  pages,  adjusting  the  speed  of 
the  dictation  to  suit  her  convenience.  When  a  wax  cylinder  is 
once  used  it  is  shaved  and  re-used — a  process  that  may  be 
repeated  many  times  before  the  wax  must  be  replenished. 
THE     MONEV     SORTER. 

Then  there  are  machines  for  writing  at  a  long  dis- 
tance. The  movements  of  a  metal  pencil  upon  a  pad 
that  is  attached  to  the  machine  are  duplicated  by  a 
similar  pencil  that  writes  upon  a  placard  perhaps 
scores  of  miles  distant.  There  are  machines  for 
wrapping  and  tying  bundles  at  a  great  rate  of 
speed  : — 

There  are  machines  into  which  miscellaneous  coins  may  be 
dumped  and  from  which  they  are  issued,  by  the  turn  of  a  crank, 
neatly  sorted  according  to  denominations,  counted  and  wrapped 
in  bundles.  This  money-sorter  consists  of  a  shallow  metal  tray, 
circular  in  shape,  in  which  the  coins  are  placed.  Hy  revolving 
this  tray,  the  coins  are  thrown  to  the  outer  edge  by  centrifugal 
force,  when  they  drop  into  the  proper  grooves  and  roll  into 
cylinders  that  are  marked  to  indicate  the  number  of  coins  con- 
tained. 

A  companion  machine  is  a  device  which  dispenses  with  the 
labour  of  making  change,  by  dropping  the  proper  coins  in 
response  to  pressure  on  the  figures  of  its  keyboard. 

So  the  writer  concludes  : — 

The  office  whose  work  is  done  by  the  pressure  of  electric 
^ttons  and  the  turning  of  levers  is  no  longer  a  fiction. 


"THE  TO-MORROW  DEPARTMENT." 
In  System  Mr.  T.  J,  Zimmerman  writes  on  "The 
To-morrow  of  Business."  He  declares  that  business 
interests  are  maintaining  "  To-morrow  Departments," 
whose  business  it  is  to  anticipate  demands.  The 
element  of  prevision  and  preparation  is  more  and 
more  entering  into  modern  business.  The  writer . 
tells  us  : — 

Railroads  consume  hundreds  of  millions  of  wooden  ties  each 
year.  One  railroad  has  planted  2,250,0:0  trees,  and  has  in  its 
nurseries  300,000  trees  that  are  ready  to  be  transplanted  this 
year.  A  large  paper  manufacturer  owns  or  controls  3,000,000 
acres  of  forest  land  in  Canada.  Vast  quantities  of  timber  lands 
in  northern  Europe  are  being  held  for  future  consumption.  A 
large  mill  owner  in  Holland  has  purchased  several  thousand 
acres  of  standing  timber  in  Russia  to  take  care  of  his  future 
demand. 

And  so  with  chemical  concerns,  A  big  chemical  company 
controls  2,000  acres  of  phosphate  lands.  Chemical  capital  is 
invested  in  nitrate  beds  of  Chili — property  which  may  not  1)0 
touched  for  half  a  lifetime.  The  rubber  industries  are  pre- 
empting the  available  supply  of  forest ;  and,  more  significant, 
are  planting  rubber  trees — during  the  last  two  years  more  than 
for  the  two  decades  previous. 

Many  railroads  have  acquired  their  fuel  supplies  a  half  a 
century  ahead.  A  few  iron  and  steel  industries  have  guaranteed 
their  ore  supply  for  a  half  century.  One  appliance  manufac- 
turer actually  has  in  his  vaults  patents,  devices,  and  models 
v.hich  represent  thousands  of  pounds  invested,  but  which 
guarantee  to  this  company  that  it  will  be  ahead  of  demand  for 
twenty  years.  Ideas  not  commercially  useable  to-day  have  been 
acquired  for  possible  use  to-morrow. 


A  WORLD'S  TREASURE-HOUSE. 

Cassia'' s  for  September  contains  a  very  interesting 
and  well-illustrated  paper  on  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial resources  of  Siberia,  by  Mr.  H.  G,  Read. 
He  says  : — 

The  whole  of  this  immense  mountain  range  is  rich  in  every 
description  of  mineral  wealth,  even  as  are  the  Urals,  in  the 
west.  The  riches  of  the  Altai  range  are  known  and  realised  by 
but  few,  but  it  is  probable  that  its  mineral  wealth  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  known  region  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  mineral  deposits,  the  enormous  tracts  of  forest  must 
be  taken  into  account,  since  these  must  play  an  important  rdie 
in  the  development  of  the  mines. 

He  mentions  that  the  double-tracking  of  the  mam 
trunk  line  has  practically  been  commenced,  and  that 
a  number  of  other  railways  are  being  formed.  Immi- 
grants flow  into  Siberia  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  a 
year,  and  labour  is  abundant  and  cheap.  He  uproots 
a  common  prejudice  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

The  climate  of  Siberia  should  prove  very  little  drawback. 
The  winters  are  colder  than  English  winters  ;  but  it  is  a  dry 
cold,  not  felt  as  in  countries  where  the  moist  atmosphere,  stand- 
ing a  little  above  zero,  penetrates  to  the  bone.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  the  sky  is  unclouded  and  sunny  and  the  air 
no  colder  than  in  Canada  or  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  occasional  severe  snowstorms,  with  wind,  seldom  lasi  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  then  all  is  calm  for  weeks  together. 
The  air  is  bracing  and  invigorating,  while  the  summers  are 
hot,  and  there  is  often  much  dust ;  but  that  exists  elsewhere, 
and  is  counted  no  drawback  to  business.  The  temperature 
naturally  varies  in  different  districts  ;  along  the  line  of  the 
Siberian  Railway  and  to  the  south  of  it  there  is  nothing  in  the 
climate  that  need  trouble  a  healthy  man. 
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THE    FAULTS    OF    KIPLING. 

By  an  American  Critic 

Mr.  W.  L.  Phklps  contributes  to  the  September 
Forum  an  enthusiastic  but  critical  survey  of  the  work 
of  Rudyard  Kiphng.  The  following  are  some  of  his 
remarks  on  the  defects  of  Kipling  : — • 

HIS    COAKSKNESS. 

There  are  two  defects  in  Kipliny's  earlier  work  that  mlKht 
perhaps  be  classed  as  moral  rlcficiencies.  f)nc  is  the  almost 
ever-present  coarseness,  which  the  author  nusloi>k  for  vigour. 
Now  the  tendency  to  coarseness  is  inseparable  from  force,  and 
needs  to  be  held  in  check.  Kipling  has  that  natural  delii,'ht  in 
coarseness  that  all  strong  natures  have,  whether  they  are  willing 
to  admit  it  or  not.  A  large  proportion  of  his  scenes  of  humour 
are  devoted  to  drunkenness  :  "  gloriously  drunk  "  is  a  favourite 
phrase  with  him.  The  time  may  come  when  this  sort  of  humour 
will  be  obsolete.  We  laugh  at  drunkenness,  as  the  Elizabethans 
laughed  at  insanity,  but  wc  are  only  somewhat  nearer  real  civili- 
sation than  they.  At  any  rate,  even  those  who  delight  in  scenes 
of  intoxication  must  find  the  theme  rather  overworked  in  Kipling. 
This  same  defect  in  him  leads  to  indulgence  in  his  passion  for 
ghastly  detail. 

HIS   ATTITUDE   TOWARDS    WOMEN. 

The  other  moral  defect  in  this  early  work  was  its  world-weary 
cynicism,  which  was  simply  foolish  in  so  young  a  writer.  His 
attitude  toward  women  in  these  youthful  books  has  been  well 
described  as  "  disillusioned  gallantry."  The  author  continually 
gives  the  reader  a  "knowing  wink,"  which  after  a  time  gets  on 
one's  nerves.  These  books,  after  all,  were  probably  not  meant 
for  women  to  read,  and  perhaps  no  one  was  more  surprised  than 
Kipling  himself  at  the  rapturous  exclamations  of  the  thousands 
of  his  feminine  adorers.  A  woman  rejoicing  in  the  perusal  of 
these  Indian  tales  seems  .is  much  out  i5f  place  as  she  does  in  the 
office  of  a  cheap  country  hotel,  reeking  with  the  fumes  of 
whisky  and  stale  tobacco,  and  adornetl  with  men  who  spit  with 
astonishing  accuracy  Into  distant  receptacles. 

HIS   JINGOISM. 

The  Kipling  of  the  last  ten  years  is  an  Imperialist  and  a 
Mechanic,  rather  than  a  literary  man.  We  need  not  classify 
".Stalky  and  Co.,"  except  to  say  that  it  is  probably  the  worst 
novel  ever  written  by  a  man  of  genius.  It  is  on  a  false  pitch 
throughout,  and  the  most  rasping  book  of  recent  times.  The 
only  good  things  in  it  are  the  quotations  from  Browning.  The 
Jingo  in  Kipling  was  released  by  the  outljrcak  of  the  .South 
African  War,  and  the  author  of  "The  Recessional"  forgot 
everything  he  had  prayed  God  to  remember.  He  became  the 
voice  of  tlie  British  Kmpire,  and  the  man  who  had  always  ritli- 
culed  Americans  for  bunkum  oratory,  out-screamed  us  all.  In 
this  imperialistic  verse  and  prose  there  is  not  much  literature, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  noise. 

A   MECHANIC 

Kipling  the  Mechanic  is  less  useful  than  an  encyclopardi.T, 
and  not  any  more  interesting.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that 
Kipling  will  cease  describing  the  machinery  of  automobiles, 
ships,  locomotives,  and  flying  air-vessels,  and  once  more  look 
in  his  heart  and  write.  His  worst  enemy  is  himself.  He 
seems  to  be  in  terror  lest  he  should  say  something  ordinary  and 
commonplace.  He  has  been  so  praised  for  his  originality  ami 
powerful  imagination  that  his  later  books  give  one  the  impres- 
sion of  a  man  writing  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  with  the  grim 
determination  to  make  every  sentence  a  literary  event.  Such  a 
tale  as  "  Wireless"  shows  that  the  zeal  for  originality  has  eaien 
him  up.  One  can  feel  on  every  page  the  straining  for  ellect, 
and  it  is  as  exhausting  to  read  as  it  is  to  watch  a  wrestling- 
match,  and  not  nearly  so  entertaining.  If  Kipling  goes  on  in 
the  vein  of  these  later  years  he  may  ultimately  survive  his 
reputation,  as  many  a  good  man  has  done  before  him. 


STEVENSON  AND  SIMONEAU. 

i.M  i.i-1  in  Samoa  and  in  the  regions  of  his  birth, 
the  memory  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  is  nowhere  cherished 
more  than  in  California,  Mr,  Herman  Scheftauer  tells 
us  in  his  article  on  "Stevenson  and  Simoneau,"  in 
the  Cornhill  Magazine.  One  of  the  places  chiefly 
associated  with  Stevenson  is  Monterey,  recently 
almost  destroyed  by  floods  ;  but  Stevenson's  Mon- 
terey was  evidently  a  very  different  place  from  the 
Monterey  of  1909. 

Only  last  year  there  died  here  an  old  man  between 
whom  and  Stevenson  there  existed  the  deejx-'St  attach- 
ment, though  their  |x,'rsonal  association  only  lasted 
three  months.  This  old  man  was  Jules  Simoneau,  the 
keeper  of  a  restaurant,  the  "  particular  house  of  en- 
tertainment" of  which,  more  than  of  any  other, 
Stevenson  cherished  affectionate  memories.  It  could 
not  have  been  because  of  the  spotless  cleanliness  of 
the  jjlace  that  Stevenson  loved  it,  for  it  was  perfectly 
clean  ;  no,  his  attachment  to  it  was  evidently  due  to 
the  personality  of  Simoneau  himself — a  "  stranded 
fifty-eight-year-old  wreck  of  a  .  .  .  once  wealthy 
Nantais  tradesman,"  and  a  man  of  reading  and  cul- 
ture. When  Stevenson  was  ill,  lonely,  and  extremely 
poor,  Simoneau  nursed  and  tended  him,  bringing  him 
every  day  the  choicest  of  food  cooked  with  true 
French  skill  ;  and  the  friendship  thus  began  lasted 
throughout  Stevenson's  life.  Mrs.  Stevenson  said  that 
her  husband  seldom  spoke  of  Simoneau  without  tears 
starting  to  his  eyes  ;  and  as  for  Simoneau  he  never 
forgot  Stevenson  all  the  twenty-nine  years  of  his  life 
which  passed  after  parting  frdm  him. 

When  loo  old  tt)  continue  keeping  his  restaurant, 
Simoneau  took  to  peddling  "  tamales,"  a  local  delicacy 
which  his  Mexican  wife  made  most  skilfully.  Three 
years  ago,  however,  he  became  too  frail  even  to  do 
this,  and  stayed  quietly  at  home,  gazing  now  into  his 
garden,  now  at  his  hoard  of  precious  volumes — -a  rare 
and  valuable  set  of  Stevenson's  works,  nearly  all 
inscribed  by  the  author.  He  was  offered  large  prices 
for  these  books,  but,  poor  though  he  was,  he  would 
never  part  with  them.  For  some  seven  months  he 
lingered  on,  confined  to  his  cottage,  and  then  the 
gentle  old  man,  the  host  and  benefactor  of  Stevenson, 
passed  away. 

*' Hamlet"  Without  tne  Prince. 
In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  .Mr.  George  Hodges  dis- 
cusses the  expectation  of  immortality  as  handled  in 
the  eleven  IngersoU  lectures  on  that  theme.  He 
urges  that  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  person 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  is  as  much  a  blank  as 
would  be  a  series  of  lectures  on  modern  science 
without  reference  to  Darwin  and  his  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  he  finds  the  lectures  interesting, 
because  they  show  how  strong  a  defence  of  truth  may 
still  be  made  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  how  much 
may  be  seen  of  the  planet  Mars  without  the  aid  of  a 
telescope. 
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CLEVER  ELECTION  REPARTEE. 

The  Cornhill  Maj^^azinc  contains  an  amusing  paper 
by  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  on  "The  Parliamentary  Candi- 
date." Let  us  hope  that  in  the  next  election  there 
will  be  found  candidates  able  to  retort  as  smartly  and 
effectively  upon  their  interrupters  as  some  of  the  can- 
didates of  former  elections  whose  words  are  here 
quoted. 

THE    "  VOICE    IN    THE    CROWD." 

"  Candidates,"  says  the  writer,  "  have  a  very 
fjenuine  respect  for  that  '  voice  in  the  crowd,'  which 
upsets  so  many  of  their  finest  periods  by  an  interjected 
remark.  You  are  powerless  in  face  of  it;  the  lilt  of 
your  sentence  is  ruined.  Your  withering  scorn  is 
turned  to  laughter — and,  after  laughter,  no  retort 
appears  effective." 

During  the  last  General  Election  an  irate  and 
irritating  person  in  a  certain  audience  kept  calling 
out,  "  We  won't  have  our  food  taxed  ;  no  taxes  on 
food."  At  last  the  candidate  lost  patience,  and  said 
in  an  audible  aside  :  "  Console  yourself,  my  friend ; 
Joe  isn't  going  to  tax  thistles."  In  another  case  the 
owner  of  a  "  voice  from  the  crowd  "  objected  to  the 
candidate  chiefly  because  he  was  "  the  son  of  a  lord," 
and  every  few  minutes  he  repeated  : — 

"  I'm's  good  as  you  ;  what'sh  the  diff 'rence  'tween  you'n  me  ?  " 
suddenly  the  answer  came  :  "  One  difference  is  that  you  drink 
nd  don't  work,  and  I  work  but  don't  drink."  The  reply  was 
:  eminently  just  and  apt  that  the  entire  audience  endorsed  it 
'V  acclamation,  and  the  village  toper  was  escorted  from  the 
ccne. 

The  most  withering  and  wittiest  rejomder  Mr.  Mal- 
colm ever  heard  on  a  political  platform  was  Mr.  Joseph 
Choate's  comment  on  a  speech  made  by  "  Boss " 
Croker  at  a  New  York  election.  The  "  Boss  "  was 
supposed  to  hold  the  fortunes  of  the  poll  in  his  hands  \ 
but  in  the  opinion  of  his  opponents  in  his  speech  of 
the  evening  before  he  had  completely  given  his  case 
away.  Commenting  on  his  speech,  Mr.  Choate 
gravely  said  : — 

"Now,  consider  the  case  of  Balaam's  ass  ;  before  it  spoke 
all  men  regarded  it  as  quite  an  ordinary  quadruped,  but  after  it 
had  spoken  they  discovered  what  an  extraordinary  ass  it  was." 

VARIOUS   AUDIENCES    AND   VARIOUS    VOTERS. 

American  audiences  will  endure  and  even  enjoy  an 
amount  of  sonorous  phrases  with  which  no  British 
audience  would  put  up.  The  writer  thinks  speaking 
to  remote  country  audiences  excellent  practice.  Such 
audiences  are  the  most  difficult  of  all.  "  Anything  " 
will  emphatically  not  do  for  them.  They  want  great 
clearness,  and  yet  they  are,  of  course,  often  ludi- 
crously ignorant.  "  Words,  words,  words,"  are  useless 
with  them,  and  statistics  and  quotations  first  puzzle 
and  then  send  them  to  sleep.  A  genial  "  son  of  the 
soil"  recently  applied  to  at  a  bye-election  for  his 
"  vote  and  intgrest  "  replied  politely  : — 

"No,  no;  I  can't  vote  for  you,  as  you're  in  with  .Squire 
i  haplin."  "Well,"  s.iid  my  friend,  "what  of  that;  he's 
.;  ways  been  the  farmer's  ally,  hasn't  he?"  "Ah,  yes,"  was 
the  answer,  "but  he's  gone  Protection  now,  and  I  don't  hold 
with  this  compulsory  vaccination."     It  was  a  new  view  that 


"Protection"  is  a  measure  against  smallpox!  Upon  a  similm 
kind  of  occasion,  when  engaged  in  quest  of  suftVages,  anoth.  : 
young  man — a  Liberal  Unionist — was  politely  denied  suppoi 
by  a  clergyman  who  said  that  he  "could  not  vote  for  anyon- 
who  followed  a  leader  (/>.,  Mr.  Chamberlain)  tainted  with  i 
.Socinian  heresy."  In  the  fulness  of  time  the  candidate  married, 
and  a  son  was  born  to  him.  Among  many  letters  of  congratu 
lation  he  received  one  from  this  worthy  divine,  now  assurin 
him  of  hearty  support  and  good  will  since  he  "was  blessed  '■: 
the  Lord  in  that  his  first-born  was  a  male  child." 


A  NEW  PHILOSOPHER  OF  NOTE. 

Mr.  Douglas  Aixslie  in  the  Fortnightly  Rane:. 
announces  his  discovery  of  .Benedetto  Croce,  whf>. 
he  prophesies,  will  one  day  be  recognised  as  one  o 
the  very  few  great  teachers  of  humanity.  Croc 
was  born  in  the  Abruzzi  in  1866,  and  resides  in 
Naples.  He  is  the  editor  of  La  Critica,  which  Mr. 
Ainslie  describes  as  an  embodiment  of  the  be.'^i 
features  of  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Rcvieun. 
the  Mind  and  the  Hihbert  Journal^  and  far  exceed 
ing  them  ! 

What  seems  to  be  the  distinction  of  Croce  is  that 
his  education  was  completed  in  Germany,  and  ht 
seems  thus  to  possess  "  the  clarity  of  vision  of  th. 
Latin  joined  to  the  thoroughness  and  erudition  oi 
the  best  German  tradition."     Mr.  Ainslie  says  : — 

The  philosopher  feels  that  he  has  a  great  mission,  which  i 
nothing  less  than  the  leading  back  of  thought  to  belief  in  th' 
spirit,  deserted  by  so  many  for  crude  empiricism  and  positivism. 
His  view  of  philosophy  is  that  it  sums  up  all  the  higher  human 
activities,  including  religion,  and  that  in  proper  hands  it  is  able 
to  solve  any  problem.  But  there  is  no  finality  about  problems  : 
the  solution  of  one  leads  to  the  posing  of  another,  and  so  on. 
Man  is  the  maker  of  life,  and  his  spirit  ever  proceeds  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  perfection. 

His  complete  philosophical  system  is  entitled 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Spirit."  It  appears  in  three 
volumes.  First  is  the  ^Esthetic,  the  second  the 
Logic,  and  the  third  the  Philosophy  of  the  Practical. 
Of  the  last-named  Mr.  Ainslie  says  : — 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Practical  is  a  logic  and  science  of  the 
will,  not  a  normative  science.  Just  as  in  ^Esthetic  the  indivi- 
duality of  expression  made  models  and  rules  impossible,  so  in 
practical  life  the  individuality  of  action  removes  the  possibility 
of  catalogues  of  virtues,  of  the  exact  application  of  laws,  of  the 
existence  of  practical  judgments  and  judgments  of  value,  previou 
to  action. 

The  reader  will  probably  ask  here  :  But  what,  then,  becomes 
of  morality  ?  The  question  will  be  found  answered  in  tli> 
Theory  of  Esthetic,  and  I  will  merely  say  here  that  Croce- 
thesis  of  the  double  d<-grce  of  the  practical  activity,  economic  and 
moral,  is  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  modern  thought. 
Just  as  it  is  proved  in  the  Theory  of  ..Esthetic  that  the  concept 
depends  upon  the  intuition,  which  is  the  first  degree,  the 
primary  and  indispensable  thing,  so  it  is  proved  in  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Practical  that  Morality  or  Ethic  depends  upon  Economic, 
which  is  the  /z/ j/  degree  of  the  practical  activity.  The  volitional 
act  is  always  economic,  but  true  freedom  of  the  will  exists  and 
consists  in  conforming  not  merely  to  economic,  but  to  moral 
conditions,  to  the  human  spirit,  which  is  greater  than  any 
individual.  Here 'we  are  face  lo  face  with  the  ethics  of 
Christianity,  to  which  Croce  accords  all  honour. 

The  Prophets  in  Modern  Art,  with  illustratioiis, 
form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  by  Rev. 
R.  C.  Gillie  in  the  Sundav  at  Home. 
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"THE  LAND  OF  THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE." 

Mr.  F.  S.  Hartnell,  in  his  final  article  on  Aus- 
tralia in  Casscil's,  follows  other  writers  on  British 
colonies  in  commenting  on  the  vagueness  of  the  notions 
entertained  as  to  those  colonies  by  the  home-staying 
Britisher.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  1,903,731,840 
acres  of  Australian  territory  there  is  every  kind  of 
country,  and  nearly  every  kind  of  climate,  good  and 
bad,  but  all  of  it  healthy  : — 

There  are  in  Australia  mountain  peaks  that  nestle  beneath  a 
mantle  of  eternal  snow  (Mount  Kosciusko  in  New  South  Wales 
is  7,330  feet  high) ;  vast  warm  pKiins  where  wheat  and  wool  and 
grape  culture  flourish  ;  rich,  well-watered  coastal  lands  that 
grow  maize  and  sorghum  and  lucerne,  and  where  dairy  farming 
is  carried  on  as  an  extremely  profitable  enterprise,  and  where 
oranges,  lemons,  apples,  peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  and  apri- 
cots are  the  product  of  broad  orchard  lands  ;  and  on  the  cooler 
tablelands  all  the  English  fruits  and  berries  grow  in  as  great 
profusion  as  they  do  at  home. 

AUSTRALIAN    AND    ENGLISH    LIFE    CO.MPARED. 

As  to  the  differences  beween  Australian  and  English 
life,  the  writer  finds  them  none  the  less  difficult  to 
define  because  they  are  so  numerous.  He  sums  them 
up  as :  "  Absence  of  anomalous  rights  and  customs 
descending  from  previous  ages,  fewer  social  distinc- 
tions— and  therefore  a  greater  equality  of  opportunity 
— and  a  brighter  and  cheerier  climate." 

To  test  opinion  as  to  the  relative  conditions  of  life 
in  England  and  Australia,  he  once  took  a  census  of 
it  among  the  English-born  passengers  on  a  London- 
bound  Australian  liner,  and  found  that  among  those 
who  had  been  in  the  Commonwealth  some  years  not 
one  voted  in  favour  of  English  as  compared  with 
Australian  life.  He  comments  also  on  the  number  of 
holidays  and  the  amount  of  picnicking,  camping- out, 
and  yachting  indulged  in  by  Australians.  Everyone 
who  can  afford  to  do  so  enjoys  some  sport  of  this  sort, 
and  the  number  who  can  afford  to  do  so  is  very  large. 
Evidently  the  writer  thinks  living  in  general  is  cheaper 
in  Australia  than  here.  It  has  recently  been  cal- 
culated that  the  Australian  is  able  to  spend  about 
^20  per  annum  on  food  and  drink,  as  against  about 
^14  5s.  spent  in  Great  Britain  and  ^10  in  the 
United  States.  Each  inhabitant  of  the  Common- 
wealth has  an  average  of  about  ^38  on  deposit  in  the 
banks. 

CITIES    AND    SCENERY. 

The  writer  also  comments  on  the  large  extent  and 
beauty  of  the  parks  in  the  chief  Australian  cities, 
which  I  particularly  notice  he  describes  as  "  English- 
American."  This  subject  of  the  increasing  influence 
of  America  in  Australia  is  one  which  might  well  be 
made  the  subject  of  an  article.  He  vindicates 
Australian  scenery  against  the  charge  of  monotony, 
saying  that  for  absolute  diversity  of  beauty,  leaving 
out  of  count  the  vast  inland  plains,  few  countries  can 
show  anything  to  equal,  and  none  to  surpass,  the 
charm  of  the  mountain,  valley,  and  coast  scenery  of 
any  one  of  the  States. 

"  It  only  wants,"  he  concludes,  "  the  sympathetic 
pen    of  some   great   descriptive    writer    to    win    for 


Australia  the  reputation  she  undoubtedly  deserves  as 
a  country  beautiful.  Nowhere  is  the  sheer  joy  of 
living  instilled  into  one  with  more  force  than  under 
her  deep  blue  sunny  skies." 


THE  GREAT  WHITE  BROTHERHOOD. 
Who  Thev  Ark  and  Where  Thkv  Live. 
Mr.  Leadheater,  writing  in  the  September 
Theosop/iist,  gives  some  interesting  information  about 
the  Great  White  Brotherhood,  concerning  whom 
many  misconceptions  prevail.  It  is  not  the  fact  that 
they  are  all.  Mahatmas  living  in  Tibet.  Two  of  the 
Brethren  who  had  to  do  with  founding  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society  live  there.  But  the  others  are  scattered 
all  over  the  world. 

the  head  of  the  brotherhood  :  christ. 

It  will  startle  some  people  to  learn,  on  Mr.  Lead- 
beater's  authority,  that  the  present  head  of  the 
Brotherhood,  the  Master  of  all  the  Mahatmas,  is  none 
other  than  Christ !     Mr.  Leadbeater  says  : — 

The  present  holder  of  that  high  office  is  the  Ix)rd  Maitreya, 
whom  Western  people  call  the  Christ — who  took  the  body  of 
the  disciple  Jesus  during  the  last  three  years  of  its  life  on  the 
physical  plane  ;  and  those  who  know  tell  us  that  it  may  not  be 
very  long  before  He  descends  among  us  once  again  to  found 
another  faith. 

THE    GRE.\T   white   BRETHREN. 

The  Brotherliood  of  the  Order  are  men  who, 
having  attained  to  the  level  of  the  Asokha,  "  set 
before  humanity  during  this  chain-period,  and  are 
consequently  free  from  the  necessity  of  reincarnation. 
They  remain  in  close  touch  with  the  world  in  order 
to  fill  certain  offices  and  to  do  certain  work  necessary 
for  our  evolution,  and  it  is  to  these  latter  that  the 
names  of  '  The  Great  \Vhite  Brotherhood '  and  '  The 
Occult  Hierarchy'  have  sometimes  been  given." 

THEIR  HABITAT. 
They  are,  then,  a  very  small  number  of  highly  adv.-inced  men, 
beloni^ing  not  lo  any  one  nation  but  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 
On  the  physical  plane  Thiy  do  not  live  together,  though  They 
are  of  course  in  continual  communication  on  higher  planes. 
Since  They  are  beyond  the  necessity  of  rebirth,  when  one  body 
wears  out  They  can  choose  another  wherever  it  may  be  most 
convenient  for  the  work  that  They  wish  to  do,  so  that  we  need 
not  attach  any  special  importance  to  the  nationality  of  the  bodies 
which  They  happen  to  be  wearing  at  any  particular  time.  Just 
now  several  of  those  bodies  are  Indian,  one  is  Tibetan,  one  is 
Chinese,  two  .it  Ic.ist  are  English,  one  i«  Italian,  one  Hungarian, 
and  one  .Syrian,  while  one  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  As 
I'have  said,  the  nationality  of  these  bodies  is  not  a  matter  of 
importance,  but  I  mention  these  in  order  to  show  that  it  would 
lie  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  ruling  Hierarchy  as  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  one  race. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  list  with  the 
postal  addresses  of  these  White  Brethren. 


The  Bih/,-  in  thr  World,  the  organ  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  contains  the  first 
of  a  .series  of  articles  upon  a  tour  in  .Mb.inia,  by  the 
Bible  Society's  agent  at  Constantinople.  It  is 
interesting  reading,  and  the  pictures  go  to  show  what 
a  splendid-looking  race  the  Albanian  peasants  arc. 
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PLEA  FOR  imperial  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An  Inversion  of  j\Ir.  Rhodes'  Idea. 

Mr.  P  a.  Vaile,  in  the  Fortnightly,  criticises  the 
Rhodes'  scholarship  scheme,  because,  he  says,  "  its 
effect  is  that  England  gathers  together  young  men 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  Empire  and  makes  them 
her  own."  There  is,  he  says,  "  no  return  to  the 
countries  that  provide  the  brains  that  take  advantage 
of  the  great  South  African's  munificence."  The  man 
who  has  abihty  and  pluck  enough  to  win  a  Rhodes' 
scholarship,  when  he  goes  to  the  heart  of  Empire 
learns  what  living  really  means,  and  from  that  vast 
world  he  does  not  wish  to  return  to  his  restricted 
area,  London  settles  what  Oxford  begins ;  so  there 
is  no  return.     The  Empire  is  bled  for  the  centre. 

Mr.  Vaile  propounds  a  scheme  which  he  considers 
would  be  really  Imperially  useful : — 

Our  men  must  be  good  men  and  true,  young,  and  speakers  or 
writers.  We  must  find  them  here  in  England,  after  they  have 
had  their  characters  formed  and  their  minds  moulded  in  the  best 
school  in  the  world.  To  them  we  should  grant  scholarships  of, 
say,  the  same  duration  and  value  as  those  under  the  Rhodes 
scheme.  We  should  send  them  out  for,  say,  two  years  to  study 
the  ways  and  science  of  other  people  in  otlier  countries.  Each 
student  would  go  to  his  allotted  country  and  task  with  the 
prestige  of  his  position  as  the  holder  of  an  Imperial 
scholarship.  He  would  stand  accredited  as  a  searcher  from 
a  great  institution.  The  Press  of  the  country  and  the 
responsible  authorities  would  recognise  him  and  help  him  in 
many  ways.  He  would  have  knowledge  of  England  and 
English  ways  and  English  science  to  spread,  while  he 
in  his  turn  was  learning  all  he  could.  Each  month  or  each 
quarter  he  would  send  back  across  the  seas  the  knowledge  he 
had  gained,  to  be  spread  far  and  near,  if  considered  advisable 
by  the  paper  or  magazine  of  the  foundation.  He  would  draw 
from  the  fresh  thought  of  the  country  he  was  in,  and  send  back 
his  message  to  assist  in  rejuvenating  the  thought  of  his  mother- 
land, or  he  would  see  the  errors  and  abuses  that  obtained  in  the 
land  of  his  sojourn,  and  warn  his  fellows  against  them.  When 
the  term  of  his  service  abroad  under  his  scholarship  had  expired 
he  would  return  to  England,  and,  in  accordance  with  its  con- 
ditions, he  would  write  or  lecture  for  si.x;  months  or  a  year 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  result  of  his  study. 

In  this  way  the  Englishman  would  escape  his  pre- 
sent abysmal  ignorance  concerning  what  is  going 
forward  in  Greater  Britains  oversea.  Mr.  Vaile  says 
that  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  has 
promised  to  bring  the  whole  matter  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Educational  Committee  of  New  Zealand,  to 
consider  whether  New  Zealand  would  contribute 
;^2 5,000  to  a  fund  for  these  scholarships,  provided 
the  Australian  States  would  do  the  same.  Lord  Milner 
pronounces  the  proposal  to  be  at  least  as  important 
as  the  Rhodes  scheme,  and  has  promised  it  his  active 
support.  

In  the  mid-monthly  number  of  the  NotiveUe  Revue 
of  last  December  M.  Henry  Lapauze  began  the  pub- 
lication of  his  history  of  the  Academy  of  France  at 
Rome  from  1792  to  the  present  day,  and  the  chapters 
have  been  continued  in  succeeding  numbers.  With 
the  mid-September  issue  he  completes  the  history 
with  an  account  of  the  directorate  of  M.  Carolus- 
Duran. 


BRITISH  OR  AMERICAN  DIVORCE  LAWS. 

Which  is  Best? 

"  Britannicus,"  writing  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  September,  says  : — "  The  British  have  gone 
as  far  towards  one  extreme  as  the  Americans  towards 
the  other  ;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  social  well- 
being  of  the  community  there  cannot,  I  think,  be 
much  question  that  the  American  system  is  the  less 
harmful  of  the  two."     He  says  : — 

The  Act  permitting  and  regulating  the  issue  of  separation 
orders  was  passed  in  1895.  In  the  thirteen  years  of  its  active 
operation  it  has  probably  been  responsible  for  throwing  on  the 
world  from  150,000  to  200,000  persons,  each  one  of  whom,  in 
the  emphatic  words  of  a  great  English  lawyer,  is  "a  potential 
adulterer,"  without  any  legal  family  ties  or  any  possibility  of 
contracting  them,  and  licensed  by  the  law  to  indulge  his  or'  her 
passions  with  impunity.  Lax  divorce  laws  may  be  an  evil,  but 
the  rigorous  code  of  England  is  a  far  greater  and  more  potent 
source  of  moral  corruption.  Again,  there  are  in  England  some 
60,000  married  men  and  women  who  are  certified  as  insane  ; 
but  as  the  law  recognises  only  adultery  as  a  ground  for  divorce, 
the  husbands  and  wives  of  these  60,000  lunatics  are  unescapably 
tied  to  them.  A  man  may  be  an  habitual  drunkard  or  a  slave 
to  drugs,  or  sentenced  to  prison  for  life,  or  may  desert  his  home 
and  family,  may  refuse  to  contribute  anything  to  their  support, 
or  may  even  decline  to  cohabit  with  his  wife,  and  yet,  under  the 
laws  of  England,  always  more  careful  of  the  rights  of  property 
than  of  persons,  the  wife  cannot  divorce  him.  The  utmost  she 
can  do  is  to  obtain  a  separation  order,  the  chief  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  place  beyond  reach  of  the  law  whatever  illicit  con- 
nections he  or  she  may  care  to  form.  A  growing  body  of 
opinion  is  being  organised  in  England  against  the  maintenance 
of  a  system  so  prolific  of  injustice  and  so  conducive  to  immor- 
ality. 


THE  STATE  PURCHASE  OF   BRITISH    RAILWAYS. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Acwurth,  the  well-known  writer  on 
railway  problems,  writes  in  the  North  American 
Rroieiu  for  September  on  "  The  Position  of  English 
Railways."     He  says  : — 

The  present  position  in  England  is  as  follows  : — Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  country  competition  is  dead  and 
shows  no  signs  of  coming  to  life  again.  Yet  the  whole  Eng- 
lish railway  system  has  grown  up  on  the  basis  of  competition. 
Foreign  countries  have  relied  for  the  control  of  their  railways 
on  State  regulation.  Englishmen  have  relied  for  control  first 
and  foremost  on  competition,  with  only  a  minimum  supplement 
of  State  control  in  matters  with  which  competition  could  not 
deal,  such  as  excessive  rates  and  provision  for  public  safety.  To 
work  a  system  of  executive  control  on  the  Continental  pattern 
the  English  have  neither  the  experience  nor  the  trained  staff. 
And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  England  will  submit  to 
an  almost  unregulated  railway  monopoly.  The  present  posi- 
tion cannot  be  permanent.  That  England  shall  adopt  a  system 
of  .State  regulation  on  the  French  pattern  is  to  me  incon- 
ceivable. For  my  own  part,  and  I  have  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  with  the  greatest  reluctance — for  I  cannot  but 
think  that  it  is  much  against  the  public  interest — I  can  see 
but  one  outlet  from  the  position  in  which  English  railways  find 
themselves,  and  that  outlet  is  State  purchase. 


McChiris  Magazine  contams  a  long  article  upon 
Eusapia  Palladino,  the  Italian  medium.  The  writer, 
it  may  be  said,  was  convinced  by  her  of  the  possible 
genuineness  of  psychical  phenomena,  though  he  con- 
fesses that  even  she  has  recourse  to  fraud  whenever 
possible.  This  article  may  interest  investigators,  for 
it  is  certainly  not  written  by  a  credulous  person. 
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THE  MOST   POWERFUL  MAN   IN   AMERICA. 

The  Late  Mr.  E.  H.  Haurimax. 
Shortly  after  the  cabled  news  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
E.  H.  Harriman  comes  the  October  number  of 
McCluris  Magazine,  with  a  long,  fully  illustrated 
article,  by  Mr.  IJurton  J.  Hendrick,  upon  his  career. 
"  The  Most  Powerful  Man  in  America,"  as  the  writer 
calls  him,  must  have  had  only  a  few  weeks  to  live 
when  this  article  was  written.  Mr.  Harriman,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  controlled  75,000  (in  one  place  it 
is  stated  as  over  76,000)  miles  of  railway,  or  one-third 
the  total  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States,  and 
nearly  four  times  that  of  England  (?  Great  Britain). 
As  is  generally  the  case  with  American  millionaires 
and  commercial  potentates  generally,  there  se,ems 
very  little  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Harriman  except  in  so  far 
as  concerns  his  business  life.  Whether  there  was  really 
a  human  being  behind  so  much  railway  enterprise,  so 
many  deals  in  stocks  and  shares,  and  so  much  relent- 
less concentration  of  purpose,  does  not  appear.  So 
far  as  the  reader  can  gather,  when  you  subtracted 
from  Harriman  all  his  work,  all  his  commercial 
interests  and  undertakings,  there  was  nothing 
left — no  real  personality,  only  a  human  machine 
capable  of  infinite  calculations  and  deals,  something 
like  the  attenuated  millionaires  described  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Anatole  France's  "  Penguin  Island." 

HARRIMANISATION    OF    AMERICAN    RAILWAYS. 

The  Ilarrimanisation  process  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Harriman's  death  had  already  affected  American 
railways  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  from 
Duluth  to  New  Orleans  ;  while  Harrimanised  steam- 
ship liners,  covering  fifty  thousand  miles,  ran  to 
Cuba,  Hawaii,  Australia,  China  and  Japan.  It  was 
possible  to  travel  from  New  York  nearly  all  over  the 
United  States,  using  only  lines  actually  controlled  or 
largely  dominated  by  Harriman  influence — indeed, 
there  were  only  three  large  American  railroad  systems 
that  were  not  Harrimanised.  The  Vanderbilts, 
Goulds,  Garretts,  had  merely  consolidated  small  rail- 
way principalities  into  kingdoms ;  but  Harriman  con- 
solidated their  kingdoms  into  an  empire.  'I'hough  hi 
controlled  so  many  railway  systems,  he  only  had 
small  personal  interest  in  them.  He  proved,  in  fa'^ 
that  a  man  may  hold  little  or  no  stock  in  a  certain 
railway  and  yet  be  almost  its  absolute  dictator  ;  while 
he  may  also  hold  most  of  the  stock  and  have  little 
voice  in  the  management.  What  also  appears  very 
plainly  is  that  in  .America  of  late  the  largest  buyers  of 
railway  stocks  have  been  railways.  In  other  words, 
every  railway  tries  to  own  not  itself,  but  other  rail- 
ways. 

\\  hat,  the    writer  asks,    could  prevent    Harriman 
I)iling  one  railway  upon  another  until  he  had  practi- 


cally secured  them  all  ?     To  this  he  finds  no  answer ; 
but  the  answer  has  since  come — Death. 

WHAT   WAS   THE    HARRIMAN    POWER? 

Mr.  Hendrick  says  : — 

When  \vc  seek  to  discover  what  this  Harriman  power  in 
American  railroads  is,  we  find  that  it  consists  of  more  than 
Harn.uan  himself.  The  name  ceases  to  stand  for  that  of  a  mere 
personality,  and  signifies  a  comprehensive  force.  This  force  is 
composed  of  many  people  and  of  many  things.  It  includes  rail- 
road men,  financiers,  banks,  trust  companies,  speculative  cliques, 
insurance  companies,  and  other  corporations— a  mighty  congre- 
gation, which,  combined  in  a  working  and  harmonious  whole, 
has  made  the  Harriman  railro.ads  the  most  effective  combina- 
tion of  industrial  and  financial  strength  the  world  has  cvir 
known. 

liriefly,  Harriman's  railroad  domination  means  everywhere 
the  elimination  of  competition,  the  curbing  or  the  ruthless 
crushing  of  rivals,  the  increased  efficiency  of  management,  the 
general  use  of  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  routes  for 
traffic,  and  consequent  economies  in  many  directions.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  however,  Harriman  had  not  let  the  public 
share  in  the  prosperity  with  which  his  system  everywhere  over- 
flows. In  this  respect  his  infTucnce  is  an  unquestioned  evil. 
Evidently  Harriman  has  drawn  from  his  Standard  Oil  alliance 
other  things  than  mere  financial  backing.  For  the  policy  of 
that  corporation— enormously  increased  savings  through  efficient 
management  and  organisation,  and  the  appropriation  of  those 
savings  exclusively  by  the  stockholders— is  also  the  policy  of 
the  Harriman  railroads. 

HARRIMAN    FIRST   AND    THE    PUBLIC   AFTERWARDS. 

When  death  interfered  and  cut  short  such  a  marvel- 
lous career,  Mr.  Harriman  was  "  unciuestionably  the 
most  powerful  man  in  America " — that  is,  the  man 
with  the  greatest  power  of  affecting  the  everyday 
lives  of  the  greatest  number  of  people.  Did  he 
primarily  serve  himself  or  the  general  public?  Not 
the  general  public,  it  would  seem.  The  impression 
of  Harritnan  left  on  the  mind  is  one  of  a  human 
octopus,  stretching  out  its  cruel  and  powerful  tentacles 
toward^  railway  after  railway,  crushing  the  weak, 
)ding  the  strong  to  his  will — not  a  pleasant 
minre®»On  in  any  way. 


Growth  of  Naval  Budgets. 
Vice-.Apmiral  von  Ahlefeld  contributes  to  the 
Deutsche  Revue  for  September  an  article  on  the  Limits 
of  the  Growth  of  Navies.  He  shows  the  growth  of 
the  naval  budgets  of  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  United  States  during  the  present  century.  The 
figures  represent  pwunds  sterling.     They  are  : — 

U. SITED 

Knc.iand.  Germany.  France.  States. 

1900.  27,100,000  6.700,000  12,300,000  11,200,000 

1902.  31,450,000  9,850.000  13,250,000  17,950,000 

1904.  36,400,000  10,450,000  12,500,000  17,100,000 

1906.  34,550,000  11,650,000  12,750,000  21,050,000 

1908.  32,950.000  16,950,000  12,800,000  25,750,000 

1909,  40,400,000  24,650,000  15,850,000  35,400.000 


Leading  Articles    in   the   Reviews. 
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THE  PRESENT   MOMENT   IN   SPAIN. 

In  the  Eiii^lish  Rrc'idii  Mr.  William  T.  Goode 
gives  rather  a  depressing  account  of  the  present 
condition  of  Spain  in  general,  but  with  particular 
reference  to  Catalonia.  The  trouble  in  Barcelona 
and  throughout  Catalonia  did  really  begin  simply  as 
a  peaceful  manifestation  against  the  war  in  Africa  ; 
but  soon  became  something  much  more  important 
through  the  action  of  the  authorities  in  suppressing 
clubs,  papers,  and  free  speech  generally.  Never  was 
a  war  so  unpopular.  The  writer  does  not  attribute 
the  disturbances  mainly  to  anarchists,  though  he 
admits  that  Barcelona  contains  many  of  these  people. 
Numbers  of  working-class  people  took  part  in  it  also, 
and  especially  young  people.  Though  the  newspaper 
accounts  were  greatly  exaggerated,  occurrences  were 
sufficiently  terrible,  fifty-four  religious  houses  and 
churches  having  been  fired,  and  about  eighty-five 
persons  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
wounded,  not  reckoning  any  "  treated  "  privately  or 
concealed. 

Like  all  writers  upon  Spain,  Mr.  Goode  comments 
upon  the  antagonism  between  the  rich  enterprising 
province  of  Catalonia  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  is,  indeed,  as  he  says, 
"  doleful "  ;  and  the  Catalans  feel  themselves  a  sort 
of  milch-cow  of  the  country,  working  hard  and 
paying  hard  for  a  Government  they  detest,  and  in 
particular  for  the  hated  Castilians,  the  bulk  of  the 
far  too  great  horde  of  functionaries  existing  in  Spain. 
"  Hatred  of  the  present  form  of  Government,"  says 
the  writer,  "is  the  breath  of  political  life  to  the 
Catalan." 

Catalonia  is  almost  solidly  Republican,  but 
unfortunately  her  people  cannot  agree  upon  one 
form  of  Republican  Government  as  being  better 
than  another.  Consequently  Catalonia  cannot 
lead  the  Republican  elements  of  the  country,  as 
she  might  otherwise  do,  especially  as  Republican 
elements  in  Spain  seem  spreading,  judging  by  the 
Government's  being  so  busy  closing  Republican 
clubs  and  suppressing  Republican  newspapers  in 
parts  of  the  country  other  than  Catalonia.  The 
writer  evidently  thinks  that  there  is  a  great  deal  which 
is  very  rotten  in  the  state  of  Spain.  The  Parliament 
is  servile,  the  King  without  influence,  and,  so  he  says, 
not  very  popular,  and  Ministers  are  consequently 
practically  autocratic.  Constitutionalism  is  little  but 
a  name  ;  and  the  low  salaries  of  officials  and  function- 
aries give  rise  to  the  most  widespread  corruption. 

Then  there  is  the  immense  number  of  monks  and 
nuns,  estimated  by  one  authority  in  1904  at  60,000, 
hut  any  exact  estimate  is  not  possible.  To  the 
already  too  numerous  Spanish  communiiies  have 
lately  been  added  immense  numbers  of  exiled  French 
communities.  If  Spain  were  many  times  richer  than 
she  is,  she  could  not  afford  to  have  perpetually 
quartered  upon  her  this  huge  body  of  men  and 
women  refusing  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizens. 


NITRO-BACTERINE. 

Some  Repokjs  ok  thls  Sea.son's  Work. 

We  give  below  a  few  selections  from  the  many 
reports  of  inoculation  with  Nitro-Bacterine  which  we 
have  received  this  year  : — 

Espinardo,  Spain: — "It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  \vr 
put  in  a  couple  of  little  mandarina  orange  trees  recently,  and 
treated  one  of  them.  It  is  covered  with  the  pretty  '  azahar ' 
(orange  blossom),  and  the  untreated  one  has  only  one  litthr 
spray.  The  inoculated  one  has  a  much  stronger  appearantc 
than  the  other,  although  before  applying  Nitro-Bacterine  the 
untreated  one  had  the  better  appearance.  All  the  plants — 
peas,  sweet  peas,  broad  beans,  haricots,  and  also  strawberries — 
ha%^e  been  very  much  better  since  they  were  inoculated." 

Armstrong,  British  Columbia  : — "  I  may  state  that  I  obtained 
a  package  of  Nitro-Bacterine  for  Alfalfa  (lucerne)  from  you 
last  year.  The  results  from  the  use  of  it  were  very  marked,  th<; 
crop  the  first  year  standing  about  i8in.  high." 

Cricklewood,  London :  —  "  Will  you  please  forward  mc 
one  five-shilling  package  of  Nitro-Bacterine,  for  roses.  I 
watered  roses  with  the  culture  last  year,  with  the  result  that  m\ 
roses  are  the  wonder  of  the  Dollis  Hill  Gardens.  They  wer. 
transplanted  last  February,  and  the  flowers  are  now  simpl . 
lovely.     I  enclose  a  bud  for  your  inspection." 

Tenby,  S.  Wales  : — "1  have  used  Nitro-Bacterine,  and  it  ha< 
improved  iny  crops  tremendously.  .Several  people  have  told 
me  the  plants  are  the  best  they  have  ever  seen." 

Richard  II.  Lamb,  Wheatfield  Farm  Produce  Co.,  Porta- 
down  : — "  Last  year  I  treated  beans  with  your  culture.  I  could 
not  observe  much  difference  between  them  and  others  not 
treated,  but  this  season  some  peas  sown  on  the  grounii  on  which 
the  treated  beans  were  grown  show  a  marvellous  and  most 
marked  difference." 

The  same  improvement  in  the  crop  following  one 
which  was  inoculated  last  year  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  Daniel),  of  Oakham,  who  has  used  Nitro- 
Bacterine  for  some  years  with  wonderful  results. 

We  have  only  space  this  month  to  give  the  bare 
figures  of  the  remarkable  results  obtained  at  the 
Experimental  College  at  Reading.  Beans  were 
inoculated  with  a  pure  culture  of  nodule  organisms 
and  with  Nitro-Bacterine.  The  yields  were  as 
follows  : — 

Not  inoculated,  303Jlb. 
Inoculated  with  pure  culture,  2841b, 
Inoculated  with  Nitro-Bacterine,  345lb. 
An  increase  of  21  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Nitro-Bacterine. 

As  Nitro-Bacterine  can  be  easily  transmitted 
through  the  post,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
any  reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  obtaining 
a  supply.  In  ordering,  please  remember  that  a 
different  culture  is  required  for  each  variety  of  crop. 

Nitro-Bacterine  is  made  up  in  five-shilling  packages, 
which  will  make  one  gallon  of  culture.  This  gallon 
is  enough  to  inoculate  seed  for  from  six  to  ten  acres. 
It  can  be  sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  world,  price 
5s.  id.  post  free  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  5s.  6d. 
abroad. 

Full  particulars  about  seed  and  soil  inoculation 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Nitro-Bacterine 
Distributing  Agency,  Bank  Buildings,  Portugal  Street, 
London,  W.C, 
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MUSIC    AND  ART   IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Maeikrlinck  and  Dkbussy. 

In  an  article  on  Claude  Debussy,  which  Miss  A.  E. 
Keeton  has  contributed  to  the  Nintteeuth  Century  for 
September,  we  are  told  that  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
does  not  approve  of  musical  settings  of  any  kind  for 
his  own  plays,  and  that  he  dismisses  Debussy's 
"  Pelle'as  et  Melisande  "  as  "  a  thing  entirely  foreign 
to  him."  Nevertheless,  says  Miss  Keeton,  there  is  a 
peculiar  quality  in  Maeterlinck's  art  which  to  a  musi- 
cian evokes  the  expedience  of  a  musical  setting,  and 
this  quality  has  been  felt  by  both  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Newman.  Subdued,  slight,  vague  as 
may  be  Maeterlinck's  outlines,  "  Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande" must  be  acknowledged  to  sound  the  true 
tragic  chord.  Has  Debu.ssy  caught  the  beat  of  it  ? 
From  his  opening  bars  the  glamour  of  his  orchestra 
is  upon  us.  He  makes  us  forget  footlights  and  all 
the  artifices  of  .scenic  stage  appliances.  We  are  with 
him  in  the  silence  and  mystery,  the  glimmer  and 
dimness,  of  the  forest.  He  echoes  the  melancholy 
cadence  of  the  sea.  He  catches  the  fleeting  beauty 
of  the  clouds.  All  of  this,  the  innermost  spirit  of  his 
own  art,  happens  to  be  also  the  Maeterlinckian  land- 
scape in  its  every  touch  .  .  .  Yet  it  is  Miss  Keeton's 
impression  that  between  Debussy  and  Maeterlinck 
there  seem  to  exist  here  and  there  several  discords 
too  sharp  and  unblendable  even  for  Debussy's  magic 
manipulations  of  dissonances. 

Intuitive  Hearing. 

The  sixth  sense  has  been  known  to  musicians 
generally  under  the  somewhat  misleading  term 
"  intuitive  hearing."  Mr.  William  Wallace  (author 
of  "  The  Threshold  of  Music  ")  does  not  presume  to 
give  it  a  name,  but  he  is  the  first  to  recognise  it  as  a 
new  cerebral  process.  With  perfect  command  of  the 
scientific  method,  he  shows  that  this  sense  is  a 
development  of  the  last  two  hundred  years ;  that  in 
all  the  previous  centuries,  during  which  men  sang 
and  some  manner  of  music  flourished,  nature  was  but 
preparing  the  auditory  apparatus  to  conceive  sounds 
and  their  pitch  relations  in  silence  ;  that  it  is  only  now 
that  a  limited  fraction  of  the  human  family  has  come 
to  a  complete  possession  of  this  faculty;  and  that 
the  whole  significance  of  music,  its  eflfective  corre- 
lation to  other  mental  energies,  in  one  word,  its 
usefulness,  can  only  l)e  established  when  the  musical 
sense  has  become,  as  it  surely  will,  the  heritage  in 
varying  degrees  of  all  men  instead  of  a  few.— 
F.  H.  Burton,  in  Forutn,  Sept. 

Mendelssohn  as  a  Teacher. 

The  September  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau 
gives  us  a  series  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  by 
Mendelssohn,  addressed  to  Wilhclm  von  Boguslawski. 
Bruno  Hake,  who  edits  the  correspondence,  says 
Boguslawski  was  a  fellow-student  of  Mendelssohn's, 
and  that  they  showed  each  other  their  compositions, 
and  made  music  and  played  chess  together.     Bogus- 


lawski. who  was  six  years  older  man  .\ii  nii  i^sohn, 
entered  the  public  service,  and  thus  the  comradeship 
was  interrupted.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
Boguslawski  continued  to  send  his  compositions  to 
Mendelssohn,  asking  the  latter  for  his  opinion  of 
them,  and  in  due  course  Mendelssohn  acknowledged 
them  and  criticised  them  frankly.  These  criticisms 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

Hogarth,  Portrait-Painter. 
Hogarth  the  portrait-painter  has  been  obscured 
by  Hogarth  the  satirist,  but  Mr.  R.  E.  D,  Sketchley, 
who  contributes  an  article  on  Hogarth  to  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Art  Journal,  points  out  that 
unless  Hogarth's  portraits  are  as  well  known  as  his 
"  pictured  morals,"  this  painter's  true  greatness  is  not 
apprehended.  His  pic  tures  in  the  National  Gallery 
show  his  portraiture  as  it  should  be  shown — ample, 
candid,  unlaborious  in  success.  Lucidity  is  enchant- 
ing in  Mrs.  Salter ;  and  the  crisp  hair  and  the  warm 
light  of  pearls  on  her  neck,  the  silks  and  laces,  the 
gown  and  the  fine-textured  lace  are  passages  of  lovely 
accomplishment  in  Lavinia  Fenton.  i'he  more  vital 
spontaneities  of  his  sure  handling  are  to  be  studied  in 
the  faces — the  enamel-like  paint  of  the  Miss  Fenton, 
the  solid,  genial  painting  of  his  own  face,  and  the 
variety  of  definition  emi)loyed  in  the  six  heads  of  his 
servants.  Qualities  of  character  not  to  be  discerned 
by  the  hard-and-fast  moralist  receive  instinctive 
expression  at  his  hand.  In  his  portrait  masterpieces, 
and  in  them  alone,  we  see  the  perfectly  free  operation 
of  his  extraordinary  artistic  gift,  his  inborn  impressi- 
bility to  the  beautiful  matter  of  simple  life  as  it  has 
form,  and  colour,  and  inflexion  in  living  faces. 

"A  Favourite  Custom." 
A  new  addition  to  the  Chantrey  Collection  in  the 
Tate  Gallery  is  "  A  Favourite  Custom,"  by  Sir  Law- 
rence Alma-Tadema.  According  to  a  writer  in  the 
Art  Journal  for  September  the  picture  was  bought  by 
the.  Trustees  before  it  was  exhibited  to  the  public  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the 
artist's  work.  The  Roman  ladies  are  seen  robing, 
disrobing,  or  disrobed  in  this  exquisitely  circumstanced 
bath,  with  its  veined  marbles,  its  semi-translucent 
water,  its  tessellated  floor,  and  its  flowers.  No  artist 
of  our  lime  paints  with  more  delicate,  miniature-like 
precision  than  Sir  Lawrence,  and  were  miracles  in 
fashion  the  little  picture  might  be  called  a  miracle  of 
faultless  execution. 


From  May  to  September  inclusive  M.  Alexandre 
Harmel  has  contriliuteil  to  the  Rcvuc  <///  Monde 
Catholique^  a  fortnightly  publication,  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  entitled  "  How  La 
Fontaine  has  represented  His  Beasts. "  The  writer 
deals  in  turn  with  the  lion,  the  ox,  the  wolf,  the  ass, 
the  frog,  the  fox,  the  rabbit,  the  rat,  the  cat,  the  dog, 
the  lark  and  various  other  birds,  and  the  bee,  and 
devotes  his  last  chapter  to  man. 


Leading  Articles   in  the   Reviews. 
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F;ROM     THE     OCCULT     MAGAZINES. 

A  Proposed  Psychical  Club. 

The  Occult  Revictu  appeals  for  subscriptions  for  a 
new  club,  which  is  to  be  called  The  International, 
and  whose  members  are  to  be  drawn  from  persons 
interested  in  psychical,  spiritistic,  and  spiritual  pro- 
gress, who  are  willing  to  pay  two  guineas  entrance  fee 
and  two  guineas  subscription.  No  London  club  can 
be  kept  going  on  such  low  fees.  It  is  proposed  to 
form  an  Endowment  Fund,  to  be  devoted  to  Research, 
Lectures,  and  Experimental  Seances.  Applicants 
should  address  the  lulitor  of  the  Occult  Rroieiv  at 
164,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 
JuLLA.'s  Bureau. 

The  International  for  August  published  an  article 
on  "  Bridging  the  Grave,"  by  W.  T.  Stead,  which  was 
more  extensively  quoted  and  criticised  in  the  Press 
than  any  other  article  in  the  September  magazines. 

The  editor  of  the  Occiilt  Revieio  thinks  that  the 
elaborate  machinery — ^admirable  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view — by  which  the  use  of  Julia's  Bureau  is 
conditioned  is  likely  to  deter  survivors  from  attempt- 
ing to  communicate  with  their  friends.  He  thinks 
that  they  would  prefer  to  go  to  a  medium  direct.  By 
all  means  let  them  go.     The  editor  adds  : — 

I  understand  that  this  Bureau,  while  it  has  one  office  in 
London  at  Mowbray  House,  has  another  in  the  suburbs,  in  a 
quiet  residential  retreat,  standing  in  its  own  grounds  amongst 
trees  and  gardens.  In  such  a  spot  one  would  certainly  think 
there  was  a  better  chance  of  communicating  with  the  unseen 
than  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  noisy  and  dusty  .Strand. 

"  The  Quest." 

A  new  psychic  magazine  made  its  appearance  this 
month  in  the  shape  of  The  Quest,  a  half-crown 
quarterly,  edited  by  Mr.  G,  R.  S.  Mead.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  some  of  its  contents  will  indicate  its  range 
and  scope  : — 

Religion  in  China,  Prof.  E.  II.  Parker  ;  the  Divine  Fecun- 
dity, Rev.  George  Tyrrell  ;  On  the  Nature  of  the  Qiienf, 
G.  R.  S.  Mead,  B.A.  ;  Modern  Hypnotism,  T.  W.  Mitchell, 
M.D.  ;  the  Power  of  the  Imagination,  A.  H.  Ward  ;  What  is 
Matter  ?  Wm.  Kingsland  ;  the  Romance  of  the  Holy  Graal, 
Arthur  Edward  Waite. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Hall  suggests  a  system  for  standardising 
the  Records  of  all  Se'ances.     It  is  a  good  idea  and 
helpful,  but  he  carries  it  a  little  too  far, 
A  Defence  of  Eusapla.  ' 

IVIr.  Hereward  Carrington,  in  the  Annals  of 
Psychical  Science,  indignantly  repels  Mrs.  Finch's 
extraordinary  suggestion  that  Eusapia,  by  her  erotic 
arts,  swept  Mr.  Feilding,  Mr.  BaggaJly,  and  himself 
off  their  feet.     Mr.  Carrington  says  : — 

On  no  occasion  did  we  ever  detect  any  such  "  erotic  tenden- 
cies "  as  Mrs.  Finch  describes — and  as  other  authors,  too,  liave 
remarked.  Not  the  slightest  symptoms  were  ever  noticed  by 
any  of  us,  I  am  safe  in  saying.  Eusapia  did  not  touch  us  in 
any  close  manner  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  seance.  Besides,  none 
of  us  were  in  any  sense  emotional  men  ;  precisely  the  reverse. 
Besides,  as  I  said  before,  how  was  it  that  no  one  of  us  had  ever 
been  similarly  affected  by  any  other  medium  with  whom  we 
had  ever  sat  ?  Speaking  personally,  I  may  say  that  I  have  sat 
for  hours  and  hours  with  mediums  alone  and  in  the  dark,  and 
never  once  did  I  feel  any  peculiar  symptoms — never  once  was  _  I 


influenced  in  the  slightest   degree  ;  never  once  did  I  see  an 
thing  like  trickery  ;  never  was  there  a  hallucination. 
Boss  Tweed's  Doo.m  Foretold. 
Mr.  Bloede,  who   contributes   a   most   interesting 
clairvoyant's  story  to  the  Aivials  of  Psychical  Science, 
says  that  on  one  occasion  before  the  fall  of  the  Tweed 
Ring   he  went   to  see   a   clairvoyante    named    Mrs. 
Desmond,  who  lived  in  great  poverty  at  the  top  of  a 
tenement  house  in  New  York.     As  he  went  upstairs 
three  stout  men  passed  him  on  the  stairs  coming  from 
her  room.     Mr.  Bloede  asked  who  they  were.  _  The 
clairvoyante  replied : — 

•  "They  are  all  great  and  powerful  men  in  New  York  to-day, 
ijut  they  are  all  doomed,  doomed,  and  I  cannot  help  them." 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  doomed  '  ? "  I  inquired.  "  That  the 
great  are  going  to  fall,"  she  answered,  raising  her  bony  hand 
very  impressively,  "  that  shame,  dishonour,  death  is  close  upon 
them." 

I  was,  of  course,  somewhat  startled  by  this  speech,  and  asked 
her  who  the  large  man  with  the  diamond  stud  was,  as  he  had 
made  a  particular  impression  upon  me,  and  she  told  me  that 
his  name  was  Wm.  M.  Tweed,  the  '«boss"  of  New  York  City, 
and  that  one  of  his  companions  was  Peter  B.  Sweeney.  She 
also  gave  me  the  name  of  the  third  man,  but  I  do  not  remember 
well  enough  to  say  positively,  but  think  that  it  was  Connolly, 
the  other  member  of  this  notorious  triumvirate.  On  my  express- 
ing surprise  that  she  should  have  such  distinguished  xisitors,  she 
said,  "  Oh,  yes,  they  have  been  here  several  times  recently  to 
consult  me.  They  ask  my  advice,  but  they  won't  believe  when 
I  tell  them  that  they  are  doomed,  and  that  no  earthly  power 
can  save  them." 

The  Fiery  Hand  of  the  Lost  Soul. 

There  is  a  very  gruesome  paper  in  the  Annals  of 
Psychical  Science  describing  with  great  circumstan- 
tiality of  detail  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
returning  spirit  has  scorched  pictures,  clothes,  and 
the  human  skin,  on  which  it  has  laid  its  hand.  This 
has  in  the  past  been  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  poor 
rez'enant  was  in  Hell,  or  at  least  in  Purgatory.  It  is 
now,  however,  believed  that  the  scorching  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  hand  of  the  returning  spirit  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  state  of  his  soul,  but  is  solely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
etheric  body  assumed  for  the  occasion  when  brought 
in  contact  with  physical  matter  produces  a  burn.  It 
is  even  suggested  that  this  was  the  reason  Christ  said 
"Touch  me  not"  to  Mary  Magdalen  when  she 
approached  Him  after  His  resurrection. 

The  Physiology  of  Visual  Hallucinations. 

Mr.  H.  Dennis  Taylor  contributes  to  the  Anmyls  a 
very  elaborate  paper  on  the  physiological  limits  of 
visual  hallucination  : — 

The  main  object  of  this  article  is  to  examine  critically  the 
theory  of  visual  hallucination  held  by  the  physiological  school 
of  thought,  to  attack  it  on  the  physiologist's  own  grounds,  and 
show  that  it  has  been  strained  far  beyond  what  is  logically  justi- 
fiable or  thinkable,  and  that  therefore  the  view  of  the  more 
advanced  psychical  students  and  spiritualists  who  would  grant  a 
real  objective  existence  to  many  apparitions  has  a  far  stronger 
basis  than  has  yet  been  realised. 

The  article,  to  a  non-scientific  reader,  seems 
singularly  convincing.  Mr.  A.  E.  Waite  contributes 
to  the  Ocailt  Rriiezc  an  illustrated  paper  on  John 
Dee  in  Tradition  and  History. 


Random  Readings  from  the  Reviews. 


THE   JOHNSON    CKNTENARY. 

September  being  the  month  of  the  Johnson  Cen- 
tenary, the  September  number  of  the  Bookman  is  a 
Dr.  Johnson  number.  The  first  article,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Seccombe,  insists  that  Dr.  Johnson  the  man 
is  greater  than  his  work.  According  to  this  critic 
Johnson  as  a  writer  is  a  man  whom  no  one  can  afford 
not  to  taste,  but  on  whom  very  few  can  ever  be 
induced  to  make  a  full  meal.  His  literary  influence 
persists  and  is  profoundly  felt  by  thousands  who  have 
never  read  a  line  of  his  work.  His  moral  influence 
is  felt  even  more  profoundly  by  a  world  which  has 
turned  its  back  with  one  accord  upon  his  moral 
writings.  Johnson  was  a  greater,  and  a  better,  but  a 
far  more  imperfect  man  than  is  generally  conceived. 
More  needs  to  be  said  about  his  contradictory 
qualities,  his  egotism,  his  unfairness,  before  we  can 
freely  take  him  to  our  hearts  and  value  him  as  we 
should.  .  .  .  The  intensity  of  his  posthumous  life  is 
the  most  interesting  thing  about  him.  His  immor- 
tality began  long  before  he  died.  Mr.  H.  Spencer 
Scott  deals  with  Johnson  the  writer  :  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
Sargisson  writes  on  Johnson's  ancestry,  especially  his 
inheritance  through  his  mother. 

*  Xt        * 

WHO    WROTE    "the    NUT-BROWN    MAId"? 

In  the  September  number  of  Pod  Lore  Mr.  Eugene 
C.  Dolson  refers  to  "  The  Nut-Brown  Maid,"  and  asks 
whether  any  one  has  ever  thought  of  attributing  this 
fine  relic  of  ancient  poetry  to  Sir  Thomas  .More. 
There  is  something  about  the  ballad  so  simple  and 
natural,  and  at  the  same  time  so  suggestive  of  refine- 
ment, he  says,  that  it  seems  to  stand  quite  apart  from 
all  other  English  verse  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its 
author,  evidently  a  person  of  culture,  knew  the  value 
of  simply  expressed  language.  It  was  first  published 
anonymously  in  "  Arnold's  Chronicle "  about  the 
year  1502.  Mr.  Dolson  has  been  reading  a  specimen 
of  Sir  Thomas  More's  juvenile  poetry,  and  he  notes 
that  its  resemblance  to  "  The  Nut-Brown  Maid "  in 
rhyme,  metre,  and  the  peculiar  swing  and  sound  of 
the  verse,  is  striking  indeed.  The  measure  in  which 
both  poems  are  written,  with  rhymes  in  the  middle  of 
the  lines,  was  not  by  any  means  common  in  those 
days.  More  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  "  The 
Nut-Brown  Maid "  was  first  published,  and  in  his 
youth  he  wrote  considerable  verse. 

*  *         * 

the  seamen's  friendly  sociktv. 
When  the  head<iuarters  of  the  Order  were  trans- 
ferred in  1896  to  Alton,  near  Southampton,  the  scope 
of  the  society's  work  began  to  flow  into  a  new 
channel,  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  then  came 
into  contact  principally  with  the  unemployed  seaman. 
For  Alton  lies  on  the  road  between  Southampton  and 
London,  and  is  passed  by  the  sailor  tramping  from 
one  port  to  another  in  search  of  work.  Sometimes 
these  men   arrive  at  the  Abbey  in   a  state   of  utter 


destitution,  and  sometimes  sick  unto  death.  And 
the  Abbey  gives  hospitality  to  such  as  these.  To  the 
ordinary  sailor  on  tramp  the  Abbey  aftbrds  temporary 
rest  and  shelter,  and,  where  necessary,  gratuitous 
food.  Such  men,  after  receiving  food  and  drink,  and 
enjoying  a  short  rest,  are  sent  on  their  quest  for  work 
the  same  day.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  \vould  be 
sheer  cruelty  to  do  so,  and  the  sailor,  be  he  man  or 
boy,  who  arrives  with  sore  and  bleeding  feet,  or  weak 
through  exposure  and  starvation,  is  kept  in  the  Abbey 
until  he  is  sufficiently  restored  to  resume  his  search 
for  work.  That  the  condition  of  many  of  these 
sailors  who  receive  this  help  is  not  exaggerated  by 
Father  Hopkins  and  his  colleagues  is  abundantly 
testified  from  other  sources. — F.  Rockell,  in  Mill- 
gate  Monthly,  Sept. 

*  :<c  ♦ 

the  lonuonkr's  "  itrbacitv." 
The  Englishman  has  quite  justly  been  accused  of 
insularity.  That  in  itself  is  bad,  but  there  is  a  com- 
pound insularity  for  which  no  word  of  English  exists, 
because  the  state  of  mind  is  not  realised.  It  is  the 
citified  insularity  of  London,  London's  "  urbacity." 
I  had  to  coin  a  word  for  it.  The  Londoner  is  not 
proud  of  London,  because  he  does  not  know  her 
beauty,  her  grandeur,  her  power,  her  overwhelming 
romance.  He  has  not  seen  the  others.  He  has  no 
standard  of  comparison.  He  thinks  London  is  the 
world.  So  in  many  ways  she  is,  and  he  may  be 
excused  for  this  attitude  of  mind.  I  have  roamed  the 
Empire,  the  world,  over,  yet  after  a  month  in  London 
I  find  the  mantle  of  urbacity  settling  down  on  me — 
but  it  is  always  a  qualified  urbacity. — P.  A.  \'aile,  in 
the  Fortnightly. 

<t        *        * 

democracv  and  empire. 
\Mio  would  or  could  have  dreamed  that  British 
Democracy  and  British  Imperialism  could  have  a 
single  thought  in  common  ?  or  that  it  remained  for  a 
Radical-Social  House  of  Commons  to  first  inaugurate 
a  practical,  sagacious,  and  thoroughly  eflfectual  recon- 
structive Imperial  measure,  which  should  at  once 
appeal  to  the  common  sympathies  and  sentiments  of 
the  entire  British  Empire  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  the  proposed  Imi)erial  Militia  Advisory  Council 
ofthe  Asquith  Administration  actually  signifies  ;  and 
should  that  great  scheme  become  realised,  as  it 
appears  likely  to  be,  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
decides  its  eflectuality  will  be  the  brightest  and  most 
illustrious  of  measures  which  have  ever  yet  adorned 
the  annals  of  British  history. — Edwin  Ridlev,  in  the 
Westminster  Review. 

^  :i^  tfi 

the  new  socialism. 
The    new  Socialism,   in  one  word — as  again  and 
again  shown  in  these  pages — is  not  at  all  a  theory  of 
the  millennium.     It   is   a   mode   of  taxation. — Mr. 
Garvin,  in  the  Fortnightly  JRri'iru'. 


The    Reviews    Reviewed. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nincteenih  Century  opens  with  Mr.  Ellis 
Barker's  plea  for  a  root-and-branch  reform  of  the 
English  Land  system,  and  closes  with  Professor 
Wrong's  essay  on  the  attitude  of  Canada,  both  of 
which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

A    PLEA    FOR   A    BRITISH    ARCTIC    EXPEDITION. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Harrison  pleads  for  the  organisation  of 
a  British  Arctic  Expedition  to  start  for  PuUen  Island 
and  explore  the  Polar  Sea  in  the  Arctic  winter.  He 
argues  that  winter  is  a  much  better  time  than  summer 
for  Arctic  exploration,  and  he  protests  against  the 
practical  abandonment  of  Arctic  discovery  by  Great 
Britain. 

WANTED,    MORE    SOLDIERS. 

Cecil  Bellevue  argues  that  if  Britain  is  to  hold  her 
own  she  must  have  200,000  trained  soldiers  ready  to 
go  anywhere  at  a  moment's  notice.  His  scheme 
demands  the  increasing  of  an  army  of  six  infantry 
divisions  with  four  cavalry  brigades,  to  an  army  of  ten 
infantry  divisions  with  nine  cavalry  brigades.  Such 
an  army,  he  thinks,  would  guarantee  the  security  of 
our  Continental  allies,  and  thus  ensure  to  us  the 
fidelity  of  these  allies. 

WORK    FOR   THE   WEALTHY   UNEMPLOYED. 

Katharine  Bathurst  suggests  that  the  alarmingly 
great  "  mass  of  unused  material.  .  .  .  among  the  unoc- 
cupied married  women  of  this  country  "  might  occupy 
itself  with  a  much-needed  work,  giving  voluntary  help 
in  State-aided  schools  as  special  teachers  on  extra 
subjects,  such  as  gardening,  botany,  tailoring,  nursing, 
or  cooking  ;  or  even  by  giving,  as  a  supplementary 
geography  lesson,  a  description  of  a  tour  abroad. 
Under  present  regulations  this  would  be  possible, 
says  the  wTiter,  and  as  a  former  Inspector  of  Schools, 
she  should  know.  She  even  suggests  that  ladies  might 
take  up,  with  proper  preliminary  training,  the  career 
of  head-mistress  of  a  small  village  school — the  kind 
of  school  for  which  it  is  now  so  difficult  to  get  appli- 
cants. 

ANOTHER   VIEW   OF    INDIAN    STUDENTS    IN    ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Kirk,  the  foreign  secretary  of  the 
London  Intercollegiate  Christian  Union,]thinks  inter- 
course between  English  and  Indian  students  far  more 
possible  than  Mr.  Dicey  seems  to  do,  judging  from 
his  article  in  the  September  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
real  obstacle  to  it  is  that  the  Indian  has  so  long  been 
used  to  regard  the  Englishman  as  the  "  sahib,"  and  it 
is  therefore  very  difficult  for  him  to  put  his  theories 
of  equality  of  race  into  practice.  The  writer  quite 
disagrees  with  Mr.  Dicey  that  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie's 
was  not  by  any  means  the  only  Anglo-Indian  house 
in  London  open  to  Indian  students.  What  is  lacking 
in  the  life  of  the  Indian  in  England  is  too  often  the 
friendship  of  English  students,   but  it  must  not  be 


thought  that  such  friendship  is  impossible.  Neitlv 
is  it  impossible  for  white  and  coloured  students  to 
take  their  meals  together,  and  if,  as  is  the  case, 
Indian  students  often  live  in  very  poor  apartments, 
the  reason  for  this  lies  deep  in  Eastern  nature,  which 
does  not  pay  much  attention  to  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings. 

Ireland's  need. 
This  is,  of  course,  Home  Rule,  which  is  refused, 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  M.P.,  contends,  by  England 
alone,  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire  being  in  favour 
of  it.  Union  in  South  Africa  leaves  the  local  govern- 
ments considerable  power  in  local  affairs,  and  union 
in  the  Colonies  generally  has  resulted  from  voluntary 
compacts  between  free  States,  in  both  which  respects 
it  differs  fundamentally  from  the  union  of  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Of  the  other  articles  the  most  curious  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Smythe  Palmer's  discussion  of  "  What  were  the 
Seraphim  ? "  They  were,  he  says,  or  rather  they 
symbolised  or  made  concrete,  the  idea  of  the  light- 
nings— forked  lightning  particularly — whereas  the 
cherubim  were  originally  the  storm-winds.  Rose  M. 
Bradley's  "  On  the  Road  in  Corsica"  is  a  pleasantly 
written  paper  about  Corsica  in  spring ;  but  the  Abbe 
Ernest  Dimnet's  paper  on  "  The  Evolution  of  Maurice 
Barres  "  scarcely  helps  to  comprehension  of  this  rather 
incomprehensible  writer.  The  writer  admits  Barres' 
lyrism  and  artistic  writing,  but  somehow  he  seems  not 
quite  to  approve,  and,  therefore,  not  quite  to  appre- 
ciate his  subject. 


The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
The  articles  upon  "  The  Parliamentary  Candidate  " 
and  "  Stevenson  and  Simoneau  "  have  been  separately 
noticed.  Another  pleasantly  written  article  upon  life 
in  Portugal  appears  in  the  October  number  ;  a  new 
story,  "  Canadian  Born,"  begins  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
\Vard ;  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Vachell's  "  The 
Paladin  "  appears,  and  there  is  a  fine  ballad  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Noyes,  "  The  Admiral's  Ghost." 


London  for  October  is  a  very  readable  number. 
Besides  the  complete  stories,  which  attract  possibly 
the  largest  public,  it  contains  several  interesting 
papers.  Much  information,  for  example,  is  most 
interestingly  woven  into  the  article  on  "  Silence  in 
Warfare,"  respecting  the  various  developments  in 
deadly  missiles.  Mr.  F.  W.  Wile  sketches  the  as  yet 
unknown  Bethmann-Hollweg,  whom  he  describes  as 
a  philosopher  Chancellor.  W.  J.  McAliece  calls  up 
certain  recent  political  assassins. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

As  may  be  expected,  one-third  of  the  National 
Review  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  war-\vhoo{)s  by  the 
editor  and  his  friends  intended  to  encourage  the 
Peers  to  commit  suicide.  There  is  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Harmsworth,  who  pleads  for  a  limitation  in  the 
length  of  speeches.  He  would  only  allow  four  speeches 
of  twenty  minutes  each  to  be  made  in  one  day  on  one 
item  of  business.  No  speech  under  any  circum- 
stances should  exceed  one  hour,  excepting  by  special 
permission  of  the  House.  Speeches  in  Committee 
should  be  limited  to  five  minutes.  A  disciplinary 
time-limit,  he  thinks,  would  expedite  business.  He 
would  exempt  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
leader  of  each  of  the  other  Parties  in  tlie  House  from 
its  application. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  gossips  pleasantly  concernin^^ 
old  Kensington  I'alace.  Mr.  Frank  Fox  describes  a 
snapshot  of  New  York  Journalism.  He  suggests  that 
if  ever  any  issue  arose  in  British  politics  big  enough 
to  really  interest  New  York,  Mr.  Hearst  is  quite 
capable  of  chartering  the  Lusitania  and  sending  to 
England  a  herd  of  strange-speeched  reporters,  or  a 
deputation  of  two  thousand  New  York  mothers. 

Mr.  T.  Comyn-Platt  publishes  his  first  impression 
of  a  balloon  ascent.  The  only  new  impression  that  I 
gather  is  the  alarm  excited  in  animals  and  birds  by 
the  apparition  of  the  balloon.  Dogs  bark,  partridges 
seek  cover,  rabbits  bolt  to  their  burrows,  and  birds 
hide  themselves  as  if  a  mammoth  hawk  had  appeared 
in  the  air. 

Mrs.  St.  Loe  Strachey  has  a  brief  paper  pleading 
for  the  scientific  training  of  future  mothers  in  domestic 
management. 

A  Law  Reporter,  writing  on  Our  Judicial  System, 
includes  the  somewhat  gloomy  observation  that  no 
Navy  which  makes  any  attempt  at  real  reform  will 
find  much  co-operation  from  the  Bar. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Arland  has  an  interesting  paper 
describing  the  working  of  what  he  calls  a  Canadian 
Experiment — namely,  the  law  for  the  prevention  of 
settlements  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  mines  and 
industries  connected  with  public  utilities. 


The  Equinox. 
Thk  second  volume  of  this  mystic  fjnartcrly  is 
even  more  incomprehensible  than  its  predecessor. 
There  is  mystery  and  mysticism  and  magic  and  mad- 
ness in  this  book, — poetry  and  prose  and  pictures, 
and  all  manner  of  strange  and  incomprehensible 
things  belonging  to  a  world  unknown.  More  than 
one  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the  second  book, 
entitled  "  The  Temple  of  Solomon  the  King,"  nearly 
thirty  pages  to  a  handbook  on  Geomancy,  and  sixty 
pages  to  the  psychology  of  Hashish.  Of  all  the  pub- 
lications that  have  ever  reached  me,  this  Equinox  is 
the  most  puzzling.  To  review  it  is  impossible  ;  a 
child  might  as  well  tn.'  to  review  Newton's  "  Prin- 
cipia."  I  merely  record  its  arrival,  note  its  contents, 
and  pass  it  by  in  wonder  not  unmixed  with  awe. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

Tmk  Contemporary  J\,vir,c  for  (Jctol)er  contains 
Professor  Uelbriick's  invaluable  exposition  as  to  why 
Germany  is  building  Dreadnow^hts,  which  is  noticed 
elsewhere.  The  first  [)lace  in  the  revievv  is  given  to 
Lord  Courtney's  paper  entitled  "  Peace  and  War," 
the  only  practical  jjortion  of  which  is  noticed  under 
the  heading  "  Canada  :  the  ICmpireand  the  Republic." 
The  other  articles  do  not  call  for  special  notice. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst  writes  on  "  The  Ta.xation  of  Capital." 
Dr.  J.  H.  Rose  describes  the  first  Napoleon's  policy 
in  Italy.  Mr.  H.  A.  Gibbons  describes  "The 
Recent  Troubles  in  Catalonia."     He  says  : — 

The  world  has  nothing  to  fc.ir  from  anarchism.  The  damage 
it  docs,  the  stir  it  creates,  will  ever  be  sporadic  and  nmincnlary. 
The  shameful  outbreaks  in  <3;U;ilonia,  so  easily  avoiualile,  and, 
when  force  was  shown,  so  easily  supprcs5e<l,  should  leach  the 
impotence  of  anarchism  in  the  face  of  the  forces  of  law  and 
order. 

Eulenspiegel  gives  a  bright  and  attractive  picture  of 
the  working  of  the  Berlin  Labour  Exchange.  Mr. 
Joseph  Burtt  describes  Slave  Labour  on  Cocoa  Plan- 
tations ;  and  Dr.  Dillon's  usual  brilliant  chtoniqiu  of 
foreign  affairs  contains  among  other  interesting  items 
a  curious  account  of  a  Russian  revolutionary  heroine 
in  Persia  who  carried  bombs  into  Teheran  stuffed 
inside  her  bloomers.       

Cassell's  Magazine. 
Thk  principal  articles  in  CasselPs  are  Mr.  Lionel 
Bingham's  upon  "  Choral  Singing  in  England  To-day" 
and  Mr.  F.  S.  Hartnell's  concluding  paper  upon  Aus- 
tralia, which  is  brightly  and  pleasantly  written,  and 
which  is  noticed  separately.  Mr.  Bingham  remarks 
that  luigland  has  always  been  pre-eminent  in  choral 
singing,  but  that  now  there  is  a  great  revival  of  it,  and 
that  the  singing  which  would  have  satisfied  us  even 
ten  years  ago  no  longer  does  so  now.  All  the  musical 
critics  whom  he  has  consulted  testify  to  the  great 
recent  improvement  in  English  choral  singing. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 
The  feature  of  Scnhncrs  for  October  is,  of  course, 
ex-President  Roosevelt's  first  article  upon  his  African 
shooting  expedition.  It  is  a  Roosevelt  number,  in 
fact,  and  there  is  even  a  Roosevelt  cover.  The  pho- 
tographs sometimes  cause  a  smile,  and  they  are  not 
particularly  clear,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  they  were  taken  having  been  too 
damp.  As  usual,  in  the  autumn,  the  .American  maga- 
zines begin  to  publish  a  certain  number  of  prettily- 
illustrated  articles  on  English  resorts  or  phases  of 
English  life.  This  month  Scrihifrs  publishes  one 
.such  paper  upon  the  I  .owesioft  fishermen  and  fishing 
vessels.  

Gassier' s  for  September  is  a  very  interesting  number, 
even  to  the  nontechnical  reader.  Besides  an  easy 
paper  on  Siberia,  there  are  Mr.  Springer's  description 
of  concrete  piles,  and  Mr.  Sylvester  .Stewart's  study  of 
water  power  from  streams  of  moderate  fall. 


The    Reviews   Reviewed. 


THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

The  October  number  is  full  of  information  and 
suggestion  and  impetus.  Nearly  half  of  the  papers 
have  been  separately  noticed. 

"an    ENGLISH-SPEAKING    COPYRIGHT    LEAGUE  " 

Mr.  W.  Morris  CoUes  suggests  that  the  need  of  the 
moment  is  the  formation  of  an  English-speaking 
copyright  league.  The  conditions  of  American  copy- 
right are  a  difficulty,  but  not  an  insuperable  difficulty 
he  thinks.  For  there  are  only  9,000  foreign  copy- 
rights at  Washington,  as  against  150,000  home 
entries  m  the  year.  So  small  a  number  is,  he  con- 
siders a  negligible  quantity,  even  to  the  Typograph- 
ical Union.  He  thinks  this  bogey  of  the  American 
manufacturing  clause  "  could  be  laid  once  and  for 
all.  Even  if  for  the  present  the  league  were  limited 
to  the  Empire,  it  might  secure  for  British  copyright 
practical  solidarity.  This  would  dear  off  the 
present  confusion  and  piracy  and  discouragement. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    "  CROWNING    DRAMA." 

Georgette  Leblanc-Maeterlinck  gives  a  rhapsodv  of 
a  description  of  "  Macbeth  "  at  Saint-Wandrille  when 
she  played  Lady  Macbeth.     She  declares  :— 
The  performance  of  "  xMacbeth  "  at  Saint-Wandrille  has  si-ned 

""ir^'T,  .^f''!  '"'"''^T-'P^^'y^"^  ^""^'°"-  J^"'  it  niusi  be 
added  that  the  drama  which  not  only  withstands  a  trial  of  this 
kmd,  but  issues  from  it  triumphantly,  more  human,  more  dazzlin- 
more  formidable  than  before,  is  really  a  work  unparalleled  fn 
this  world,  the  crowning  drama,  the  typical  and  eternal  drama 
01  our  planet. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Francis  Gribble  tells  the  story  of  Chateaubriand's 
last  love,  a  passion  for  a  girl  named  Hortense  Allart. 
He  was  over  si.xty  and  she  was  not  yet  twenty-eight 
Mr.  Beckles  Willson  recalls  some  famous  writers  of 
the  Old  John  Company— Hoole,  Lamb,  James  Mill, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Thomas  Love  Peacock  Mr' 
W.  A.  Gill  finds  the  double  of  Henry  Tames  in 
Manvaux,  novelist,  essayist,  and  playwright,"  who  was 
born  in  1687  and  died  in  1763.  The  cricket  season 
of  1909  is  declared  by  E.  H.  D.  Sewell  a  most 
disappointing  one,  through  the  failure  of  the  weather 
and  through  the  most  unexpected  and  astonishin<r 
failure  of  English  cricket. 
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BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

Much  the  most  diverting  article  in  Blackwood's  is 
Ihe^  Right  Hon.  Robert  Farquaharson's  disquisition 
on  "  The  House  of  Commons,  from  the  Inside,  as  I 
Knew  It."  Like  a  writer  in  this  month's  Coni/ii//, 
he  refers  to  "hecklers"  at  elections,  and  the  difficulty 
of  deahng  with  them,  citing  several  good  stories  of 
harp  retorts  upon  them. 

"  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater  mental  and  phy- 
sical strain,"  he  says,  "  than  a  sharply-contested 
election."  That  the  House  of  Commons  is  an 
unmannerly  assembly  he  will  not  allow.  It  is  full 
of  worries,  disappointments,  foiled  ambitions  and 
blighted  hopes;  but  in  point  of  mannerliness  it  com- 


pares most  favourably  with  other  legislatures  And 
It  is  a  wonderful  school  of  discipline.  The  first  lesson 
the  new  member  has  to  learn  is,  that  however 
important  he  was  outside  the  House,  he  may  be 
and  probably  is,  quite  unimi)ortant  within  it  It  is 
terrible  for  him  if  an  old  Parliamentary  hand  like 
"  Toby,  M.P."  describes  his  first  sjx-ech  as  "  maidenly 
but  not  modest."  He  had  far  better  have  broken 
down  hopelessly  and  sat  on  his  hat. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  writes  on  "The  Sister  of  Golf" 
the  ancient  jat  de  mail,  our  pall-mall.  So  long  ago 
as  1772  It  was  out  of  fashion,  but  exactly  why  it 
should  so  utterly  have  passed  from  the  mode  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  see. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Dugdale  contributes  a  very  agreeable 
paper  upon  "  A  Ride  Through  Crete,"  which,  from 
her  description,  must  be  often  very  beautiful.  Spring 
was  the  time  of  year  chosen  for  the  exix^dition 

Poetry,  by  Mr.  Alfred  xVoyes  and  Mr.  Henry  Xew- 
bolt,  occupies  considerable  space  in  this  numl^er 
I  he  opening  paper  is  the  first  instalment  of  Sir 
Robert  Anderson's  "  The  Lighter  Side  of  my  Official 
Life. 


HARPER'S   MONTHLY   MAGAZINE. 
The  opening  article  in  Harper's  is   Mrs.   Bullock- 
Workman's    illustrated   account   of    "Exploring   the 
Glaciers  of  the  Himalayas."     She  was  accomixinied 
by  her  husband,  their   old  exploring    Italian  guide, 
Cyprien   Savoye,   of  Courmayeur,  and  three  Italian 
porters.     The   use  of  an  Italian    guide    and   Italian 
porters  will  be  noted  ;  it  is  one  more  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  Italian  guides  are  now  the  first  in  the  world. 
The  conditions  were  evidently  very  severe,  and   the 
camps  .sometimes  at  19,000  feet  and  over.    The  cold 
must  often  have  been  extreme,  and  at  night  the  gales 
occasionally  nearly  wrenched  the  tents  from  their  t)egs 
The  beautiful  photographs  accompanying  the  article 
show  plainly  how  difficult  and  steep  were  the  climbs. 
The  party  stayed  among  the  high  Himalayan  glaciers 
fifty  days,  for  forty  of  which  they  camped  and  lived 
at  heights  between   15,000  and   20.000  feet.     Other 
articles  are  on  "  Old   Edinburgh, '  "  State  Insurance 
in  Germany,"  a  subject  already  treated  several  times 
in  these  pages  recently,  and  a  descent  into  a  coal 
mine,  entitled  "In  the  Earth    Beneath."     Kipling's 
story,  "  The  House  Surgeon,"  is  concluded,  and  ihe're 
is  a  complete  short  story  by  Mr.  Henry  James. 

The  "Arya"  of  Madras. 
The  Arya  is  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  non-political  Indian  subjects.  It  has  had 
an  existence  of  eight  years.  The  journal  in  its  original 
form  had  a  circulation  of  1,500  copies  a  month. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  regular  publication  of 
the  journal  suffered  owing  to  the  ill-health  of  its 
founder  and  editor,  Mr.  T.  A.  Swaminatha  Aiyar.  It 
IS  now,  I  hope,  about  to  regain  its  former  position 
and  circulation. 
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THE  NORTH   AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Thf,  Nor  lit  Aincr'tcm  Rn'inc  for  .September  opens 
with  Mr.  R.  Bartholdt's  plea  for  borrowing  money  in 
order  to  carry  out  ])crmanent  national  improvements. 
Senator  Clapp  makes  his  moan  over  the  abandonment 
by  the  United  States  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  which  lies 
sixty  miles  off  the  coast  of  Cuba.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Taylor  discusses  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention. 
Captain  Barber  has  some  words  to  say  on  the  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  I)ii)lomalic  Buildings.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Ross  shakes  his  head  lugubriously  over  the  agrarian 
revolution  in  the  Middle  West.  There  is  an  admir- 
able bit  of  fooling  entitled  "  Is  Mark  Twain  Dead  ?  " 
in  which  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Augert  very  cleverly  parodies 
Mark's  recent  excursion  into  the  Baconian  con- 
troversy. 

THE    PECULIARITY    OF    THE    HUD.SON    RIVER. 

Mr.  M.  Schuyler,  writing  on  Hudson's  River 
says : — 

All  the  streams  .irising  in  the  AtLinlic  coast  range,  except- 
ing only  "  Hudson's  River,"  run  "  \nolently  down  a  steep  place 
into  the  sea,"  and  the  Hudson,  flowing  parallel  with  the 
coast  line,  at  its  head  of  navigation  gives  access  to  a  broad 
and  level  westward  way.  Of  how  small  account  was  Henry 
Hudson's  quest  compared  with  his  find,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  the  discovery  of  the  one  great  open  door  of  the  North 
American  continent. 

THE    UNREST    IN    INDIA. 

Mr.  Henry  Cotton  growls  ominously  over  Lord 
Morley's  reforms.     He  says  : — 

While  a  policy  of  vigorous  coercion  is  being  pursued,  the 
people  of  India  are  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  any  schemes  of  this 
character.  Every  hour  the  party  of  discontent  grows  in 
strength,  and  the  power  .-ind  mfluence  of  the  moderate  section 
of  Indian  opinion  perceptibly  diminishes.  It  is  a  gloomy 
reflection  and  the  bitter  irony  of  fate  that,  with  a  Liberal 
Government  in  England  in  power,  and  with  Mr,  Morley,  the 
champion  of  philosophic  Liberalism,  as  Secretary  of  .State, 
there  should  In.-,  not  only  no  improvement  in  the  position  or 
prospect  of  Indian  affairs,  but  a  positive  aggravation  of  unrest 
and  anxiety  and  no  feature  of  encouragement  in  the  outlook. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

Tnr.  gem  of  the  October  number  of  the  West- 
minster Rt-i'ie7o  is  Mrs.  Frances  Swiney's  article 
entitled  '*  Old  Faiths  Under  New  Aspects."  It 
represents  probably  the  highest  flight  of  the  feminine 
fancy  as  to  the  fundamental  badness  of  man  and  the 
goodness  of  woman.  Mrs.  Swiney  tells  us  that  all 
the  first  Gods,  including  the  Elohim  and  Jehovah, 
were  female.  We  can  tolerate  that,  but  when  she 
tells  us  that  Adam  was  a  woman — according  to  Jewish 
tradition  he  was  created  in  a  woman's  form — 1  cry 
halt.  But  Mrs.  Swiney  is  simply  splendid  in  her 
heroic  exaltation  of  the  Eternal  Feminine. 

Another  enthusiast  of  a  different  type,  Mr.  H. 
Bagot,  discourses  upon  Henry  George  and  "  Progress 
and  Poverty."     He  says  : — 

The  Single  Tax  cause  is  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  of  His  dis- 
inherited brethren,  and  the  only  real  progressive  reform  is  that 
which  is  taught  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  All  other  reforms, 
under  existing  circumstances,  but  enhance  the  value  of  land,  and 

'  jierpeluale  the  evils  under  which  all  civilised  nations  groan. 


Captain  Petavel  sketches  out  the  Englaiul  of  the 
future,  when  the  whole  country  will  be  one  vast 
garden  city.  Each  city  will  have  60,000  inhabitants  ; 
the  cities  will  be  dotted  over  the  country  fourteen 
miles  apart.  The  railways  are  then  to  be  as  cheap 
as  in  Belgium,  where — 

workpeople  are  conveyed  as  far  as  twenty-four  miles  for  a 
penny  ;  a  weekly  ticket,  costing  half-a-crown,  allows  them  to 
travel  sixty-two  miles  to  and  from  their  work  daily.  The  Bel- 
gian .State  Railways  carry  an  enormous  working-class  traffic  at 
the  rale  of  about  a  penny  for  ten  miles. 


SOUTH  AFJIICA  IN  THE  MAKING. 

There  is  at  present  a  peculiar  fascination  about 
The  State,  the  South  .African  National  Magazine. 
Month  by  month  it  shows  us  a  State  in  the  making. 
The  September  number  is  full  of  comment  and  sug- 
gestion occasioned  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union.  It  laments  the  jjostponement  of  the  Procla- 
mation of  Union  to  May  31st  instead  of  January  ist 
It  remarks  on  the  relaxing  of  the  old  ties  which  bound 
South  Africa  to  the  Mother  Country,  but  declares  that 
their  place  is  taken  by  new  and  stronger  ties,  the 
strongest  tie  of  all  being  "  that  loyal  passion  for  our 
temperate  kings  which  sways  all  parts  of  the  British 
dominion."  Its  pages  are  full  of  suggestions  as  to 
the  future  of  the  nation  that  is  just  being  born. 

One  of  the  first  claims  made  is  that  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  coast  lighthouses.  There  is  a  paper  on 
the  Indigence  Commission  and  the  Mining  Industry 
Commission,  and  an  urgent  plea  is  made  for  the 
encouragement  of  white  labour.  The  Churches  are 
roundly  reproached  for  having  neglected  the  material 
reforms  required  for  the  development  of  the  country 
and  the  welfare  of  the  labourers,  white  and  black, 
while  strenuously  demanding  political  rights  for  the 
native.  Another  paper  urges  the  importance  of  the 
promotion  of  technical  education.  Another  discusses 
the  position  of  the  native  Protectorates.  The  begin- 
nings of  the  nation  are  also  recalled  in  a  charmingly 
illustrated  sketch  of  an  eighteenth  century  South 
African  village. 


A  Plea  for  "Imvo." 

The  South  African  natives  shut  out  from  the 
Legislature  of  South  Africa  stand  more  urgently  than 
ever  in  need  of  an  organ  in  the  Press.  A  good  live 
editor,  a  brisk,  widely-circulated  paper  will  be  worth 
more  to  our  coloured  fellow-citizens  than  many  seats 
in  Parliament.  In  Mr.  Tenga  Jabavu  there  is  the 
editor,  and  in  Imvo  (A'atire  Opinion),  published  at 
King  W'illiamstown,  a  journal  which,  if  adequately 
supplied  with  capital,  ought  to  be  the  Tribune  of  the 
South  African  native.  I  heartily  commend  /m7;o 
to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  those  who  have 
smarted  under  the  betrayal  of  the  native  cause 
imposed  on  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  the  sjambok 
of  the  South  African  whites. 


The    Reviews    Reviewed. 
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THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

"  The  Decadence;  of  Europe "  is  the  title  of  a 
pessimistic  article  in  the  Nuova  Afitoiogia  by  the 
Deputy  E.  de  Marinis,  in  which  he  argues  that  the 
extension  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  include  both 
Americas  and  the  marvellous  uprising  of  Japan  as  a 
leader  of  Asiatic  races  are  developments  pregnant 
with  danger  to  Europe.  A  century  ago  Europe 
dominated  the  world  ;  to-day,  he  asserts,  "  the  centre 
of  history  and  civilisation  must  be  sought  elsewhere," 
and  it  is  to  Asia  and  America  that  the  future  belongs. 
Europe  is  on  the  down  grade,  and  we  are  all  living  in 
a  fool's  paradise.  England,  in  his  opinion,  is  the 
nation  that  will  suffer  the  earliest  and  greatest  losses 
in  the  near  future.  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  for  reasons 
that  will  appear  more  convincing  to  an  Italian  than  to 
anyone  else,  will  rise  as  others  fall,  and  in  the  coming 
phase  of  the  world's  history  "  will  celebrate  her  third 
and  final  renaissance."  The  article  undoubtedly  con- 
tains many  considerations  worthy  of  notice.  R.  della 
Volta  contributes  an  extremely  well-informed  article 
on  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  Budget,  pointing  out 
the  economic  problems  of  the  moment  felt  in  Conti- 
nental countries  as  acutely  as  here.  He  emphatically 
approves  the  Budget  as  a  whole  and  applauds  the 
audacity  of  its  author,  but  considers  "  the  raid  on  the 
sinking  fund"  as  a  "bad  and  heretical"  proposal. 
The  songs  and  song-writers  of  Naples  have  been  the 
subject  of  two  long  articles  by  A.  Costagliola. 

In  the  Rassegna  Conteniporanea  the  well-known 
author,  A.  Cervesato,  begins  a  series  of  interesting 
articles  dealing  with  the  Roman  Campagna.  The  un- 
happy inhabitants  of  diis  vast  melancholy  tract  of  rough 
grassland  still  live  in  a  condition  of  abject  misery. 
They  are  crowded  together,  either  in  straw  huts  or  in 
dug-out  caves,  where  none  of  the  decencies  of  life 
can  be  observed.  "Women  with  scarcely  human 
faces  and  swarms  of  half-naked  children  clamour  for 
alms  at  the  approach  of  any  stranger."  The  author 
admits  that,  in  response  to  Commissions  and  Reports, 
the  Government  has  attempted  to  deal  with  this 
grave  evil,  but  declares  that  the  position  of  things  is 
as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

F.  Luraghi  continues  in  the  jRassegna  Nazionalc  his 
detailed  study  of  the  "  Christian  Churches  of  Eng- 
land," the  September  instalments  dealing  on  the 
whole  accurately  with  the  varying  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice of  the  High  and  the  Low  Church  parties  and  parish 
organisations.  A.  Agabiti  contributes  a  vigorous 
denunciation  of  vivisection.  The  mid-September 
number  contains  an  admirable  article,  at  once 
idealistic  and  practiail,  on  the  moral  instruction  of 
youth  in  matters  pertaining  to  sex,  urging  that  such 
teaching,  however  necessary,  must  always  be  indi- 
vidual, and  can  never  safely  be  given  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  school  curriculum.  The  author  adds  a 
short  bibliography  of  books  for  teachers  and  parents 
to  consult  on  this  always  difficult  problem. 

The  Rivista  Intcrnazionale  devotes  its  opening 
pages  to   an   eloquent   exposition   by  the  Rev.    M. 


O'Riordan  of  the  civil  and  religious  disabilities  suf- 
fered since  the  Reformation  by  Catholics  and  Irish- 
men at  the  hands  of  England,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  present  agitation  to  abolish  the  Royal 
declaration  and  the  remaining  Catholic  disabilities. 
No  single  religious  right,  he  declares,  has  been  offered 
freely  to  Catholics — all  have  been  won  only  after  a 
severe  struggle  and  at  the  price  of  innumerable  sacri- 
fices. The  author,  writing  emphatically  as  an  Irish- 
man, scarcely  does  justice  to  the  English  Catholic 
minority  ;  for  him  the  cause  of  the  Church  through- 
out the  British  Empire  lies  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  nation. 

Emporium  publishes  a  detailed  account  of  fashions 
in  woman's  dress  in  Italy,  and  especially  of  woman's 
head-dress,  illustrated  by  a  larger  number  of  exquisite 
examples  drawn  from  the  old  masters.  There  is  also 
an  excellent  account  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  his 
translation  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

La  Leftura,  always  up-to-date,  prints  many  enter- 
taining photographs  of  recent  aviation  exploits. 


THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

"  A  Dutch  Source  of  Robinson  Crusoe  "  is  a  title 
calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  majority  of 
the  readers  of  Onzc  Eenw.  Did  Defoe  really  evolve 
his  famous  story  from  the  adventures  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  or  did  he  take  his  idea  and  many  of  his  inci- 
dents from  the  (then)  recently  published  and  little- 
known  romance  of  "The  Kingdom  of  Krinke 
Kesmes  "  ?  Juan  de  Posos,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is 
a  Dutchman,  who  has  taken  a  Spanish  name  for 
trading  purposes ;  on  a  voyage  to  the  Philippines  the 
ship  is  driven  by  a  terrible  storm  towards  the  coast 
of  Southland;  the  ship  is  wrecked,  and  then  we  have 
many  of  the  details  with  which  Robinson  Crusoe  has 
made  us  familiar.  There  is  the  construction  of  two 
dwellings — one  called  a  castle  and  the  other  a  fort, 
the  cave,  the  cutting  of  a  truncheon,  the  journey  to 
and  from  the  wrecked  ship  to  take  off  the  necessary 
articles,  and  so  forth.  There  is  such  a  strange  coin- 
cidence about  these  details  as  to  render  it  quite  easy 
to  say  that  Defoe  borrowed  them  from  "  Krinke 
Kesmes";  in  fact,  there  is  one  error  in  "  Robinson 
Crusoe "  which  is  also  found  in  the  Dutch  story, 
suggesting  that  Defoe  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
original  as  to  overlook  the  mistake  !  Afterwards, 
Juan  and  six  companions  are  taken  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  where  they  find  a  people 
enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  a  high  form  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  these  men  and  women  talk  all  kinds  of  known 
languages,  and  have  ideas  that  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  writer  of  the  stor}-,  Hendrik  Smeeks,  had  studied 
More's  "  Utopia."  All  these  different  languages  were 
learnt  from  men  of  various  nations  wrecked  in  one 
ship  at  some  earlier  period.  Boys  and  girls  are 
brought  up  on  different  islands,  and  there  are  many 
other  details  of  an  interesting  character.  This  story, 
which  deserves  to  be  better  known,  was  published  in 
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1 708,  before   the  expericnres   of  Selkirk   were  made 
public. 

Vraf^en  des  Tijds  has  an  ariicle  on  the  Dutch 
elections,  with  the  usual  batch  of  ballot-box  statistics. 
The  second  contribution  relates  the  story  of  a  bequest 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  to  Christiaan 
Huygens.  Difficulties  have  arisen  between  the 
Scientific  Society  and  the  Common  Council,  and  in 
all  probability  no  statue  will  be  erected.  This  has 
aroused  much  feeling  throughout  Holland. 

Some  notes  on  (iaston  La  Touche,  with  repro- 
ductions of  a  few  of  his  pictures,  are  given  in  Elsnner, 
The  following  article  is  illustrated  with  various  views 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Jan  at  Ciouda  ;  this  is  one  of  the 
series  of  "  Dutch  Churches."  Of  greater  interest  is 
the  contribution  on  Henry  Hudson's  voyage  from 
Amsterdam  in  the  Halve  i\fcun,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  discovered  the  river  that  bears  his  name. 
That  was  three  centuries  ago,  and  the  Dutch  people 
are  making  a  reproduction  of  the  vessel,  which  they 
intend  to  present  to  the  American  nation. 

In  De  Gids  Dr.  Viirtheim  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  a  Greek  tour,  recalling  memories  of  the  incidents 
with  which  Greek  mythology  and  history  are  replete. 
The  native  policy  of  the  Dutch  in  their  East  Indian 
possessions  is  ably  dealt  with  in  another  article,  in 
which  the  writer  sketches  the  dual  method  of  govern- 
ment hitherto  existing  for  the  benefit  of  Europeans 
and  Asiatics,  and  shows  how  the  policy  must  be 
changed  now  that  the  Eastern  peoples  are  waking  up. 
There  is  a  continuation  of  the  contribution  on  Russian 
epic  poems,  this  instalment  treating  the  historical 
elements  of  the  folk-songs.  Some  of  these  song 
stories  have  come  from  the  South  of  Russia,  some 
from  Mongolian  sources,  all  having  been  carried 
towards  the  north  when  Moscow  became  the  central 
point.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  a  great 
Russian  national  epic ;  there  are  a  large  nuinber  of 
folk-song  stories,  historical  and  mythical,  some  being 
local  variants  of  one  theme.  In  one  of  Tolstoi's 
novels  there  is  a  poisoning  incident  which  some 
suppose  to  have  been  taken  from  history ;  it  may 
have  been,  but  that  same  incident  occurs  in  one  of 
these  folk-songs.  Among  the  other  noteworthy 
contents  of  this  review  is  an  article  on  Christian 
Science,  which  seems  to  be  making  considerable 
headway  in  Holland. 


THE]  SPANISH   REVIEWS. 

Nui'stro  Tirmpo  contains  an  article  on  Diplomatic 
Representation  in  Morocco.  After  sketching  the 
course  of  events  until  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tetuan,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  the  writer  sets  forth 
what  has  been  done  by  Spain  since  that  time  in  order 
to  demonstrate  her  importance.  The  English  and 
French  quickly  established  their  representatives  ;  the 
Germans  followed  some  time  afterwards,  but  soon 
caught  up  with  the  other  two  Powers ;  then  Spain 
'vgan   to  bestir  herself,  and  went   farther  than  any. 


The  representative  of  the  country  which  had  wrung 
from  the  Moors  the  concessions  enjoyed  by  European 
Powers  was  of  practically  the  same  rank  as  others  at 
first,  but  was  soon  elevated  to  a  higher  position,  and 
finally  became  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  First 
Class.  Secretaries  were  appointed  until  the  number 
reached  three ;  attaches  to  the  number  of  six  were 
nominated,  even  a  military  and  a  naval  attacht?, 
although  there  were  no  army  and  no  navy  to  be 
watched  and  studied.  .\  legal  adviser,  a  doctor,  and 
a  .secret  service  agent  were  added,  all  with  good 
salaries  and  bountiful  allowances  for  "  extras."  All 
that  Spain  has  received  for  this  outlay  may  be  stated 
as  consisting  of  maps  of  various  places  now  much 
frequented  and  well  known  to  every  European  Power. 
The  English  laid  a  cable  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangiers, 
and  made  much  profit,  so  the  Spaniards  decided  to 
imitate  them.  They  acted  on  the  principle  that 
governs  Spain  when  building  ships :  as  soon  as  the 
keel  is  laid,  a  crew  is  appointed  and  paid.  The  offi- 
cials and  employes  were  appointed  for  the  cable 
service,  and  the  English  ship  laid  the  cable  itself! 
During  twenty-five  years  that  cable  has  done  very 
little  work,  but  the  employes  and  officials  have  been 
paid  all  the  time. 

In  an  article  on  Emigration,  in  the  current  issue 
of  La  Lectura,  the  writer  endeavours  to  find  consola- 
tion in  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  who  leave  their 
country,  go  away  to  do  better  and  to  cherish  a  love 
of  Spain  that  will  ultimately  be  for  the  benefit  and 
glory  of  the  mother  country  ;  because  those  people, 
or  very  many  of  them,  go  away  hungry,  uneducated, 
and  ignorant,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  intel- 
lectually and  physically  useless.  We  must  not  doubt, 
he  says,  the  hiental  and  bodily  power  of  these  poor 
emigrants  ;  they  do  well  to  go  away,  and  their  natural 
characteristics  are  strengthened  and  improved  by 
their  new  surroundings.  Why  be  pessimistic  concern- 
ing the  future  of  Spain  because  some  of  her  people 
are  .seeking  homes  in  other  countries  ?  They  will 
finally  assist  in  the  redemption  of  the  old  country. 
This  issue  also  contains  an  excellent  article  on 
Josephine  Butler. 

The  most  attractive  article  in  Espat'ia  Modcnia  is 
that  on  the  Count  of  Aranda,  who  flourished  in  Spain 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  one  of  a 
small  body  of  brilliant  men  who  filled  with  glory  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.  As  Governor  of  ("astille  .\randa 
won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his  aflability,  and  was 
noted  for  his  absolute  impartiality  and  ju.stice  towards 
good  and  bad  alike.  One  of  his  first  measures  was 
to  clear  the  capital  of  all  vagrants,  gamblers  and 
people  of  evil  repute,  who  were  strong  enough  to 
work  and  yet  would  not  work.  I'or  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  city  he  divided  it  into  eight  wards,  each 
subdivided  into  a  certain  number  of  districts  with  a 
chief,  or  mayor,  elected  by  his  neighbours.  In  .April, 
1767,  .Aranda  managed  to  bring  about  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain,  and  he  reformed  the  mone- 
tary  system. 


Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month 

Under  this  head  the  reader  will  find  a  ready  reference  to  the  more  important  articles  in  the 
periodicals  on  t/te  Topics  of  t/u  Month. 


HOME    AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND     POLITICAL. 
Armies  : 

luilian  Artillery  by  X.X.X.,  "  Nouvcile  Rev,"  Sept.  i. 
Ballooning,  Aerial  Navigfation  : 

Recent  Progress  in  Aerial  Navigation,  bv  M.  P.  Banet- 

Rivet,  "  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Sept.  i. 
The  Airship  in  Germany,  by  R.  Thirslc,  "  Chambers's 

Jrnal,"  Oct. 
German  Military  Balloons,  "  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Sept.  i;. 
First  Impressions  in  a  Balloon,  by  T.   Comyn-Platt, 

"  National  Rev,"  Oct. 
Canals  : 

Inland  Navigation  of  Great  Britain,  by  \V.  R.  Baldwin- 
Wiseman,  "Windsor  Mag,"  Oct. 
Children  : 

Half-Timers   in   the    Factories,  by  Eliz.    S.    Chesser, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  Oct. 
Crime  and  Prisons  : 

Preventive     Detention    in     France,     by    J.     Signorel, 

"  Grande  Rev,"  Sept.  lo. 
Education  : 

A    New   Scheme  for   Imperial    Scholarships,  by  P.  .A. 

Vaile,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Oct. 
Emi?  ration  : 

British  Colonies  for  British  Wanderers,  by  Mary  F.  S. 

Hcrvey,  "  Empire  Rev,"  Oct. 
Evolution  : 

Darwinians  at  Cambridge,  by   C.   Bougie,   "  Rev.   de 

Paris,"  Sept.  i. 
Housing-,  etc.  : 

The  Town-Planning  of  the  Future,  by  J.  W.  Petavel, 

'•  Westminster  Rev,"  Oct. 
Finance  : 

The  Taxation  of  Capital,  by  F.  W.  Hirst,  "  Contemp. 

Rev,"  Oct. 
The   Land,  the  Landlords,   and  the   People,  by  J.  E. 

Barker,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
The  Valuation   Proposals  of  the  Government,  by  Sir 

J.  D.  Poynder,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
The  Real  Reason  for  rejecting  the  Budget,  by  Verax, 

"National  Rev,"  Oct. 
The  Peers  and  the  Situation,  by  Member  of  House  of 

Lords,  "  National  Rev,"  Oct. 
Progress   and    Poverty,   by   J.   Bagot,  "  Westminster 

Rev."  Oct. 
The    Three    Speeches    (by    Lord    Roseber>-,    H.    11. 

Asquith,  and  A.  J.  Balfour),  "  Blackwood."  Oct. 
Socialists  and  the  Budget,   by  E.  S.  Beesly,   "  Posi- 

tivist  Rev,"  Oct. 
Logic  of  Free  Trade,  by  B.  Pratt,  jun.,  "  Westminster 

Rev,"  Oct. 
Protection,  Free  Trade,  and  Unemployment,  by  L.  L. 

Price,  "  National  Rev."  Oct. 
Tariff  Reform  "  Science,"  by  W.  M.  Lightbody,  "  West- 
minster Rev,"  Oct. 
The    Brussels    Sugar    Convention,    by    Benj.    Taylo.r, 

"  North  Amer.  Rev,''  Sept. 
Ireland  : 

Ireland's    Need,    by    Stephen    Gwynn,    "Nineteenth 

Cent,"  Oct. 
Land  Reform  in  Ireland,  by  M.  J.  Bonn,  "  Economic 

Jrnal,"  Sept. 
Labour  Problems  : 

Hours   of  Labour,    by  S.   J.    Chapman,    "  Economic 

Jrnal,"  Sept. 


-The  Shop    Hours   Bill,  by  Sir  J.  Barker,   "  Financial 

Rev.  of  Revs,"  Oct. 
The    Problem   of    the    Uncmployetl,    by     E.    Grubb. 

"  London  Qrly,"  Oct. 
The  Berlin  Labour  Exchange,  by  Eulenspiegel,  "  C( 

temp.  Rev,"  Oct. 
A  Canadian  Experiment,  by  F.  \.  Acland,  "  National 

Rev,"  Oct. 
State  Servants    and  the   Recent  French    Strikes,  b\ 

J.  H.  Harley,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  Oct. 
State  Insur,ince  in  Germany,  by  Madge  C,  Jenist 

•'  Harper,"  Oct. 
Trade  Unions  and  the  New  Insurance  Law  in   G 

many,  by   F,.   C.    Freudenberg,  "  Prcussische  Jai 

bucher,"  Sept. 
The  Apnrenticeship  Question,  by  R.  Bray,  "  Econom 

Jrnal,"  Sept. 
Law  : 

Our   Judicial    System,    bv    Law  Reporter,  "  Natioi 

Rev."  Oct. 
Local  and  Municipal  Government  : 

London  in  the   Future,  by  Greater  Londoner,  "  Wc- 

minster  Rev,"  Oct. 
Assessment  of  F'lats,  Offices,  etc.,  by   F.  O.    Lyo: 

"  Economic  Jrnal,"  Sept. 
Marriage  Laws  : 

L>i\(>rce   in   America   and    England,   by    Britannic;: 

"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  .Sept. 
Navies  : 

Limil.ition  of  the  Growth  of  Navai   .Armaments,  li 

\'ice-Admiral  von  .Ahlefcld,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Sept. 
Naval    Armaments,    by    Lord   .Avebury,    "  Deutsche 

Rev."  Oct. 
The    Disarmament    Question,    by  Vice-.Admiral    von 

.\hlefeld,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Oct". 
British  and  German  .Armaments,  by  Capt.  C.  Battinc, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
Why  does   Germany  build  Warshijis  ?  by   Dr.   Hans 

Delbrijck,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Oct. 
Baby    Navies  ;  the   Colonies'    Plunge,   by 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Oct. 
The  French  Navy,  by  Commander  Davin,  ' 

Diplomatiques,"  Sept.  l6. 
Parliamentary,  etc  : 

The  Policy  of  the  Government,    bv  M.P. 

Rev,"  Oct. 
Democracy  and  Empire,  by  E.  Ridlev,  "Westminstt 

Rev,"  Oct. 
Money  and   Brains  in   Politics,  by  \.   A.   Baumani 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Oct. 
Plea  for  Limitation  of  Speeches,  by  C.  Harmswon: 

"  National  Rev."  Oct. 
The     Parliamentary    Candidate,   bv     Ian    Malcoln 

"  Cornhill,"  Oct. 
The  House  of  Commons  from  the  Inside,  by  R.  F,\rqu 

h.irson,  "  BLickwood,"  Oct. 
Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law  : 

Economic    .AsjKrcts  of  Poor  Law  Reform,  by'  Sidnc- 

Wcbb,  "  English  Rev,"  Oct. 
Railways  : 

Position    of  English  R.iilways,    by  W.    M.    .Acwort!; 

"  North  .\mcr.  Rev."  Sept. 
Social  Problems,  Miscellaneous : 

Poverty  an  Ultimate  I'lmciplc,  by  F.  W.  Ordc  Ward, 

**  Wcstrnmsicr  Rev,"  Oct. 


A.    Hurd. 
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Missing  Essentials  in  Economic   Science,  by  W.   H. 

Mallock,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
Women  : 

Anomalous    Position   of   Unmarried    Women,   by    C. 

Shipman,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Sept. 
Work    for   the  Wealthy  Ihurmployecl,    by    Katharine 

Jiathiirst,  "  Nineteenth  Cent."  O.-t. 

COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN. 
Peace  Movement,  International  Questions  : 

Congresses,    Conferences,    Committees,    by    M.    von 

Brandt,  *'  Deutsche  Rev,"  Sept. 
There  shall  be  no  more  European  War,  by  Sir  Henry 

Roscoe,  "  Deutsche  Rev."'  (.ict. 
Peace  or  War,  bv   Lord   Courtney,  "  Contcmp.  Rev," 

Oct. 
Africa  : 

Kngland  in  Africa,  by  Capt.  E.  de  Rcnty,  "  Questions 

Diplomatiques."  Sept.  i. 
The   Evolution  of  North  .Africa,  by  H.  Lorin,  "  Ques- 
tions Diplomatiques,"  Sept.  i6. 
French    West    .\frica,    by  .M.   Ponty,   "  Revue    Fran- 

<;aise,"  Sept. 
Ihe  Congo  State,  by  E.  D.  Morel,  "  Asiatic  Qrly,"  Oct. 
.>!ave   Labour  on    Cocoa    Plantations    in    Angola,  by 

Joseph  Purtt,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Oct. 
The  South  .African    Union,  by  G.   Demanche, "  Rev. 

Fran^aise,"  Sept. 
Liberal    Policv  in  the  Transvaal    and   Orange    River 

Colony,  by  W.  Pott,  "  Empire  Rev."  Oct. 
Mozambique,    by   .A.     Marvaud,    "Questions    Diplo- 
matiques," Sept.  1 6. 
Railway   from    Mombasa    to  Alexandria,    by    Rudolf 

Graf  Waldburg,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Sept. 
European    Expansion    and    East    Africa,    by  N.    D. 

Harris,  "  Forum,"  Sept. 
Antarctic  Exploration  : 

Firiii.'.t  South,  by  Lieut.  Shacklcton,  "  McClure,"  Oct. 
Arctic  Exploration  : 

The  .North    I'ole  at  Last,  by  C.  C.  Adams,  "  .Amer. 

Rev.  of  Revs,"  Oct. 
Pica  for  a  British   Expedition.   '-»     V    '^      "    rrison, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Oct. 
Australasia : 

industrial  Developments  in  Austr.u.i^i.i,   \>y  .Sir  \V.  B. 

I'erceval,  "  Financial  Rev.  of  Revs,''  Oct. 
Social    Problems  in   Australia,  by  F.  .\.  W.  Gi^borne. 

"  ILmpire  Rev,"  Oct. 
Belgium  : 

Peaceful    Penetration    of    Germany    ..<     ...,^,iiiii,    by 

H.  J.  Darnton- Eraser,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  Oct. 
Canada  : 

I'he   .Attitude   of  Canada,  by  G.  M.  Wrong,  "  Ninc- 

teen;h  Cent,"  Oct. 
China  : 

The  Chinese  Awakening,  by  W.  A.  Mi  Kinney,  "  World 

To-day,"  Sept. 
Crete  : 

The  Cretan  Question,  by  -A.  J.  Reinach,   "  La  Revue," 

Sept.  I  and  15. 
France  : 

The  Elections  of  1910,  bv   L.  LatTerre,  "  Grande  Rev," 

Sept.  25. 
The  Government  and  the    Colonies,    by    C.    Hoarau- 

Desruisscaux,  "  Grande  Rev."  Sept.  10. 
^L^rseilles   as   a    P--*.    '■••  !'     '^      •' ..  i.  ..       1,, 

Paris,"  Sept.  If;. 
Germany  ; 

rhe   Campaign  against    tlio   K.U:^er,   by    IL   Muvsi-Lt, 

"  Correspondant,"  Sept. 


Prince    Bulow,    by    A.    Tardieu,    "  Rev.    des    Deux 

Mondes."  Sept.  i  and  15. 
Taxation    of    Electricity,   by    Landrat    von    Dcwitz, 

'■  Preussische  Jahrbiichcr,"  Sept. 
Germany  and  the  Entente,  by  R.  E.  C.  Long,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Oct. 
Germany     and      England,     by     Fvirst     Lichnowsky, 

"  Deutsche  Rev."  Oct. 
England  and  Germany  ;  the  Ominous  Hush  in  Europe, 

by  H.  R.  Chamberlain,  "  McClure,"  Oct. 
Landing  of  the  English  in  Germany,  "  Rev.  de  Paris," 

Sept.  I. 
The  German  Colonies,  by  P.  Barrel  "  Rev.  Fran^aisc," 

Sept. 
India  : 

British  Rule  in   India,  by  Sydney  Brooks,  "  Centurv," 

Oct. 
Tile   Indian    Budget    Debate,  by  Sir   R.   Lclhbridgc, 

"  .Asiatic  Qrly,"  Oct. 
Lord     Morley's     Reform,    by    Conservative     Indian, 

"  .Asiatic  Qrly,"  Oct. 
The    Future   of   India,    by    Sir    L.  Tupper,    "Asiatic 

(^rly."  Oct. 
Decentralisation,     by     Sir    D.    Robertson,     "  Asiatic 

Qrly,"  Oct. 
Unrest  in   India,  by   Sir  H.  Cotton,    "North    Amer. 

Rev,"  Sept. 
Indian  Students  in   England,  by  K.  E.  Kirk, '*  Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  Oct. 
Co-operative  Credit  Societies  in  Northern   India,  by 

S.  H.  Fremantle,  "  .Asiatic  Qrly,"  Oct. 
Indo-China : 

The    Fiscal   Rdgime   in    Indo-China,    by   Tonkinese, 

"  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Sept.  i. 
Japan  : 

The  Economic   Situation   in    I.mut,    !>\  \.  M.  (,.,!,,; 

"Grande  Rev,"  Sept.  2; 
Persia  : 

The  Persian  Situation,  by  E.  .Maxry,  "  J  orutn,"  Sci)t. 
The    Persian    Revolution,   by   V.    B^rard.    "  Rev.   do 

Paris,"  Sept.  15. 
Portugal : 

Ihe  Portuguese  Colonies,  by  A.  Marvaud,  "  Questions 

Diplomatiques,"  Sept.  1  and  16. 
Russia  : 

Ts.ir  aiul  Pca>ant.  bv  F.  Volkhuvskv,  "  Socialist  Rev." 

'  h't . 
Sp.iin  : 

Tile   Kcu'li     ll.Uu...  >  ni  ;_..ia.... >     ...   .\.   t.,uwu;.s, 

"  Contcmp.  Rev,"  Oct. 
The    Present    Moment    in   Spain,   by   W.    T.    Goode, 
"  English  Rev,"  Oct. 
Sweden  : 

The   Great    Strike.    I-v     L.    Pei  iMnliu-Si.e^te.U.   "La 
Revue,"  Sept.  15. 
Turkey  : 

Turkey,  by  Kurt  Z.oioei.      i  i-ii-  m    ,x,  ..    *  m. 
Young  Turkey  and  the    Future  of  Pan-Islanusm,  by 
Dr.  Rouire,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  Sept.  i. 
Tyrol : 

Trieste  and   Trent  ;  the  Alsace-Lorraine  of  Italy,  by 
.A.  Dauzat,  "  La  Revue,"  Sept.  15. 
United  States  : 
The  lariff  and  the  Next  Campaign,  by  H.  L.  West, 

"  Forum."  .Sept. 
i'.ond  Issues  for  National  Improvements,  by  R.    B.ut- 

holdt,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Sept. 
Government  Ownership  of  Diplomatic    Buildings,  by 
Capt.  F.  .M.  Barber,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Sept. 
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INSURANCE    NOTES. 


THE 


The  well-known  leatliLT  manufactory  of  Sir  Edward 
T.  Holden  and  Sons,  in  Walsall,  London,  has  suflFered 
greatly  by  fire.  Stock  and  machinery  to  the  extent 
of  £100,000  has  been  damaged  and  destroyed. 


A  disastrous  fire  occui'red  at  the  Great  Boulder 
Perseverance  mine,  Kalgoorlie,  on  10th  ult.  The  ore 
mills  in  connection  with  the  mine  were  almost  totally 
destroyed,  and  the  damage  is  estimated  at  about 
£oU,000,  in  addition  to  which  the  overhead  workings 
will  be  idle  for  six  or  seven  months. 


The  South  Australian  Portland  Cement  Company's 
Works,  at  Brighton,  near  Adelaide,  were  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  7th  inst.  The  works  employed  about 
100  hands,  and  the  output  of  cement  was  about  250 
tons  a  week.  It  is  estimated  that  the  damage  will  be 
between  £lo,000  and  £20,000,  which  is  covered  by 
insurance  to  the  extent  of  £12,000. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Allen,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation  in  Aus- 
tralasia, has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Accident,  Fire  and  General  Insurance 
Company  Limited.  Tlie  company's  head  office  is  in 
Sydney,  the  Melbourne  agent  being  Mr.  H.  A.  Law- 
rance.     Mr.  H.  U.  Alcock  is  the  Victorian  director. 


COLONIAL     MUTUAL 
..FIRE.. 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT 

EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY   - 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 
PLATE-  GLA-S 

BREAKAGE 
MARINE 


Insurance 


OFFICES: 

MELBOURNE— 6o  Market  StreeL 
SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71   King  William  Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack   Street. 
HOBART— Collins  Street. 
LONDON— 77  Cornhill.  E.C. 

WALTER  TL'CKRR, 

Manager. 


There  is  No  Better  Magazine 


The  Mutual  Life  and  Citizens'  Assurance  Co.  Ltd. 
have  made  a  useful  extension  of  their  children's  de- 
ferred assurance  tables.  They  are  now  prepared  t<j 
issue  endowment  assurance  policies,  the  sum  assured 
being  payable  at  the  age  selected  or  at  death  if  that 
occur  after  age  11,  and  before  the  selected  age. 
Should  death  take  place  before  age  11,  the  premiums 
paid  will  be  returned  with  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum.  Bonuses  are  allotted 
from  the  commencement  of  the  policy,  but  will  not 
vest  until  age  11  be  attained. 


The  stables  adjoining  Hoadley'.s  Jam  Factory,  near 
St.  Kilda-road.  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  early 
morning  of  Oct.  27,  and  14  horses  which  were  locked 
in  were  burned  to  death.  The  stables  were  well  aliglit 
when  the  brigade  arriv«d,  and  their  efforts  were  con- 
centrated upon  saving  the  factory,  a  fine  five-story 
brick  structure  adjoining  the  stables.  The  rear  of  the 
factory  had  already  caught,  but  the  fire  was  speedily 
extinguished  in  that  quarter,  and,  by  a  great  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  brigade,  the  engine-room  and 
boiler-house  also  were  saved  from  destruction.  The 
fire  originated  in  the  stables,  but  the  cause  has  not 
been  ascertained. 


IN    THE   WQCfLD 


For  the  Enlighienment  of  Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to  the  Home  than 

"  GOOD     HOUSEKEEPING." 

It  is  an  American  High  Class  Publication,  and 
will  be  posted  to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 


Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  '•  Ihe  Review 

of    Reviews,"    T.    &   G.    Building,    Little 

Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Articles  range  from  Natar<!  Studies  of  the  most 
charming  description,  through  such  subjects  as  Home 
Building  and  Needlework,  to  the  thing  that  is  so  attrac- 
tive 10  the  avcr.-ii^e  charming  woman's  mind — the  Fashions. 


WE   STRONGLY  ADVISE    YOU    TO 
TRY    IT    FOR    12   MONTHS. 

The  expense  Is  not  great  Send  it  along  with 
your  Subscription  to  the  '•  Review,  "  or,  If  you 
have  paid   that,  tend  it  now 
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The  balaiico-.sheet  of  the  Oolonial  Bank  of  Aus- 
tialasia  Ltd.,  which  will  be  found  in  those  columns, 
shows  tliat  the  business  of  tlie  bank  is  expanding. 
The  net  profits  of  the  half-year  ainount(Hl  to  £'JU.*2'.)2 
lis.  lid.,  and  tlii.s  after  provi.sion  had  been  made  nut 
of  the  half-year'.s  earnin^rs  to  the  extent  of  £3208 
148.  7d.  to  cover  the  loss  incurred  by  defalcations  of  a 
former  member  of  tlu^  staff.  Without  that  provi.sion 
the  net  profit.s  woukl  have  exceeded  those  of  the  pre- 
vious half-year.  The  sum  IireURht  forward  was  .£3544. 
which,  ad<led  to  the  net  pr<ilit  of  L^U.'j;)'.',  makes  the 
amount  available  at  i:23,.S.J(<.  Thi.s  lia.s  been  appor- 
tioned as  follows: — Dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent, 
on  both  preference  and  ordinary  shares  £"Io,37o.  to 
reserv*'  fund  £"»(MJ().  making  it  £I3o,000,  to  officers' 
provident  fund   CKKH),  and  £2401  carried   forward. 

The  position  of  the  l)ank  is  a  strong  and  improving 
one,  the  li<|uid  a.ssets  being  £9oO,r)7y,  which  is  equal 
to  about  14s.  fid.  in  the  £  of  liabilities  at  call.  Dur- 
ing the  half-year  a  branch  of  the  bank  was  opencxl  in 
London,  and  is  in  full  working  order,  and  th<'  business 
already  done  there  has  quite  fulfillwl  the  expectations 
of  the  directors. 


steamer  on  tire,  or  pumping  out  the  compartments  of 
a   VRSsel   in  distrisss.      In   addition,   she 


An  interesting  trial  demonstration  was  recently 
given  of  Messrs.  Huddart,  Parker  and  Co.  Propy. 
Ltd.'s  new  steam  tug  "  Nyora,"  ■which,  in  addition 
to  up-to-date  towing  appliances,  is  fitte<l  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  lire-Hghtiug  and  salvage  work. 
She  has  an  18-inch  Bon  Accord  centrifugal  pump 
with  a  capacity  of  GUCK)  gallons  per  minute,  wliicli 
may    be    used    for    flooding    the    compartments    of    a 

iiping 

In  addition,  she  is  fitted  with 
Merryweather's  largest  Hre  pump,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  '2000  gallons  per  minute,  and  has  exactly 
double  the  power  of  the  largest  engine  used  by  the 
.Metronolitan  Fire  Briga<l(>.  The  "  Nyora  '  is  always 
kept  lying  under  banked  fires,  and  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  begin  work  upon  a  waterside  hre 
or  a  burning  vessel. 

Mr.  George  Chapman,  manager  and  attorney  for 
Australia  or  the  Caledonian  Insurance  Company, 
notifies  that  the  Australian  fire  business  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  sold  to  the  .'-itate  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany liimittnl  of  Liverpool,  and  that  the  latter  com- 
pany has  undertaken  all  the  Australian  liabilities  of 
the  Caledonian  Insurance  Company,  and  will  pay  any 
losses  that  may  ari.se  under  tlie  Caledonian  Com- 
pany's policies.  Existing  agencies  of  the  Caledonian 
Oo.  will  be  continued  in  the  name  of  the  State  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  Liniiterl,  and  the  business  will  be  con- 
ducted as  lieretofore  at  .'W  (^ueen-street .  Melbourne. 
The  State  C-ompany  will  continue  to  be  conduct(><l  by 
Messrs.  Rucker  and  Mackenzie,  chief  agent*  for  Vic- 
toria. 


.\  lib<'l  action  is  being  heard  in  the  Kir.st  Civil 
Court  before  Mr.  .Justice  A'Beckett.  in  which  the 
Mutual  Life  and  Citizens'  Insurance  Comjiany  is 
seeking  to  rt^over  £20,000  as  damages  from  the 
National  Mutual  Life  A.s.sociation  of  Australasia.  The 
allegation  is  that  the  defendant  company,  through 
its  agents,  pul)li,';hed  certain  articles  attacking  the 
plaintiff  company,  which  appeared  in  a  newspaper 
named  the  C\{iriot\  in  May,  June,  July,  August,  and 
Sopteniber  of  last   year,    niiil    .nlso   an   extract    from    a 


letter  purinirting  to  be  written  by  Randolph  Bedford, 
editor  of  the  Clarion,  to  J.  G.  Pottenger,  representa- 
tive of  the  defendant  company  in  Tasmania.  Plain- 
tiff company  alst>  asked  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendant  <-ompany  from  further  publisliing  the 
matter  coni|ilaine(l  of.  The  defendant  fonipany  denied 
publication,  and  claimed  that  if  publication  took  place 
the  persons  who  published  were  not  agents  for  the 
defentiant  for  the  purpose.  .\  sum  of  tH'Mi  w.is  paid  into 
court  in  satisfaction. 


The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Colonial 
Mutinil  Firo  Insurance  Company  Liniite<l  was  held  at 
the  heatl  offic<>  of  the  company,  TjO  Mark«t-street.  Mel- 
bourne, on  the  17th  November,  when  the  balance- 
sheet  and  directors'  report  for  the  past  year  was  pre- 
sentinl.  The  year  has  been  a  very  favourable  one. 
The  total  premium  income  amountcii  to  £205.060,  an 
increase  on  tho  previous  year.  The  re-insuranccw  and 
return*  totalle<I  £42,680,  the  net  premium  income 
therefore  l)eing  £162. .'i86.  Interest,  fees,  etc., 
ainountixl  to  £10,286.  The  losses  for  tlie  year  were 
£67,700,  a.s  against  £69.321  the  previous  year. 
Brokerage,  comniLssion  and  expenses  of  management 
were  £66,100.  The  amount  available.  including 
the  balance  of  £11,566  brought  forward  frfun  la.st 
vear,  and  after  deducting  the  interim  dividend  of 
£8000  paid  in  May  la,st.  amounts  to  £42.526.  This 
ha.s  l)een  applied  as  follows: — To  reserve  hind, 
£10.000,  making  that  fund  £136,(KJ0.  A  re-insurance 
re-serve  fund  has  been  inauguratetl  by  applying  a  sum 
of  £10.000  thereto.  A  commeucement  has  l>oen  made 
with  an  Officers'  Superannuation  an<l  T'rovidj'iit 
Fund,  a  sum  of  £1000  having  been  .set  aside  for  it 
a.<j  a  commencement.  A  dividend  amounting  to  8  per 
cent,  for  the  half-year  alisorbs  £80(M).  anrl  a  Imnus 
of  Is.  per  .share  has  been  declared,  amounting  to 
£50(K»,  leaving  £8526  to  be  carried  forwaixl.  The 
company  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  year 
it  has  passo<l  through,  and  also  for  establishing' the 
Re-insurance  Reserve  Fund  aud  the  Officers'  Super- 
annuation and  Provident  Fund.  Thev  have  also 
wi.sclv  strengthened  the  general  reserve  fund  by  add- 
ing a  further  £10.000  to  it.  The  retiring  directors, 
Mr.  V.  J.  Saddler  an<l  the  Hon.  Agar  Wvnne, 
M.H.R.,  wer."  re-elected.  Mr.  Walter  Tucker  is  the 
manager  of  the  company,  and  he  is  to  be  commeuded 
on  the  results  of  the  minpnny  under  the  fiist  year 
of  his  management. 


THE   EQUITY   TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,    AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  IIABIIITY.  £100.000  ;  GUARANTEE   FIND.  £10.000. 

nOAUD  OF  DIKKCTORS-Kdward    F"»nninj,    Eig.,  Ch»irm»n  ;  W 
Cumpbell  Ouest    K»q.;  \V.  H.  Irrina    Eiq  .  E.G..   MP.;   D«n»ld 
M«ckinnon   Eiq    M  LA.;  R  O.  M'Cutchton.  E»q.  11.L.A. 
naeiSTiRBD  oppici.  No.  as  qubsn  st..  mblboumhb. 
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form  all  olaMesottrutteebuBinets.  JOEI-  FOX.  Mana^r. 

C.  T.   MAUTI.V,  Asiist.uit  M.in.ipcr. 


CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS, 

Incorporated  Accountant.  Specialist  for  Installing 
Latest  American  Office  Bookkeeping  Systems,  viz.— 
Looseleaf  or  Perpetual  Ledgers  and  Card-Ledgers 
Correspondence,  Filing,  Adding  and  Posting  Machines, 
&c.,  &c. 

ROYAL     BANK     CHAMBERS.    MELBOURNE. 
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THE      THIRTY-THIRD      REPORT      OF      THE     DIRECTORS 


THE     COLONIAL      BANK     OF      AUSTRALASIA      LTD. 

To   be   presented    to   the   Shareholders    at   the   Thirty-third   <)rdin;iry    General    Meeting,    to    be    held    at    the    Bank,    1. 
Elizabeth-street,  at  noon  on  Thursday,   28th   October,   1909. 
REPORT. 
The  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  the  Shareholders   their  Thirty-third    Report,    with    a    Balance-sheet    and    Statemc 
of    Profit   and    I/-vss   for    the   Half-year   ended   30th    September.   19U9.   duly  audited. 

After    providing   for    Expenses    of   Management,    Interest  .\ccrued    on    Deposits.    Rebate    on    Bills    Current,    Tax    • 
Note   Circulation,   providing    fully    for   the   recent   defalcations   which   involved   the  Bank  in   a   loss  of  £3,598   l^s  .   ar 

making  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  the  net  profii  amounted  to £20,292  11  11 

Brought    forward    from   31st    March,    1909 3,543  12    6 


Which  the  Directors   propose  to   apportion  as  follows,  viz:  — 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Preference  Shares 
Dividend  at  the  rat«  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Shares 

To   Reserve   Fund    (making  it  £135,000) 

To   Officers'    Provident   Fund 

Balance   carried    forward 


£23,836    4    5 


£10.641   10  9 

4.733     5  6 

5,000    0  0 

1.000    0  0 

2,461     8  2 

£23,836     4  5 


Since  the   previous   Half-yearly   Meeting,    the    1/ondon    Branch   of    the    Bank    has    been   established,    and    is    now    in 
full   working  ordei . 

During   the  half-year   Branches  of  the   Bank   have   also  been  opened  at  Ararat,  Cowwarr,  Lismore,  and  Thorpdale 
The  Dividend  will   be  payable  at   the  Head  Office  on    and  after  the  29th  inst.,  and  at  the  Branches  on  receipt  of 
advice. 

The   Thirty-third  Ordinary   General    Meeting   of   Shareholders    will    be    held    at    the   Head    Office   of    the    Company, 
126    Elizabeth-street,    Melbourne,    on    Thursday,    the    28th   day  of  Octol)er.  1909.  at  noon. 

By   order  of   the   Board. 
Melbourne.    19th   October.   1909.  W.     A      OinsO.X,    Aciing   General    Manager. 


BALANCE-SHEET     OF     THE     COLONIAL     BANK     OF     AUSTRALASIA 
Fop  the  Half-Year  Ending  30th  September.  1909. 

(Including  Ix>ndon  Office  to  3l8t  August,   1909.) 


LTD. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  Paid-up,  viz.  :-- 
31,184  Preference  Shares  paid 

in    cash    to   £9    15a £304,044 

77.278   Ordinary    Shares,  paid 
in   cash    to   £1    153 


135.236  10    0 


To   Reserve  Fund    .  .    . 

To  profit  and  loss 

To  notes  in   circulation 

To   bills   in   circulation 

To  balances  due  to  other  banks 

To  Government  Deposits — 
Not       bearing       interest, 
£57,338    6s.    lid.;    bearing 
interest,  £316,477   143.  9d.     . 

To  Other  Deposits — 

Rebate  and  Interest  Accrued — 

Not     bearing     interest, 

£1.018.284    193.    6d.;    bear- 

ing     interest.     £1.692,768 

Us.  4d 


-£439.280  10  0 

135,000  0  0 

18,836  4  5 

109.628  0  0 

183.549  15  10 

1  10  0 


2,711.053  10  10 


To  contingent  liabilities  as  per  contra 


■3,084,869  12 
,533    3 


By  coin,  bullion,  and  cash  at 
Bankers,  £491,728  lis.  3d.; 
money  at  call  and  short 
notice  in  London,  £100,000  £591,728  11     3 

By  British  Consols.  £70,668 
15s.  3d.,  at  £82  per  cent.. 
£57.948  78.  6d. ;  Victoria 
Government  Stock,  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works, 
Municipal,  and  Metropoli- 
tan Gas  Company  Deben- 
tures, at  valnation,  £75,773 
148.   3d 133.722     1     9 

By    bills    and    remittances    in 

transitu         194.344    4    2 

By  notes  of  other  banks        .  3.827    0    0 

By   balances   due   from   other 

banks 25.766  14     7 

By  stamps 1,191    7    0 

By   R«al    Estate,  consisting  of — 
Bank  premises  at  cost  to  new  bank  ..    .. 

Other   real    estate,   at   valuation 

By  bills  discounted  .and  other  advances, 
exclusive  of  provision  for  bad  or  doubt- 
ful  debt* 

By  liabilitie*  of  customers  and  others  in 
respect    of   contingent    liabilitiee,   a«  per 


Or. 


£950.579  18    9 


201.115  13 
38.877    2 


2,780.592  18    2 


242,533     3     0 


£4,213,698  15     9 


i.4.213.698  15     9 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


To     current     expenses      (including 
rents,    repairs,    stationery,   etc.) 

To  bank-note  t.ax 

To   transfer   to   Reserve  Fund 

To  )ia lance 


£31.544     8 
1.156     2 
5,000     0 
18.836     4 

6 
0 
5 

By 
By 

£56.536  15 

6 

balance  broutrlU  f.irwjni 
gross  pr.irtts  for  the  hiif-year.  after 
allowing  fnr  interest  accrued  on  de- 
posits, rebate  on  hills  current,  and 
ni.akiiik'  provision  for  bad  and  doubt- 
ful debts,  and  the  re<ent  defalcations 


£56,536  15     6 


To    lialance 


RESERVE      FUND     ACCOUNT 

il55.0iJ0     11     0  Bv    1 


ue    brought     forw.ird 
fcr    fr.iu)    |.r.int    .^-..1    1 


£130.000    0    0 
5.000    0    0 


£135.000    0    0 


Note. — The  customar.v    Auditors'    Report    and   the   Directors'  Statement,  to  comply   with   the      Compamea  Act   1896, 
appear  on  the  official  report. 
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The  M.L.C. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  &  CITIZENS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  LIMITED. 
ORDINARY     BRANCH. 


THE    FINAL    ANALYSIS. 

THE    PremiuiiLs   charged    by    Life   Assurance   Oftices   vary ;    so    also   do    their 
Bonuses.      Of   paramount   concern    to    those    about    to    assure    their    lives, 
and    to    those   already    assured,    is   the   net   cost   of   such    assurance. 
In    the   case   of   a   Wbole-of-Life    Policy   issued    from    the   Ordinary   Branch 
by    the    Mutual    Life   and    Citizens',    the   net   cost    works   out   thus : — 

Age   at    Entry,    30.     Policy   for   £100,    5    Years   in    Force. 

Annual    Premium       ...  ...         ...         ...  ...     £2     8     9 

Deduct   Cash   Value   of    the   Beversionary    Bonus 

of    £2   5s.    for   one   year  ...  O  13     8 

Net    cost   of   the    Assurance   for   one   year  ...     £1     15       1 


In     every    other     Australian    Life    Office,    without    an    exception,    the    net    cost 

would    be    higher. 

Insure  Your   Life   in   the   M  L.C. 

BECAUSE— 

it   is   in    the    Strongest   Financial    Position   in   Australasia. 

Its   Expense   Rate   is    the   lowest   in    Australasia. 

Its   Bonus   prospects   are   the   best   in    Australasia. 

It   guarantees   a   Low    Expense   Rate    (a   guarantee  no  Mutual  Otfice  can  give). 

It  guarantees   Free   Policies  and   Surrender  Values   and   Actuarial   Reserves. 

Its   Premium    Rates   are    low   and    its   Contracts   are   liberal. 

Its   Claim    Settlements   are   very   prompt. 

Submit    your     Proposal    for    Assurance    while     in     good     health,    as     otherwise 
you    cannot    obtain    a    first-class    contract    from    any    office. 


Accumuiated     Funds     Exceed    iB4,500,000. 

Sydney,      iVlelbourne,      Brisbane,      Adelaide,     Perth,      Hobart, 
Wellinj^^ton    (N.Z.)   and    London. 
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NITRO-BACTERINE. 


The   Great   Plant  Stimulant. 


It  is  not  many  qualities  of  land  that  contain  enough  plant  nutriment  to  produce  crop 
after  crop  without  addition  in  the  shape  of  manures.  Such  lands,  too,  are  far  between. 
The  average  cultivator  has  to  produce  from  land  of  medium  quality,  often,  indeed,  poor. 
To  get  any  crop  at  all  he  must  manure,  while  the  reaping  of  a  heavy  crop  means  a  big  first 
expense  in  putting  the  necessary  nourishment  into  the  ground. 

What  is  the  lack  ?  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  poverty  of  the  ground  is  due  to  want  of 
nitrogen.  The  cultivator  proves  this  by  enriching  his  ground  by  growing  a  leguminous  crop, 
which  supplies  nitrogen  freely.  If  this  form  of  manuring  is  not  followed,  the  nourishment 
is  generally  supplied  by  phosphates.     But  this  is  expensive. 

The  discovery  of  Professor  Bottomley  of  King's  College,  London,  has  brought  to  every 
cultivator  a  cheap  and  effective  plant  stimulant.  The  principle  of  inoculation,  as  applied  to 
soil,  now  needs  no  explanation.  Professor  Bottomley  cultivates  nitrogen-producing  bacteria 
in  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  applied  either  to  seeds  or  growing  plants.  Once  in  the  soil 
these  small  creatures  set  to  work  to  suck  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  or  store  it  up  in 
the  plant  root.  It  is  evident  that  as  the  plant  is  then  supplied  with  the  food  it  needs  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  growth,  it  increases  rapidly.  The  cost  would  be  only  about  7s.  6d.  an 
acre  if  seeds  are  sprayed,  or  Is.  an  acre  if  seeds  are  inoculated. 

In  Victoria  and  South  Australia  the  sole  agents  are  the  Nitro-Bacterine  Fertilizer  Co., 
Market-street,  to  whom  all  orders  from  those  States  should  be  sent.  Westralian  orders 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Dietz,  Kojonup,  Katanning;  Tasmanlan  to  Messrs.  W.  D.  Pea- 
cock and  Co.,  Hobart.  Other  States'  orders  should  come  to  the  "  Review  of  Reviews," 
Temperance  and  General  Life  Building,  Swanston-street,  Melbourne.  New  Zealand  orders 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  Wingate,  Masterton,  or  Mr.  L.  M.  Isitt,  90a  Colombo-street, 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
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The  Liver  to  Blame 


"  I  was  troubled  with  a  severe  form 
of  liver  complaint  and  indigestion  for 
some  yeans,  accompanied  by  head- 
aches of  the  most  excruciating  kind. 
I  had  violent  pains  in  the  stomach, 
especially  after  meals.  Whenever  I 
caught  a  cold  it  seemed  to  fly  to  my 
back.  I  gradually  grew  worse,  and 
was  at  times  hardly  able  t-o  do  my 
work.  1  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  benefit  people  had  derived  from 
taking  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  .so  I  de- 
cided to  give  it  a  trial  myself.  After 
taking  the  contents  of  the  first  bottle 
I  received  surprisingly  great  relief. 
Continuing  to  take  the  medicine  a 
little  longer,  all  traces  of  the  com- 
plaint left  me,  and  my  general  health 
became  good.  I  have  remained  well 
ever  since.  I  have  recommended  War- 
ner's Safe  Cure  to  man3'  others,  who 
speak  highly  of  its  healing  proper- 
ties."— From  Mr.  G.  Jantzen,  Fins- 
bury  Park,  Woodville,  Adelaide,  S.A. 

"I  have  suffered  much  from  disease 
of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  My  liver 
complaint  became  almost  chronic.  I 
had  very  acute  pains  in  the  chest  and 
loins,  and  particularly  in  the  sides 
and  back.  The  pains  were  very  severe, 
and  troubled  me  much  at  night,  de- 
priving me  of  greatly  needed  rest. 
My  appetite  was  poor  and  digestion 
imperfect.  I  tried  a  number  of  reme- 
dies, but  was  unable  to  obtain  relief. 
Fortunately  for  me.  I  was  persuaded 
to  try  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  From  the 
first  a  decided  improvement  took 
place.  I  persevered  with  the  medi- 
cine, and  continued  to  get  better  an<l 
stronger.  I  could  sleep  well  at  night, 
and  my  appetite  was  greatly  improved. 
In  a  short  time  I  was  quite  free  from 
all  sign  of  the  complaint,  and  bave 
been  well  ever  since." — From  Mrs. 
Phillips.  30  Tyrone-street,  South 
Yarra,  Vic. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  5s.  and 
2s.  9d.  bottles  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure, 
a  concentrated  form  of  the  medicine 
is  now  issued  at  2s.  tkl.  per  bottle. 
Warner's  Safe  Cure  (Concentrated)  is 
not  compounded  with  alcohol,  and 
contains  the  same  number  of  do.ses  as 
the  5s.  bottle  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure. 
H.  H.  Warner  and  Co.  Limited.  Mel- 
bourne, Vic. 
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Charming   Books  for  Children. 

Very  Strongfly  Bound  in  Cloth  and  Well  Printed.       ONLY   3d.   BACH. 

Have  your  children  a  little  Library  of  their  own:'  If  not  they  are  mi&sine  one  of  the 
chief  joys  of  childhood  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  memories  of  manhood  and  womanliood. 
The  reading  of  GOOD  BOOKS  shapes  a  child's  life  naturally  and  pleasantly,  and  lays  ihe 
foundation  of  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Cultivate  in  your  children  a  love  of 
good  reading,  and  they  will  ever  hold  fast  to  whatsoever  things  are  good  and  true.  ITiink 
a  moment  of  the  joy  in  your  household  if  a  bundle  of  thc*e  charming  little  volumes  arrived 
home  as  an  unexpected  treat,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  mark  this  page,  tear  it  out,  and 
post  it  to  us  with  the  amount,  and  your  add  ress.  Should  you  buy  100  of  these  books,  we 
charge  25/-  (3d.  each),  delivered  freight  paid;  it  12,  the  cost  is  3  6  post  paid;  single  copies, 
posted,  4d.  Money  may  be  sent  by  money  order,  postal  note,  or  cheque.  Exchange  must  be 
added  in  latter  case. 
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